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WHEAT AND FLOUR IN AMERICA 


LWAYS a great factor in the provi- 
sioning of Britain with its supply 
of breadstuffs, America became of 

vital importance in this respect when the 
World War began in 1914, and so con- 
tinued during the four years of fighting. 
Inasmuch as there was a great shortage 
to be made up, it was hardly less neces- 
sary that it should fulfill requirements 
during 1919, the year after the armistice 
was declared. 


STIMULATED PRODUCTION 


The people of the United States fully 
realized the responsibility placed upon 
them, and most earnestly resolved to 
meet it. Production of wheat was stimu- 
lated, not only by a strong appeal to the 
wheat-growers’ patriotic impulses, but 
also by an equally strong and more prac- 
tical appeal to the farmers’ pocketbook. 
The price of wheat naturally rose with 
the war’s demands, and was further 
maintained by a government guaranteed 
price which was prolonged into 1920, and 
has just come to an end. 

This alone would have been insufficient 
for the purposes of the allies, had not 
the consuming public of the United 
States, during the last two years of the 
war, voluntarily and willingly sacrificed 
themselves in order that their allies and 
their own forces overseas might be fed. 


-RESTRICTED DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 


A spirit of self-denial, the like of 
which was never before seen in America, 
which extended through all classes, af- 
fected both rich and poor, and was 
shared by young and old, moved the 
people to deny themselves bread, or to 
use unsavory and unsatisfactory substi- 
tutes for the habitual food of the coun- 
try, white bread made exclusively from 
wheat, so that the utmost quantity could 
be available for export. 

This was accomplished under the lead- 
ership, direction, and, above all, the sin- 
gular inspiration of Herbert Hoover, the 
great Food Administrator. He did not 
command nor did he attempt to coerce 
the consuming public into food conserva- 
tion. He never was a Food Dictator in 
any sense. 

HOOVER’S INFLUENCE 


Knowing Americans, he was aware that 
no mandates could effect what was de- 
sired, no commands could force a con- 
servation that would accomplish suffi- 
cient food-saving to be considerable, and 
no laws, however stringent, could com- 
pel a nation to abandon long-established 
habits of bread wastefulness and prodi- 
gality. 

The only way effectually to reach 
Americans was to appeal to their ideal- 
ism and their innate sense of loyalty. 
This he did, leading them gradually away 
from luxurious bread consumption into 
the ways. of the utmost frugality, even 
in many cases to self-denial that ap- 
proached asceticism in the use of bread. 
The case of the little boy who was asked 
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The Outlook of the Coming Crop in Relation to Supplying Britain’s 


Needs—Flour Rather than Wheat the Logical Form Which 
Exports from the United States and Canada Should 
Take—This to Britain’s Own Advantage 


By WiHiAM C. EpGar 


Nore.—This article was prepared, on request, by the editor of The North- 
western Miller for-the American edition of the London Times, which was pub- 


lished on July 4. 


Necessarily it was written nearly six weeks in advance of 


publication, but the estimates therein given of the coming crop in the United 
States do not vary materially from ister government reports. The question which 
chiefly interests British readers of the Times is that of their foodstuff supply for 
the coming year, and for this reason the subject is discussed from this stand- 
point, the argument presented being that flour rather than wheat should be im- 
ported, especially on account of existing market conditions. 


why he did not eat another slice of 
bread, and, after some hesitation, replied, 
“I do not think Mr. Hoover would. like 
me to,” was typical of the American 
spirit in respect of bread consumption 
during the last two years of the war. 


WHY THEY HATE HOOVER 


Incidentally, it is on account of this 
ability to comprehend and direct the 
true American spirit—because he led the 
people through the practice of self-de- 
nial, men and especially women and chil- 
dren, and taught them how all could aid 
the world’s great cause—that the Ameri- 
can low-grade politician so hates Her- 
bert Hoover. He did what no one since 
Abraham Lincoln’s time had attempted 
to do, and the fact that he did so, suc- 
cessfully, simply and unostentatiously, is 
a standing and mighty rebuke to the 
usual methods of political machinery. 

Judged by Herbert Hoover’s stand- 
ards, the average American politician 
stands convicted, and so he hates Hoov- 
er, bitterly and irreconcilably, and is de- 
termined the American people shall not 
have an opportunity to vote for him for 
President of the United States, which 
a majority.of them undoubtedly desire 
to do. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS 

Thus, both by increased production 
and by decreased domestic consumption, 
the grand total of breadstuffs required 
from the United States to maintain the 
allies was forthcoming during the years 
of the war and the period following its 
conclusion. . Now, however, the former 
incentives to create a large exportable 
surplus have ceased to exist. To produce 
wheat is no longer considered a patriotic 
duty. The question of acreage to be 
sown to this most important cereal has 
become an ordinary agricultural prob- 
lem, which does not involve considera- 
tions of national security or the sacred 
duty of Americans to their allies; it is 
merely one of individual judgment and 
independent action. . 

It is true that the price of wheat re- 
mains, as measured by pre-war stand- 
ards, preposterously high. This is con- 
trary to the expectation of trade authori- 
ties, who took it for granted that, once 


the war was over, wheat would decline 
in value. 

A year ago, the problem that concerned 
the wheat-growing and flour-making in- 
dustries of America was the effect of 
this predicted decline; and as the price 
of wheat had already been guaranteed 
to cover the crop of 1919, a bill was 
passed appropriating the huge sum of 
one thousand million dollars with which 
to meet this anticipated discrepancy be- 
tween the price paid the farmer for his 
wheat and the price it was confidently 
expected the world would be willing to 
pay for wheat products during the period 
the guaranty continued. 


A LARGE SALVAGE 


Neither this amount nor any part of 
it has been required. The problem of 
a year ago solved itself in a manner en- 
tirely unexpected by those who wasted 
much time and thought in its considera- 
tion. The credit remains .unused, and 
unless some American politician, anxious 
for votes, manages to invent a plausible 
plan to use it otherwise, it will lessen by 
just so much the national indebtedness. 

Mr. Julius Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, a disciple of Herbert 
Hoover and trained in his school of ef- 
ficiency, has made a wonderful record in 
this respect, and through the management 
of his corporation,-the nation’s vast war 
debt will be reduced, barring congres- 
sional interference, by this very consid- 
erable sum, or else it will be subsequent- 
ly employed for purposes, equally ef- 
fective, of saving money to the govern- 
ment in connection with the handling of 
the forthcoming wheat crop. At any 
rate, this thousand million dollars stands 
as salvage from the enormous expenses 
of the war. 


HIGH PRICES NOT AN INCENTIVE 

Notwithstanding the cessation of the 
guaranteed price, the value of wheat re- 
mains high, and it might be imagined 
that this would have stimulated produc- 
tion so that this year’s American wheat 
crop would have equaled that of last 
year. It did not do so, first, because the 
farmer did not know that the price basis 
would continue high; on the contrary he 
had good reason to fear that it might 


collapse, and even now he has no assur- 
ance that he can market his crop at the 
present ruling quotations. Being stimu- 
lated as to price by governmental guar- 
anty, it was reasonable to suppose that 
wheat would decline when the guaranty 
was Withdrawn. At best, wheat was of 
an uncertain value. 

Again, the present price of wheat, while 
abnormal compared with the pre-war 
basis, is not so excessive when measured 
by existing costs of production. Farm 
labor is scarce, not very effective, and 
wages are excessively high. Farm ma- 
chinery and everything the farmer buys 
has greatly advanced in price. 

Therefore, while a bushel of wheat 
commands a sum which sounds prepos- 
terous, measured by the old quotations 
when wheat at a dollar seemed almost 
fabulous in price, resolved into net profit 
it amounts to comparatively little, and it 
is even contended that, in many cases, it 
represents an actual loss to the grower, 
although this appears impossible, and is 
probably an exaggeration. Finally, other 
crops and live stock have also advanced 
in value, and it must be remembered 
that the American farmer has many 
strings to his bow, and is not compelled 
to raise wheat because his land is unfitted 
for anything else. 


THE CONSERVATIVE FARMER 


Altogether, and for various reasons, 
some but not all of them enumerated in 
the foregoing, the American farmer has 
returned to conservative lines in planning 
his wheat crops for 1920; he may even 
have gone to extremes in some sections, 
so that, as prospects now stand, the com- 
ing crop will not approximate those of 
the war years. Weather conditions will, 
of course, affect the result more or less, 
and it is impossible at this time accurate- 
ly to forecast the total, but the acreage 
sown to both winter and spring wheat is 
ascertained, and it is safe to say that the 
United States will not this year produce 
another “bumper” crop of wheat, nor 
anything that can give a very large _ex- 
portable surplus. 


BRITAIN’S SUPPLY 

This being the case, Britain’s future 
supply from this source is more or less 
imperiled, and this brings me to the es- 
sence of this article. Assuming that 
other sources of wheat supply are not 
yet dependable, owing to various causes 
concerned with the war, principally those 
connected with the necessity of replenish- 
ing local granaries depleted by four 
years of war, and restoring to some- 
where near normal the food supply of 
European grain-raising countries, is Brit- 
ain to go without her usual or even her 
necessary imports from the United 
States? 

If she expects to receive these in the 
form of wheat, my own answer to this 
question is unhesitatingly yes. Britain, 
for several reasons, will be unable, dur- 
ing the coming year, to enter the Ameri- - 
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can market and buy very considerable 
quantities of wheat. The amount of the 
crop will not be great enough to justify 
heavy purchases of the raw material 
without putting up the price beyond a 
figure which, considering the prevailing 
rate of exchange, will be prohibitive. On 
the other hand, if Britain is content to 
take her supplies in the form of flour, 
made by American mills, she can secure 
from the United States (and the same is 
true of Canada) sufficient to meet her re- 
quirements for the coming year. 


FLOUR, NOT WHEAT, AVAILABLE 
This is my contention, and I am pre- 
pared to defend it with tue presentation 
of the facts herewith given. I am per- 
fectly aware that Britain prefers, for 
various excellent reasons, from her 
standpoint, to draw supplies of wheat 
rather than flour from America. This 
is natural, and in a way commerfflable. 
British mills should be kept busy, and 
the offal of milling is needed for cattle 
food. 

Under ordinary circumstances, or in 
the case of an unusually large wheat 
crop in America, affording a consider- 
able exportable surplus of wheat, Brit- 
ain has the option of buying wheat or 
flour. I hold that this year, under ex- 
isting conditions, which are most un- 
usual, the option is denied her, and she 


will have the alternatives of buying 
American flour or of going without 
breadstuffs from this source in suffi- 
cient quantities to meet her require- 


ments. 
THE RECORD OF RECENT YEARS 

During the past five years the United 
States has resumed the place it once held 
as the source of more than half of the 
imported flour and wheat supplies of the 
United Kingdom. From Aug. 1, 1914, 
to July 31, 1919, slightly more than 53 
per cent of Great Britain’s flour and 
wheat imports originated in the United 
States; in 1916-17 the percentage rose 
as high as 65.3. For a full decade and 
more prior to 1914, the share of the Unit- 
ed States in supplying Great Britain 
with flour and wheat amounted to nearer 
a quarter than a half, for Russia sup- 
plied annually some 30,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Going back still further, how- 
ever, it is found that in 1903 Great Brit- 
ain imported 50.7 per cent of its wheat 
and flour from the United States, and 
61.7 per 1902, two 
years being fairly typical of the period 
from 1895 to 1904. 

One fact in relation to these figures is 
of peculiar interest, and is brought out 
clearly by the accompanying tables. 
While the United States in the past 11 
years has furnished Great Britain with 
only 22 per cent of its imported wheat, 
it has supplied 57 per cent of its import- 
ed flour. Even in the five years follow- 
ing Aug. 1, 1914, British wheat imports 
from the United States were only about 
one-third of the total, whereas the flour 
imports represented 60 per cent of the 
United Kingdom’s total foreign flour 
supply. In other words, Great Britain 
has always been able to draw from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of its imported wheat 
from other than the United 
States, whereas it has found flour else- 
where only to the extent of a third to 
a half of its requirements. 


cent in these 


sources 


THE COMING CROP 

This is of particular significance in 
relation to what the United States will 
be able to do for Great Britain in sup- 
plying breadstuffs during the coming 
crop year. At present the American 
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crop situation is far from clear. The 
1920 crop will unquestionably be smaller 
than that of 1919, but just how much 
smaller remains to be seen. Present in- 
dications suggest a wheat crop of 700,- 
000,000 to 750,000,000 bushels, which 
would be about 200,000,000 bushels small- 
er than the crops of 1919 and 1918, but 
100,000,000 bushels larger than those of 
either 1917 or 1916, during both of which 
years exports to Great Britain were 
maintained at close to a normal level. 
At the end of the present crop year, 
June 30, there will be left from the 1919 


crop perhaps 50,000,000 or 75,000,000 





the United States will continue to be 
Great Britain’s chief reliance for im- 
ported breadstuffs. The analogy of re- 
cent years suggests that these supplies 
will be in the form of flour rather than 
of wheat. 


DANGER OF SPECULATION 


For this just now there is a special 
reason. The markets, 
for three years under war-time control, 
are now being reopened to private trad- 
ing, and it is understood that trading in 
wheat ‘futures will be restored, as a 
measure of public protection for the in- 


American wheat 


Colonel H. B. Tasker 


bushels of wheat. This, added to the esti- 
mated 1920 crop, gives a total of possibly 
775,000,000 to 800,000,000 bushels, from 
which must be deducted the home re- 
quirements for consumption and seed, 
amounting for the year to about 600,- 
000,000 bushels. In other words, unless 
some unforeseen disaster greatly impairs 
the wheat crop this summer, the United 
States should have in the crop year of 
1920-21 
form of flour or wheat, amounting to 
150,000,000 or 175,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

As Russia is still unable to export 
wheat in any large quantities, and will 
probably remain so for many months to 
come; as the Australian wheat harvest of 
1920 was almost a failure; as Argentina 
has already exported so much of its wheat 
that it is now considering the necessity 
of an export embargo,—it is probable 
that in 1920-21, as in the years just past, 


an exportable surplus, in the 


surance of actual sales, in the course of 
the summer. This step, necessary for 
many reasons, is not without its dangers. 
It opens the way to speculation, and 
particularly to just such buying by for- 
eign agencies as, in the spring of 1917, 
wheat unprecedented 
heights. Great Britain will undoubtedly 
be free to enter the wheat markets of the 
United States and buy wheat; but if she 
does so to any unusual extent, it will in- 
evitably force up the price on herself 
as well as on domestic purchasers, with 
the quite possible result that the United 
States government will be compelled to 
place an embargo on all exportations of 
wheat. It is thus to the advantage of 
every one, and particularly to that of the 
British public, that British buyers should 
keep out of the speculative American 
wheat market just as much as they pos- 
sibly can. 

The situation with regard to flour is 


sent prices to 
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exactly the reverse. Flour is not dealt 
in on the American grain exchanges as 
a speculative commodity. The purchaser 
of wheat futures buys merely a paper 
promise to deliver, which he may have 
sold again long before the period of de- 
livery arrives; the purchaser of flour buys 
an actual commodity just as surely as 
the man who goes to a shop and carries 
his purchase away with him. 
ity of the American flour mills is suffici- 
ent to grind every bushel of the largest 
wheat crop on record, and thus foreign 


The capac- 


flour-buying is in no danger of creating 
a domestic flour shortage. 

If Britain enters the speculative Ameri- 
can wheat market to buy 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat, it will unquestionably 
force the price up to her own material 
disadvantage; if she enters the relatively 
stable and non-speculative flour market 
to buy the equivalent of those 100,000,- 
000° bushels in the form of 22,000,000 
of flour, it not force the 
price up against herself, and she will 
actually reap the benefit of lower prices 
because the mills, with that much addi- 
tional output, can trade profitably in ex- 
port business on a lower margin. 


barrels will 


Here are some statistics bearing upon 
this interesting problem which will be 
found to support the argument herewith 





presented. 

United Kingdom Imports, by Fiscal Years 
FLOUR IMPORTS, BBLS OF 196 LBS 
Per cent 
Total Imports from 
Year imports from U. 8S. U. 8 
ray 9,520,000 6,550,000 58 
tS Saee 14,560,000 9,500,000 65 
a 7,400,000 4,060,000 55 
| SR 5,668,000 3,070,000 54 
RS 6,055,000 4,140,000 68 
Aer 6,370,000 3,070,000 48 
Rare 6,376,000 : 47 
A See 5,700,000 45 
oS ee 5,485,000 52 
Swabs cca se 6,076,000 3, 57 
ae 6,195,000 4,100,000 66 
Totals... 79,405,000 45,380,000 57 
Average.... 7,219,000 4,126,000 7 
WHEAT IMPORTS, BUS OF 60 LBS 

Per cent 
Total Imports from 
Year— imports from U. 8S. U. 8S. 
Bs + 0s! 6 130,650,000 48,000,000 37 
la 128,000,000 44,000,000 35 
Eee 148,000,000 50,000,000 34 
| ae 189,904,000 67,000,000 35 
1916.... 184,335,000 48,084,000 26 
1914 188,420,000 54,721,000 28 
as » o's 210,627,000 85,100,000 16 
1912 188,798,000 21,103,000 11 
1911 188,914,000 16,192,000 9 
1 reer 193,449,000 17,868,000 9 
BOOS feces 166,558,000 27,932,000 18 
Totals. 1,917,655,000 430,000,000 22 
Average.. 174,332,000 39,000,000 22 


United States Exports, by Calendar Years 
FLOUR EXPORTS, BBLS OF 196 LBS 








Total Exports Per cent 

Year— exports to U. K to U. K. 
| Se 26,449,000 *10,440,000 39 
|: TEE 21,707,000 10,014,000 46 
BORE 6 cs 13,926,000 4,818,000 35 
io See 14,379,000 3,027,000 21 
Sa 15,680,000 3,269,000 21 
ROR ec cess 12,769,000 3,345,000 26 
1913...... 12,278,000 2,995,000 25 
io) Se 10,622,000 1,908,000 18 
> re 11,258,000 2,824,000 25 
; | Sere 8,370,000 2,540,000 30 
ee 9,688,000 3,656,000 38 
Totals.. 157,126,000 *48,838,000 31 
Average.. 14,284,000 *4,440,000 31 
*The apparent discrepancy between these 
calendar year figures for exports to the 


United Kingdom and those shown in the 
United Kingdom table of imports from the 
United States by fiscal years is accounted 
for by the extraordinarily heavy shipments 
of flour from the United States to the United 
Kingdom in the last six months of 1919. 


WHEAT EXPORTS, BUS OF 60 LBS 










Total Exports Per cent 

Year exports to U. K. to U. K. 
1919...... 148,086,000 44,819,000 29 
| FS 6 43,146,000 38 
1917.. . 106,196,000 54,757,000 61 
1916...... 154,049,000 60,021,000 39 
1915 205,829,000 43,133,000 21 
1914. . 173,861,000 52,267,000 30 
|") War 99,508,000 31,777,000 31 
OT) eee 5,000 22,294,000 36 
eee ,000 16,081,000 50 
S| 7,000 11,465,000 46 
1909.... ,490,000 22,553,000 45 
Total.. 1,165,710,000 402,260,000 34 
Average. 105,973,000 36,569,000 34 


In conclusion: there is nothing in the 
situation, so far as American foodstuffs 
resources are concerned, which need 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
\ Mills, “the way everybody talked around about the 
2 guv ment turnin’ wheat loose, it seemed as if a 
w feller would have a reg’lar change of life like 
takin’ to drink, or movin’ to Memphis or 
=~ turnin’ republican in politics; but here 
we been free and allowed to run 
wild 
rf an’, s far as I’nv concerned, I been 
— == jes’ about as much thrilled an’ 
ae het up as I was takin’ step-a’nt Laura 
— __ <=3#.. Jean Fetchit to a movin’ picture of 


r goin’ on two months 


~—— _ discoverin’ the south pole after I'd already 
— ~~ saw it a couple of times down to Little Rock.” 








A COMPETENT OFFICIAL 

Colonel Tasker, of the Wheat Export 
Company, Ltd., the 
agency of the British government, has 
returned to England, where he will con- 
tinue in the service of Trafalgar House, 
that is, the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Previous to his departure he 


American buying 


Supplies. 
sent a farewell message to The North- 
western Miller in which he said, “I cer- 
tainly do appreciate the kindnesses that 
I have been shown by every miller that 
I have had the pleasure of meeting.” 
Until Colonel Tasker 
United States to undertake the duties as- 
signed him, the British government had 
no representative in this country who 


came to the 


was familiar with its milling situation. 
Although the purchase of large quanti- 
ties of flour by Great Britain was to be 
expected as inevitable from the beginning 
of the war, it was not until about three 
years ago that the government deemed it 
advisable to assign this highly important 
duty to one who understood it. 

Fortunately, in selecting Colonel Tas- 
ker for this purpose, the government 
chose a flour importer who had for many 
years been engaged in the business, and 
who was a thoroughly competent, intelli- 
gent and discriminating buyer. He al- 
ready had a wide personal acquaintance 
imong American millers, was a good 
judge of the quality and relative values 
f flour, and brought to the service of his 
‘ountry the knowledge and judgment of 
ong practical experience. 

These attributes exceptionally qualified 
iim for the post he occupied with such 
narked success, and to them were added 
ersonal courtesy and tact in dealing, so 
that Colonel Tasker was not only able to 
uy American flour to the great advan- 

ige and profit of his government, but 
0 do so by methods which gained the 
ood will of the sellers. Thereby he se- 
ured the hearty co-operation of the 
trade, and very often this enabled him to 
obtain preferences which were exception- 

| and very desirable. 

He bought a vast amount of American 
fiour during the three years of his serv- 
ice in the United States, and always on 
‘he most advantageous basis of price and 
quality. The savings accomplished for 
his government were enormous, yet by 


his fair and reasonable treatment he 


maintained the favor and respect of the 
millers with whom he dealt. 

Colonel Tasker performed a difficult 
task with scrupulous fidelity and great 
efficiency, and the Royal 
shows wisdom in retaining in its service 


Commission 


one who has demonstrated his fitness and 
competency in such an exceptional man- 
ner. The many American millers and 
members of the flour trade with whom he 
has come in contact during his stay in 
this country will heartily reciprocate his 
farewell message, congratulating him on 
the success of his work and wishing him 
the utmost good fortune in his future 
undertakings. 


LOYAL AND GENEROUS ADVERTISERS 

A few months ago The Northwestern 
Miller was suddenly confronted with a 
crisis in its paper supply, and for sev- 
eral weeks it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that it was able to 
enough paper with which to produce its 


secure 


weekly editions. 

Fortunately, the situation 
sufficiently to enable it to meet immediate 
requirements and to provide a sufficient 
surplus supply so that a similar emer- 


improved 


gency is insured against for at least a 
year in advance, by which time it is hoped 
that the great and world-wide shortage 
in book paper will be overcome. 

During this anxious period, the price 
paid for paper by The Northwestern 
Miller advanced enormously; indeed, it 
ceased to be a question of price, but 
became one of securing paper at any 
figure the seller named, so that enough 
could be secured to keep the presses in 
operation. 

Coincidental with the enormous in- 
crease in this item of productive expense, 
others advanced in proportion almost 
equal to that of paper. Nevertheless The 
Northwestern Miller refused to advance 
its advertising rates, making the same 
charge for space as before the war. In 
fact, there has been no increase in the 
advertising rates of this publication since 
1906. 

Maintaining its standard of typo- 
graphical excellence on the same scale as 
before, even, in many details, improving 
it, The Northwestern Miller has refused 
to pass on to its advertisers the enor- 
mously increased cost of production, 
although its circulation has grown very 
materially and its advertisefs would 


doubtless regard such an advance as not 
only justifiable, but inevitable, and would 
willingly pay it if asked to do so. 

Apparently, therefore, an advance in 
advertising rates, in view of increased 
cost of production, would be warranted, 
but, as a matter of fact, there is involved 
in this question a moral principle which 
this publication fully recognizes. 

Unless absolutely necessary, no one has 
the right at this time to advance the 
price of the commodity he has to sell. 
To do so is to add one more item to the 
burden of increased costs under. which 
the country labors. It is not, morally 
speaking, a question of can it be done, or 
will the advance be willingly paid? but 
should it be done, and is it absolutely 
necessary in order to avoid actual loss? 

In this instance, although the cost of 
production of The Northwestern Miller 
has increased tremendously, the volume 
of advertising which it carries has like- 
wise grown at a remarkable pace, so that 
the margin of profit on its gross business 
is still enough to enable it to sell ad- 
vertising space at the same old rate and 
make a net profit sufficient to satisfy the 
moderate requirements of its stockhold- 
ers. 

Thus, while the excuse for a material 
advance in rates certainly exists, and 
while such an advance could no doubt 
be put into effect without difficulty, the 
moral right to enforce it is lacking. As 
long as this condition continues, as long 
as it is possible to pay out of its adver- 
tising income the steadily increasing cost 
of production and still make a fair and 
reasonable return to its owners, so long 
will The Northwestern Miller continue its 
present policy of asking its advertisers 
no more than the rates established some 
fourteen years ago. 

Frankly, in stoutly maintaining this 
policy, The Northwestern Miller is actu- 
ated not only by considerations of moral 
responsibility to its public, but also by 
sound business reasons. It believes and 
expects that its advertisers will appre- 
ciate and will remember its course dur- 
ing this period of advancing prices, when 
it has consistently sold its space at the 
same rates as before and has refused to 
advance them, and that, in so doing, it 
is creating for itself an enduring good 
will which, in the end, will benefit it far 
more than any immediate increase in its 
revenue and profits. 

Since the paper crisis already referred 
to as occurring a few months ago, many 
most gratifying evidences have been re- 
ceived, testifying to the fine sentiment 
which exists toward The Northwestern 
Miller on the part of its advertisers and 
their willingness to share with it the 
burden of increased cost; even théir 
eagerness to do so. 

On one occasion a number of repre- 
sentative millers, all advertisers, called 
at this office and expressed their concern 
over the situation in regard to the paper 
supply, and at the same time every one 
of them stated that, in the event of the 
shortage becoming acute, necessitating 
the curtailment of space in order to save 
paper, The Northwestern Miller was au- 
thorized to omit his advertisement and 
to charge for it quite the same as if it 
had been published. 

Here is a voluntary communication 
recently received from another advertiser 
which illustrates the same fine and gen- 
erous spirit: 

“Appreciating the fact that you have 
not increased your advertising rates in 
the face of the great advance in the 
price of paper and cost of labor, although 
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every other trade journal has materially 
increased its rates, we hereby authorize 
you to reduce the space occupied by us 
to one-half its present size for the next 
year, but to make no change in your 
charge to us. 

“We believe that during the scarcity of 
paper all advertisers in .The Northwest- 
ern Miller should show their apprecia- 
tion of the way you have stood by them 
through these trying times by taking 
similar action to the above. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“SHeFFIELD-Kine Mitiine Co., 
“H. H. Kine, President.” 

Of course The Northwestern Miller 
could not take advantage of such a lib- 
eral proposition as the foregoing, and as 
long as it is able to maintain its present 
basis of rates against advancing costs of 
production it would not be justified in so 
doing; nevertheless, such a proposal is 
very greatly appreciated. 

Incidents of this kind; manifestations 
of kindly interest in the continuing wel- 
fare of this publication, of a sincere de- 
sire to co-operate with it in any difficul- 
ties it may encounter, and of a willing- 
ness financially to assist in meeting its 
increased costs of production, are ex- 
periences which give The Northwestern 
Miller the most profound satisfaction, 
being evidences that its policy is fully 
understood and 
there exists between its advertisers and 
itself relations which are exceedingly 
rare in business; the result of many years 


appreciated, and that 


of mutual confidence and regard. 


WHEAT FROM THE ORIENT 

The United States is so accustomed to 
the exportation of wheat and its prod- 
ucts that only in exceptional years does 
it pay much attention to the possibilities 
of importation, at least from any coun- 
tries other than Canada. Recently a 
small amount of wheat and flour from 
Argentina, has been brought in, but cir- 
cumstances provide the South American 
republic with a far more natural market 
for its products in Europe, and thus 
wheat or flour shipments to the United 
States are always likely to remain, as 
they have been in the past, comparative- 
ly small. Mexico, which until recent 
years, regularly stood next to Canada as 
the chief source of wheat imports for the 
United States, has of late practically 
disappeared as a wheat-exporting coun- 
try. The total wheat imports in the 
past twenty years have ranged from a 
minimum of seven thousand bushels in 
the fiscal year 1903-04 to a maximum of 
twenty-eight million in 1917-18, while 
flour imports have varied from six hun- 
dred barrels in 1902-03 to six hundred 
and seventy-five thousand in 1917-18. 

The figures for 1917-18 are interesting, 
not only as representing the maximum in 
both wheat and flour imports, but as for 
the first time suggesting strongly the 
possibility of extensive imports from the 
In that year the United States, 
suffering from a short wheat crop, 
brought in from Australia 3,475,000 
bushels of wheat and 207,451 barrels of 
flour. In the following year, 1918-19, 
Australia for the first time passed Can- 
ada as a source of foreign wheat supply 
for the United States, the nation’s wheat 
imports from Australia in that year 
amounting to 5,372,000 bushels, as against 
only 4,737,000 brought in from Canada; 
Australian wheat was nearly fifty per 
cent of the total amount imported from 
all sources. Figures for 1919-20 are, of 
course, not as yet available, but as a 
result of the partial failure of the Aus- 
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tralian crop, and the consequent pro- 
hibition of exports, it is manifest that 
the total American imports of Australian 
wheat for this fiscal year have been very 
much smaller than in the two years just 
preceding. 

Another source of wheat supplies is, 
however, just beginning to manifest it- 
self. Indications now are that the Cali- 
fornia wheat crop this year will be un- 
usually small, and, as a result of the 
great expense of bringing in large quan- 
tities of wheat from other states, the 
millers of the Far West are turning their 
attention to Manchuria. Wheat-growing 
in Manchuria has developed very rapidly 
within recent years, and the flour which 
the Manchurian mills are now shipping 
to southern China is said to be of excel- 
lent quality. The exportable  sur- 
plus of wheat in Manchuria at present 
is presumably not large, for the Aus- 
tralian shortage is making heavy de- 
mands on it for the oriental trade; but it 
is reported that a certain amount of 
Manchurian wheat has already been pur- 
chased for shipment to the Pacific Coast, 
and it is probable that more will follow. 

The importance of this new develop- 
ment is far more for the future than for 
the immediate present. It indicates that 
the Orient is rapidly advancing in the 
world’s wheat and flour trade, and that 
Manchuria is likely before long to share 
with Australia and India a marked in- 
fluence on wheat markets everywhere. 
The collapse of Russia as an exporting 
nation has thrown the burden of supply- 
ing the world with wheat and flour 
chiefly on the United States, Canada and 
Argentina, with such assistance as Aus- 
tralia has been able to render in its 
favorable crop years. Until very recent- 
ly, Manchuria was almost negligible, its 
wheat crops and flour-milling capacity 
being inadequate even to take care of the 
needs of neighboring Asiatic communi- 
ties. Now, however, Manchuria is begin- 
ning to appear as a competitor, not only 
with the American miller abroad, but 
with the American fatmer at home. 

It used to be said that the price of 
American wheat was directly based on 
the world’s price, as established in such 
markets as London and Liverpool. The 
war temporarily destroyed all existing 
methods for establishing this basis, and 
for the past six years the selling price of 
American wheat at home has been deter- 
mined primarily by domestic conditions, 
The shortage of supplies from other pro- 
ducing countries, notably from Russia, 
has enabled the United States virtually 
to dictate its domestic price as the only 
basis on which it would sell wheat or its 
products abroad, and a hungry world has 
had no alternative but to accept these 
terms. 

The .time is obviously coming, how- 
ever, when internal conditions within the 
United States will cease to establish the 
basic price for wheat all over the world. 
As soon as wheat in adequate quantity 
can be purchased elsewhere at lower 
prices, not only will the United States 
have to meet those prices abroad if it 
hopes to maintain its export trade in 
wheat and, above all, in its products, but 
its own millers will be able to import 
foreign wheat at levels which will hold 
the American farmers in check. The case 
of Manchuria, at present only an insig- 
nificant influence in the nation’s wheat 
supply, points clearly in the direction of 
domestic prices regulated by world rather 
than purely local conditions. 

It is probable that the American farm- 
er will raise a renewed clamor for an 
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import duty on wheat, particularly if the 


Republican party is victorious at the 


forthcoming election. This is apparently 
the only way in which the price of 


American wheat in domestic markets can 


artificially be held up, with its inevitable 
consequences of dearer flour, dearer 
bread, and the bitter dissatisfaction of 
the consuming public. Much of this dis- 
content will unquestionably be directed 
against the miller, behind whom the 
farmer is always able to shield himself. 
If the millers unite with the farmers to 
keep wheat and flour prices at an arti- 
ficially high level, they must be pre- 
“pared to take the consequences. If, on 
the other hand, the present tariff basis 
is maintained, the necessity for meeting 
the competition of foreign flour will be 
offset by the opportunity to buy wheat 
abroad, American prices will accurately 
reflect the real value of wheat and flour 
the world over, and the people of the 
United States will know that they are 
buying their bread at a fair and reason- 
able price. 





THE MOUNTAIN AND THE MOUSE 

Seldom has the familiar fable of the 
mountain which spread terror for miles 
around in the effort to produce a single 
mouse been more conspicuously applicable 
than to the course of the flour market 
during the past six weeks. Since Feb- 
ruary, 1919, when the terms of the Lever 
act were under discussion in Congress, 
the milling industry has been worrying 
over what might happen when the federal 
control of wheat prices, with all that such 
control entailed, was finally discontinued. 

Even as recently as four months ago, 
when Senator Gronna presented his pre- 
posterous scheme to cut short the Grain 
Corporation’s lease of life by some dozen 
weeks, prophecy ran to wild extrava- 
gance in both directions. According to 
Mr. Gronna and his henchmen, only the 
malign influence of the government 
agency was keeping the farmer from get- 
ting at least an additional dollar a bushel 
for his wheat; the millers and flour- 
handlers, on the other hand, anticipated 
an alarming decline in wheat prices as 
soon as the Grain Corporation’s steady- 
ing influence was removed. 

In view of what has actually hap- 
pened, it is hard to realize how keen were 
the anxieties of the months just past, or 
how sincerely many of the prophecies of 
disaster were believed in. The transi- 
tion has been so gentle as to have been 
almost imperceptible. Nobody has been 
ruined, and nobody has made a fortune; 
prices have remained virtually un- 
changed, and the market has been excep- 
tionally quiet. Flour prices on July 1, 
with an open market, were almost ex- 
actly where they were on April 1, when 
the Grain Corporation was active; the 
change in prices from May 1 to June 5, 
the period covering the actual shift of 
basis, was a matter of only a few cents. 
The temporary advance in the middle of 
May was due largely to unfavorable crop 
news. 

The milling industry has not infre- 
quently experienced anticipated disas- 
ters which failed to materialize according 
to schedule, but it has not often wit- 
nessed so extreme an example. Already 
the dangers so vividly foretold have been 
almost forgotten; it is necessary to read 
over the records of the months just past 
to realize how alarmingly they loomed 
on the horizon. The dullness of recent 
weeks may not have been altogether 
pleasant, but it has been entirely season- 
able and in full keeping with the normal 
characteristics of June in the flour trade, 


and it has been about as devoid of spec- 
tacular features as could well be im- 
agined. 

What has actually happened ought to 
serve as an excellent warning against 
borrowing trouble, or crossing too many 
bridges before they are reached. The 
flour-milling industry is based on the ab- 
solute need of the people for bread, a 
need which is almost as fundamental as 
their requirement of water, light or sleep. 
This being the case, the industry itself is 
protected and safeguarded, not alone by 
such provisions as the ingenuity of its 
members can devise, but by an immense- 
ly greater force: the instinct of the 
American people to protect themselves. 
Any peril which might even suggest the 
possibility of suspending the normal ac- 
tivity of the nation’s flour mills would be 
promptly met, not only by the millers 
themselves, but by the people as a whole. 

This does not mean that it is unneces- 
sary to make careful preparation against 
possible dangers, but it does clearly in- 
dicate the futility of wasting energy in 
vague alarm. The milling industry has 
met many difficulties, and will undoubt- 
edly continue to have more to meet, but 
most of these troubles in the past have 
been far more formidable in prospect 
than in realization. The difficulty is that 
it is so easy to forget. anxieties as soon 
as the cause for them is over, and thus 
to make each new obstacle appear to be 
unprecedented. The events of the past 
six weeks, taken in conjunction with all 
that was expected of them, suggest a 
popular refrain which is heartily recom- 
mended to all millers who have acquired 
the bridge-crossing habit: “What’s the 
use of worrying? It never was worth 
while.” 


WHY WORK AT ALL? 

Recent investigations, official and oth- 
erwise, of the freightcar shortage which 
for six months has contributed so largely 
to the economic unsettlement of the whole 
country have clearly shown that a con- 
siderable part of the trouble is due to 
the general inefficiency of labor. The 
number of men employed by the railroads 
appears to be sufficient, judged by for- 
mer standards, but each man now rep- 
resents a considerably smaller unit of 
work than he ever did before. As his 
pay has gone up, his efficiency has dimin- 
ished. Not only does he work shorter 
hours than before, but he accomplishes 
less during those hours when he is actu- 
ally supposed to be busy. 

The reason for this, so far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, is not hard to find. 
Most of the railway employees were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the so-called 
Plumb plan, and regarded the unquali- 
fied return of the roads to their former 
owners with anything but approval. They 
are, therefore, by no means eager to have 
the railroads successful on the present 
basis. They may or may not be delib- 
erately trying to bring on an admitted 
failure, but at any rate they have no 
genuine enthusiasm for the success of 
the corporations by which they are em- 
ployed. 

It is possible to make contracts and 
regulations governing wages and hours of 
work, and to specify duties and times for 
performing them, but it is not possible 
to formulate rules which will make men 
do their work as well as they can. This 
can come only from a genuine community 
of interest, when employers and em- 
ployees feel that they are working side 
by side for a common object. The dif- 
ference between efficiency and_ ineffi- 
ciency is largely a matter of enthusiasm 
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and interest, and it is in this respect that 
the professional “efficiency expert” so 
often betrays his uselessness. An em- 


ployer may know and practice all the’ 


efficiency rules in the latest textbook, but 
if he cannot get his work done with genu- 
ine enthusiasm, his hypothetical efficiency 
will fall lamentably short of obtaining 
the desired results. 

At present the railroads are split up 
into various groups: the owners, mostly 
small stockholders who do not know any- 
thing about railway operation; the man- 
agers, hard-working, experienced, consci- 
entious men who are somewhat baffled by 
new and unprecedented conditions; the 
more conservative groups of employees, 
more or less hostile to the managers, but 
still more afraid of the radicals in their 
own ranks, and, lastly, the radicals them- 
selves, frankly out to wrest the control 
away from all the other groups. In the 
continuous friction that has inevitably 
resulted, railroad efficiency has _ been 
gradually worn away, and the most con- 
spicuous result has been the payment of 
constantly increasing wages for less 
work. No termination of this process 
has so far been indicated, and the logical 
conclusion is that, if each hour lopped 
off the working day means fifty cents 
more in pay, by the time the railroad 
employees have succeeded in abolishing 
working hours altogether they will be 
drawing the salaries of railroad presi- 
dents. - 

The answer is to be found only in a 
general readjustment of the relations 
between employers and employees, just 
such a change as was advocated by Mr. 
Hoover in his memorable address on this 
subject in Boston. Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
gramme, formulated after months of 
careful study as a member of the gov- 
ernment’s special labor commission, con- 
templated a closer alliance among all 
those engaged in each industry on the 
basis of common interests, and the oblit- 
eration of the artificial line supposed to 
separate capital from labor. 

In those industries wherein the em- 
ployer is just as much of a worker as 
the employee, where the quality of each 
man’s work contributes to the success of 
the whole, and this success is reflected 
back in better pay and improved work- 
ing conditions, enthusiasm is easily main- 
tained. Every business, whether it be 
a flour ‘mill or a railroad, a newspaper 
or a factory, has some sort of individu- 
ality; and if this individuality is felt and 
shared in by every employee, from the 
president down, the service rendered is 
enthusiastic, and hence worth all it costs. 
The milling industry has, on the whole, 
been peculiarly fortunate in building up 
this spirit, and the experience of some 
of the leading milling companies in mak- 


ing genuine units of their working forces . 


points the way which the railroads will 
have to follow. : 

It may be possible to provide adequate 
finances for the roads, and to build 
enough ‘cars and other equipment to 
enable them to handle their immense vol- 
ume of business; but they will never be 
able to render really efficient service to 
the public as long as each company is « 
house divided against itself. The tim: 
will come when the chief object of th 
railway employee will be, not to get the 
largest possible wages for the smalles! 
possible amount of work, but to secur: 
a liberal return for the best service h: 
can possibly render. It is to help in 
bringing about such results as this tha‘ 
the country urgently needs a man like 
Herbert Hoover. 
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WHEAT FUTURES TRADING 


Plans for Reopening Markets Practically 
at Meeting of the Committee 
of 16 at Chicago—July 15 Date Set 

Curcaco, Itx., July 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Plans for reopening trading in 
wheat futures on July 15 for December 
delivery were practically completed at 
a meeting of the committee of 16, rep- 
resenting the eight leading grain ex- 
changes, held here today. 

The recommendations will be submit- 
ted tomorrow to a conference in Chicago 
of the advisory committee of 31, com- 
posed of millers, flour jobbers, bakers 
and other representatives of the trades 
allied to the grain business. The com- 
mittee is expected to approve the recom- 
mendations. 

No. 3 wheat is made deliverable at 5c 
penalty under No. 2. 





C. H. CHAtien. 





LINSEED CRUSHERS SUED 


Department of Justice Charges Violation of 
Anti-Trust Laws—Minneapolis Com- 
pany Makes Statement 


A dispatch from Washington last week 
stated that the Department of Justice 
had commenced a suit in equity against 
13 of the leading linseed*crushers in the 
United States on the charge of violating 
the anti-trust laws. The charge stated 
that the companies had entered into an 
unlawful combination to maintain prices 
of their products at artificially high 
levels. ; 

Commenting on the matter, the Archer- 
Daniels Linseed Co., of Minneapolis, in 
a circular to its. trade, says: “Sensational 
articles have appeared in the newspapers 
this week regarding action to be taken 
by government officials against linseed 
crushers, charging violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust act. We have not seen 
a copy of the charges, but it is claimed 
that in October, 1916, linseed oil was 
selling wholesale in the neighborhood of 
50c per gallon, and that in October, 1918, 
the price had increased to about $1.80. 
In October, 1916, the high and low 
points on linseed oil, car lots, were 71c 
and 90c per gallon, against $1.50 and 
$1.81 in 1918. Flaxseed at Minneapolis 
in October, 1916, sold at $2.45@2.70 bu, 
against $3.50@4.10 in October, 1918. 
Working cost is made up of cost of la- 
bor and supplies. In 1916 we figured 
working cost 15@20c per bu, in 1918, 
60@70c per bu. 

“Before the war there was no associa- 
tion of linseed crushers. During the war, 
government officials requested that an 
association be formed. This association 
acts the same as a board of trade or 
chamber of commerce in furnishing to 
any one prevailing prices. Naturally, 
prices only can be named on past trans- 
actions. There is no agreement either to 
maintain, advance or reduce prices, or to 
do anything im opposition to the Sherman 
act or any other law. It is difficult at 
times to explain the changes in linseed 
oil values. In London, on June 29, lin- 
seed oil was quoted at 81s per 112 lbs, 
six days previous at 75s 6d per 112 lbs, 
and during this time no change in La 
Plata linseed. At the moment, domestic 
linseed oil for September forward can 
be purchased for 6@8c per gallon less 
than English oil. For many months dur- 
ing our great scarcity, foreign oil was 
being offered at much under our cost. 
Its quality at times is questionable, and 
the buyer may have to accept a 3 per 
cent loss in weights. 

“It is unfortunate that many of our 
industries are put to great expense by 
the action of government officials, caused 
frequently by statements made by per- 
sons not well informed. Before the war, 
Germany’s wonderful commercial prog- 
ress which caused prosperity to every one 
was mainly the result of the govern- 
ment’s efforts to assist German industries 
in every possible way, while the present 
administrations in the United States 
seem to obstruct business at every op- 
portunity.” 

The firms concerned in the suit are 
William O. Goodrich Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; Archer-Daniels Linseed Co., Mid- 
land Linseed Products Co., Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co., and Northern Linseed 
Oil Co., Minneapolis; Red Wing (Minn.) 
Linseed Oil Co; Ankeney Linseed Mfg. 


Co., Des Moines, lowa; Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo (Ohio) Seed 
& Oil Co; Mann Bros. Co., Buffalo; 
American Linseed Oil Co. and National 
Lead Co., New York; Hirst & Begley 
Linseed Co., Chicago; Armstrong Bu- 
reau of Related Industries, Chicago. 
Two individuals, Julian Armstrong and 
Montagu Perry, were named in the bill. 





English Millers’ Convention 
Lonpon, Eno., June 23.—The thirty- 
second convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of British and Irish Millers was 
held June 15-18 at Felixstowe, on the 
east coast. During the war the annual 


meetings of the association were aban- 


doned, and the one at Felixstowe was 
the first to mark the new era. The mill- 
ers gathered in goodly numbers, much 
was accomplished at the business meet- 
ings, and splendid weather prevailed 
throughout the week. 

The new president of the association 
is S. Armstrong, managing director of 
Cranfield Bros., Dock Roller Mills, Ips- 
wich, who gave an interesting address on 
taking the chair at the first business 
meeting. On referring to the newspaper 
scare in regard to possible famine condi- 
tions, owing to short crops of wheat in 
the different parts of the world, he said 
the position was serious, though some- 
what exaggerated, and that it was pos- 
sible that the prayer, “Give us this day 
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the western states. An_ investigation 
made by representatives of the depart- 
ment in Ohio showed, it is stated, that 
labor agents of manufacturing plants in 
the larger cities were taking men off the 
farms. Touring the country in auto- 
mobiles, they have offered from $5 to 
$12 per day, and have sometimes taken 
as many as 20 men in one day for ship- 
ment to such establishments as the big 
rubber companies in Akron, Springfield, 
Canton, Columbus, and Cleveland. 

Favorable reports of labor. conditions 
in the harvesting area of the Southwest 
are reaching the Department of Agri- 
culture. While in some sections there is 
a shortage of harvest hands, it is said 
for the most part the situation is much 
better than was expected, and that there 
will be plenty of help to handle the 
crops in that region. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





San Francisco Port Charges 

San Francisco, Cat., July 3.—The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and the California State Board of Har- 
bor Commissioners have investigated re- 
cently published statements in which 
figures were given in an attempt to prove 
that port charges in San Francisco were 
higher than those of other Pacific Coast 
ports. In the hypothetical case used as 
an illustration, the pilotage fees, dock- 
age and dock rental were included in 





$500,000,000 to $150,000,000. 


Congress on March 4, 1919. 


Corporation, now in process. 








GRAIN CORPORATION RESTORES $350,000,000 
OF ITS CAPITAL TO UNITED STATES TREASURY 


The Treasury will receive $350,000,000 as a result of the action of the 
stockholders and directors of the United States Grain Corporation in voting 
to return this money and reduce the capitalization of the Corporation from 


This first step in the liquidation of the United States Grain Corporation 
returns to the Treasury -$350,000,000 in the same fiscal year in which it was . 
withdrawn, and is the total amount drawn from the Treasury by the United 
States Grain Corporation of the $1,000,000,000 appropriated for its use by 


The $150,000,000 original capital of the Corporation will be returned 
to the Treasury in full in the final liquidation of the United States Grain 








our daily bread,” might become a reality 
instead of a polite fiction to many people. 

If so, the people will find out the rea- 
son. The only safety for any nation is 
in productive work. Some people can 
learn through their heads and _ their 
hearts, whereas some can only learn the 
elementary truths of life through suffer- 
ing. Unless the common people realize 
the importance of this elementary fact of 
work and production, there is bound to 
be untold suffering throughout the world. 

In alluding to the poor flour which 
British mills are compelled to grind un- 
der government instructions, Mr. Arm- 
strong said: “The debasing of the loaf is 
a matter extremely painful to us, as it 
must be extremely painful to the public. 
In the days when we had more sellers 
than buyers in the wheat market, we were 
able to choose the wheats we would grind, 
and we have spent our lives, most of us, 
in trying to turn out the best quality 
flour. It was a sad day for us when the 
foul days of the war made it incumbent 
upon us patriotic men almost to turn out 
the worst. We adopted as our motto in 
those days: ‘Golden grain, God’s gift, we 
grind. Today, owing to the shortage 
of the supplies in grain, that is not al- 
ways the quotation; it is frosted, heated 
and otherwise damaged, and we then 
look upon it, not as the gift of God, byt 
the gift from some other quarter, the 
gift of the Wheat Commission.” 


C. F. G. RarKes. 





Army Recruiting Minimized 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 3—In re- 
sponse to complaints made by farm or- 
ganizations that recruiting by the army 
and navy was tending further to increase 
the shortage of farm labor, the War 
department has announced that it has 
taken steps to reduce to the minimum 
recruiting in rural communities, and to 
concentrate its efforts in the larger 
cities. 

The War department, however, dis- 
claims responsibility for the labor dif- 
ficulties complained of by farmers in 





the cost for a vessel of 6,000 tons cargo 
and draft of 30 feet, remaining in port 
10 days. 

In refutation of the published figures, 
John H. McCallum, president of the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, says: 

“No port in North America has lower 
port charges than San Francisco. 

“A vessel of 6,000 tons and 30-foot 
draft coming into the port of San Fran- 
cisco from any foreign point for 10 days 
or less would pay, in incoming and out- 
going pilotage fees, a total of $360. It 
would pay no dock rental whatever. The 
cargo of this ship, incoming and outgo- 
ing, would be charged l5c per ton each 
way, or a total of 30c, making the dock- 
age charges amount to $1,800 which, add- 
ed to the pilotage, makes a total for ship 
and cargo of $2,160 for a vessel of these 
dimensions and cargo capacity. 

“In Seattle, for instance, pilotage is 
optional with ship owners; and assuming 
that none were paid on our hypothetical 
ship, we have only to deal with dockage 
charges. These amount to 30c per ton 
for incoming cargo and 25c for outgoing, 
or a total of 55¢c per ton. This would 
make a total charge against the cargo of 
the vessel of $3,300, as compared with 
total charges in San Francisco, includ- 
ing pilotage fees, of but $2,160, a dif- 
ference of $1,140 in favor of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“It is obvious from these figures that, 
for shippers and receivers of merchan- 
dise, San Francisco offers the advantage 
of unusually low port charges.” 


R. C. Mason, 





Price-Fixing on German Foodstuffs 

Germany has continued price-fixing of 
foodstuffs for another year, in order to 
guarantee producers a fair return and 
encourage increased production, accord- 
ing to a report to the State department 
from Berlin. The scheme of price-fixing 
is based on a minimum price arrangement 
administered on a sliding scale to meet 
cost fluctuations, 
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NEW MILL FOR WICHITA 


Victory Mill & Elevator Co., Incorporated for 
$1,000,000, Plans to Begin Construction 
Work This Summer—Site Purchased 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—Following 
a meeting of stockholders in Kansas City, 
July 1, the Victory Mill & Elevator Co. 
will next week file request for a charter 
with an authorized capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, half of which will be preferred 
and half common. Substantially all of 
the common stock already has been sub- 
scribed, and it is stated that men back 
of the new enterprise are prepared to 
take the entire issue of it if it is not 
readily disposed of otherwise. 

At the head of the new company is 
Dr. J. C. Wilhoyt, formerly a physician 
at Manhattan, Kansas, but who _ has, 
through successful oil operations, ac- 
cumulated a large fortune in the past 
few years. John Madden, Jr., an attor- 
ney of Wichita, is secretary and treas- 
urer, and William Reid, formerly sales- 
manager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, and until re- 
cently European export sales-manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The company already controls a site 
in North Wichita, between the Santa Fe 
and Terminal tracks, not far from the 
present plant of the Red Star Milling 
Co. The plans contemplate the building 
of a flour mill of at least 1,200 bbls ca- 
pacity, with a present minimum of 300,- 
000 bus concrete storage. The latter 
may, however, be substantially increased 
witha view to operating large storage 
capacity supplementary to the flour mill. 

Mr. Reid, now resident here, has as- 
sumed active charge of plans. He will 
not, however, move to Wichita until in 
the autumn. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





German Deal in Corn 

New York, N. Y., July 3.—A dispatch 
from Buenos Aires states that the re- 
cently recorded sharp advances in the 
price of Argentine corn are due to a 
news leak to the effect that the League 
of Agriculturists of Germany had con- 
tracted with a Dutch firm for the pur- 
chase of 1,000,000 tons of that cereal, 
the contract being guaranteed by the 
German government to be paid for month 
by month as the corn arrives, out of the 
proceeds of Germany’s monopoly of 
potash. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





British Flour Importers Meet 


Lonvon, Ena., June 23.—The National 
Association of Flour Importers held its 
annual meeting at Dundee on June 15, 
and the flour-importing trade of the 
United Kingdom was well represented. 

Joseph Philip, of the firm of Watson 
& Philip, Dundee, was elected president 
for the coming year, Frank T. Collins, 
of Stannard, Collins & Co., London, vice- 
president, and Robert C. Henderson, of 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, hon- 
orary secretary and treasurer. 

Various questions respecting imported 
flour came under review, and special at- 
tention was paid to the subject of ob- 
taining fair differential freight rates be- 
tween imported wheat and imported 
flour. It was unanimously decided that 
every effort must be made to obtain an 
equitable adjustment of the differential 
between the two articles. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
president entertained the delegates at 
luncheon, during which Frank T. Collins 
was presented with a gold watch and 
chain as a personal recognition by the 
members of the flour-importing trade of 
his services while manager of the flour 
department of the Royal Commission on 
Wheat Supplies in the last years of the 
war and for several months after the 
armistice, until ill health obliged him to 
hand over the reins to another. 

Outings were arranged for the dele- 
gate8, and they were taken by motor to 
such ‘interesting places as Glamis, Kir- 
riemuir, Lintrathen, Blairgowrie, Pit- 
lochry and the Pass of Killiecrankie, thus 
seeing a very fair sample of the High- 
lands of Scotland, and under ideal con- 


ditions. 
C. F. G. Rarxes, 
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TRANSPORTATION SLIGHTLY IMPROVED 
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Betterment in Conditions Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—Much Time Devoted to Problem of Coal Supply— Further Com- 
plaints Heard as to Seriousness of the General Situation 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 3.—There 
was slight improvement in the transpor- 
tation situation this week, according to 
reports reaching the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Aside from its hearings on rate ad- 
vances and the regular routine business, 
the Commission devoted a good deal of 
time this week to the coal situation in 
various sections of the country. 

The problem of producing and dis- 
tributing enough coal to carry American 
industries and private consumers through 
the coming winter without the stoppage 
of factories and the hardships of fuel 
shortage among householders is fast be- 
coming the outstanding problem before 
the federal government, though there is 
the possibility that it will be eclipsed by 
the task of moving the crops during the 
next two months. 

The railroad situation as it affects coal 
movements is in a complete muddle as 
this is written. Here are some of its 
many diverse phases: 

(1) There are critical fuel shortages 
in the Northwest and New England, 

(2) There are fuel shortages of scarce- 
ly lesser importance in many large cities, 
including New York and Philadelphia in 
the East. 

(3) The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has promulgated priority orders 
on behalf of the Northwest and New 
England. 

(4) Reports from these sections indi- 
cate that the preference orders have not 
materially increased the movement of 
coal to them. 

(5) These priority orders have been 
assailed by the coal operators in the 
courts, and this week a West Virginia 
judge issued a temporary injunction re- 
straining the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
from executing a regulation approved by 
the Commission by which it assigned 
cars to certain mines on its lines for loco- 
motive coal. 

(6) The Commission two weeks - ago 
placed a ban on the use of open-top cars 
in eastern territory for purposes other 
than coal-hauling. The railroads have 
not complied with this order, and the in- 
dustries affected by it have joined in 
forceful protest against the order. The 
Commission, in response to this protest, 
has ordered a hearing on this phase of 
the coal problem here on July 8. 

(7) In the priority orders promulgated 
to relieve the Northwest and New Eng- 
land, the Commission withheld the right 
of coal pools to secure additional cars at 
the mines in excess of their distributive 
shares according to the ratings of the 
several mines from which they were 
drawing fuel. 

(8) In a priority order issued last 
lhursday to expedite fuel to the public 
utilities of the city of Philadelpbia, the 
Commission forsakes this ground and 
makes specific assignments of additional 
cars to certain mines for coal consigned 
o the Philadelphia utilities. Two days 
before, the Commission had refused a 
similar request made by James J. Stor- 
row, the New England fuel administra- 
tor, because it held that it did not have 
iuthority under the transportation act. 

The gist of the coal situation is that 
the Commission has apparently accom- 
plished little to relieve the variously lo- 
cated fuel shortages thus far, and the 
time during which such sections as the 
Northwest and New England can get 
their winter’s supply is fast passing. 

A study of the recommendations now 
hefore the Commission for relief reveals 
two outstanding points that are likely to 
be stressed within the next two weeks. 
Primarily, there will be a drive against 
the use of coalcars for the transporta- 
tion of any commodities besides fuel. 
According to reports reaching the capi- 
tal, notwithstanding the recent order lim- 
iting the use of such cars in eastern ter- 
ritory to coal, building materials, steel 
and even automobiles are moving in open- 
top cars. 

Then there will be a strong effort made 
to prevent the exportation of coal dur- 
ing the continuance of the present fuel 
emergencies in yarious sections of the 


country. Fuel exportations increased 
over 1,000,000 tons in April over March 
figures. More recently there has been a 
reduction, according to the National 
Coal Association. However, Mr. Stor- 
row, the New England fuel administra- 
tor, has publicly charged within the past 
few days that it was the continuing ex- 
port movement of fuel which was inter- 
fering with the accumulation of stocks 
for the winter in the northeastern states. 
The policy of exporting at fancy prices 
in the face of the domestic shortage he 
characterized as “reckless, ruthless 
greediness.” 

The Commerce Commission has un- 
questioned power to limit the use of 
open-top cars to coal-hauling. To do so, 
however, will raise bitter complaints 
from the industries affected. If the 
Commission decides to proceed with the 
enforcement of its order to this effect, 
it will have to clarify the language em- 
ployed in its previous issuance to re- 
move ambiguities which are now making 
evasions possible. A decision on this 
point will be reached at the hearing on 
July 8. 

Regarding the restriction of fuel ex- 
ports, the authority of the Commission 
is not so clear. In fact, the majority of 
the Commission holds that it cannot in- 
voke a straight embargo on exports, but 
may be able to reach the same end by 
service regulations. The President, how- 
ever, has unimpaired authority under the 
Lever act, which is still in force, to place 
an embargo on fuel exports, and it is 
likely that New England will ask him to 
exercise this power within the next week. 

Another point over which there is a 
question of authority is that of whether 
the Commerce Commission has authority 
to assign additional coal cars to mines 
for loading for particular emergency 
points. The transportation act carries a 
provision which directs the Commission, 
in cases of shortage of equipment, to 
distribute cars to the several mines on 
the basis of their mine ratings, i.e., the 
number of cars they need for 100 per 
cent production. A further provision in 
the act gives the Commission emergency 
power to take extraordinary action when 
transportation crises develop in the trans- 
portation of coal. 

The operators contend that the emer- 
gency authority of the Commission does 
not set aside the preceding provision or- 
dering a distribution of coalears accord- 
ing to mine ratings.. The Commission it- 
self has both accepted this view and then 
departed from it within a period of one 
week. It is a phase of the transporta- 
tion act which must ultimately go to the 
courts for decision. 

The foregoing account is an altogether 
inadequate picture of the complexity of 
the coal problem before the Interstate 
Commerce -Commission. It bears out, 
however, in some degree the statement 
that the problem is daily looming larger, 
and that, thus far, no progress has been 
made to solve it. 

JoHN J. MarrInan, 


Facts Concerning the Freight Situation 


Totepo, Onto, July 3.—C. A. Owens, 
who is identified in an executive capacity 
with a number of manufacturing con- 
cerns at Marion, Ohio, including the 
Marion National Mill Co., has addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton in which he points out several perti- 
nent facts, and indicates that, unless 
something is done, transportation condi- 
tions will be brought to a point where 
they will absolutely ruin the country. 
The points made in his letter, and which 
are quoted, are: ; 

“It is a fact that it is not possible for 
carload shippers to secure equipment to 
move their products. 

“A large number of carload shippers 
can move their product by dividing same 
up into L.C.L. shipments, which they are 
doing—this placing a heavy burden on 
the railroad facilities. In this connec- 
tion it is a fact that cars used by the 
railroad in moving L.C.L. freight do not 


make the miles or carry the weight that 
solid cars make. 

“L.C.L. shippers have suffered very 
little delay at any time in transportation 


matters or acceptance of their freight by” 


transportation companies, which is re- 
sponsible for the increase in the move- 
ment. 

“As a cure, we recommend that a gen- 
eral embargo be declared on all L.C.L. 
shipments, except perishable food prod- 
ucts, for a period of time long enough 
to give a large majority of cars in this 
service an opportunity to be placed in 
carload traffic, which will relieve the 
transportation situation of the entire 
country. 

“A concrete demonstration of the 
above facts is that of a certain L.C.L. 
railroad transfer with which we are 
familiar, which along in 1912 to 1914 was 
transferring about 300 tons daily. The 
same transfer is now handling from 2,000 
to 2,500 tons daily.” 

W. H. Wicorn. 


JAPANESE EMBARGO LIFTED 


Government Will Permit Export of Flour 
When 50 Per Cent of Wheat Is Imported 
—Selling Campaign on Pacific Coast 


Seatrie, Wasn., July 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Japanese government has 
raised its embargo on flour exports, and, 
effective July 1, permits export of flour 
when 50 per cent of the wheat is im- 
ported into Japan. This includes im- 
ports of Manchurian wheat to Japan. 

Standard Japanese flour, c.i.f., Pacific 
Coast, is quoted at $10 bbl. It tests 10.3 
per cent dry gluten, 9.4 per cent mois- 
ture, .74 per cent ash, and 12 per cent 
protein. The freight rate on flour from 
Japan to Seattle is $4 ton. 

American representatives of the large 
Japanese importers expect to work Jap- 
anese flour to the Pacific Coast. They 
also report large engagements of Man- 
churian wheat for the United Kingdom. 

W. C. Trrrany. 








Death of Robert Norton 

Lonvon, Ene., June 23.—The death 
occurred on June 10 of Robert Norton, 
a London milling engineer. He had been 
in poor health for some months, but 
was apparently much better when, on the 
morning of June 10, as he was dictating 
letters to his stenographer, he suddenly 
died from heart talere. Mr. Norton was 
brought up as a miller, serving his ap- 
prenticeship with the late Peter Mum- 
ford, of London. Later he joined the 
staff of Henry Simon, Ltd., milling en- 
gineers, of Manchester, England, and 
some years later had practical experience 
in milling in California, Chile and Ar- 
gentina. 

On returning to England he became as- 
sociated with Louis R. Rolfe, and re- 
mained with him until the latter decided 
to settle in the United States. Mr. Nor- 
ton then set up business on his own ac- 
count as a consulting milling engineer, 
with an office at 59 Mark Lane, and for 
many years made a special study of 
wheat conditioning, about which he be- 
came quite an authority. 

He had many friends among the mill- 
ing fraternity, for besides being an ex- 
pert on milling, he had a genial, whim- 
sical manner and a fund of interesting 
talk which made him a general favorite 
with all who came into personal touch 
with him. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Australian Shipping Position 

Average, So. Aust., June 1.—A strong 
recommendation that the Commonwealth 
should immediately arrange for the most 
suitable vessels of the Commonwealth 
Line to be employed in the Australian 
coastal trade in numbers sufficient to 
meet requirements is the conclusion set 
forth in the interim report of the select 
committee on sea carriage. This was 
tabled in the House of Representatives. 
The report states that the evidence taken 
establishes beyond question the following 
results of the lack of shipping: 

Considerable quantities of wheat are 
awaiting carriage from South Australia 
and Victoria to New South Wales and 
Queensland to provide food for the peo- 
le of those states; for some time house- 
olders in Victoria and other states have 
not been able to obtain coal, and at pres- 
ent only limited supplies are available; 
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there is an alarming shortage of coal 
throughout Australia for railway and 
other public utilities, as well as for manu- 
facturing purposes; enormous quantities 
of chaff and other produce are awaiting 
shipment in South Australia, Western 
Australia and Queensland, which is 
urgently required in New South Wales 
and Queensland for feeding starving 
stock in the drouth-stricken areas; there 
are large accumulations of general cargo, 
including fruit and other perishable prod- 
uce, at various interstate ports for ship- 
ment to other states, amounting to thou- 
sands of tons, and vast accumulations of 
timber are banked up in Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania and Queensland, which 
is urgently required in other states. At 
least 15 additional steamers are needed 
on the Australian coast, and 20 could be 
usefully employed. 
Cuartes J. Marruews. 





Federated Flour Club Gonvention 

New York, N. Y., July 3.—The Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs will meet 
for a one-day session in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Wednesday, July 14, headquarters be- 
ing the Hotel Statler. 

It is expected that there will be a 
fairly representative attendance from 
the eastern division and, with the natural- 
ly heavier attendance of the western 
clubs because of their closer proximity, 
the total number will no doubt be great- 
er than at the Buffalo meeting. 

There will be some live matters brought 
up for discussion, and the meeting will 
be an interesting one. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Violation of Inspection Law 

InpiaNapotis, Inp., July 3.—Paul Kuhn 
and William A. Dorgan, of the Paul 
Kuhn Grain Co., Terre Haute, pleaded 
guilty, Tuesday, before A. B. Anderson, 
judge of the United States district, court 
in Indianapolis, on a charge of having 
violated the federataw providing that 
all grain shipments in interstate com- 
merce shall be passed by federal inspec- 

tors. Each was fined $100 and costs. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





India’s 1920 Wheat Crop 

Wasuineton, D, C., July 3.—Cabled 
reports to the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome’ give the 1920 production of 
wheat in India as 375,884,000 bus. This 
is an increase of 34.4 per cent over the 
1919 crop, and 6.6 per cent above the 
five-year average The 1920 production 
of flaxseed in India is reported at 17,320,- 
000 bus, an increase of 84.3 per cent over 
last year’s wheat crop, but slightly less 
than the five-year average. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Ohio Grain Dealers’ Meeting 

Totepo, Onto, July 3.—The Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association held its annual con- 
vention at Cedar Point this week, with 
an attendance of fully 150. O. W. Cook, 
Columbus, was elected president, G. B. 
Swope, Amanda, vice-president, and J. 
W. McCord, Columbus, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions passed favored settling dis- 
putes between public utilities and em- 
ployees by arbitration; urged laws mak- 
ing strikes of such employees unlawful; 
opposed government ownership of utili- 
ties and railroads; urged the repeal of 
war legislation; advocated assisting dis- 
abled soldiers liberally, but opposed a 
general bonus, for the reason that it 
would continue present inflation; favored 
early revision of income tax and internal 
revenue laws, and repeal of excess profits 
tax; urged improvement of internal 
waterways and building of a barge canal 
connecting Lake Erie and the Ohio Riv- 
er; favored increased freight rates, and 
approved the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in declining to change wheat 
grades. 

While sentiment was divided as to the 
price of wheat on the new crop, there 
seemed to be a marked feeling in certain 
quarters that it would fall to at least 
$2.50 bu by Sept. 1, at the latest, and 
that there might be wide fluctuations 
until the 1921 harvest, when still lower 
prices might be looked for if the harvest 
is as big as this year. Railroad condi- 
tions were described as the worst on 
record. W. H. Wicern. 





CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Showers Prevail Over Southwest, But. Have Not Interfered With Harvest— 
Kansas Wheat-Cutting Practically Completed—Heavy Rainfall 
in Alberta—Spring Wheat Conditions Less Favorable 


Kansas Crry, Mo. July 6.—(Special 
Sana, hoa itary a have prevailed over 
the Southwest the last few days, but 
have not interfered with harvesting to 
any extent. Kansas wheat-cutting is 
practically completed, with the exception 
of the northern tier of counties, exclud- 
ing the far southwestern section of the 
state. The heads are well filled out, with 
every prospect of the total yield being up 
to or in excess of previous estimates. 

The El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has just completed an analysis of 
51 samples of new-crop wheat gathered 
from widely scattered points in the west- 
ern half of Oklahoma, ranging from the 
extreme southern part to the northern 
line, and from El Reno westward to 
the state line. Of the samples named, one 
tested 57 lbs, three 59 lbs, and others 
from 60 to 64 lbs per bu. The average 
protein was 12.14 per cent, and average 
moisture 11.8 per cent. All samples were 
obtained early, and extreme hot weather 
since that time has reduced the moisture. 
Wheat ranges in color from yellow to 
fine dark hard. Most of it is hard to 
semi-dark and dark hard, Protein is 
showing up much better than last year. 


R. E. Srerurns. 





Excellent Weather for Harvesting 

Sr. Louris, Mo., July 6—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvesting of wheat in Missouri 
and southern Illinois is making rapid 
progress under excellent weather condi- 
tions. The quality of the wheat is gen- 
erally considered good, but the yield from 
different sections will vary. 

Perer Derwien. 


Northwestern Weather Conditions 


Minnearous, Minn., July 7—The 
weather in the Northwest last week was 
not altogether favorable. There were 
further extremely heavy rains through- 
out Minnesota and South Dakota, fol- 
lowed by hot, muggy weather. As a 
result, there is some talk of rust. No 
damage from this source, however, is re- 
ported, but the wheat is in the critical 
stage of growth just now. It is headed 
out and looks fine. What is needed is 
cool, dry weather such as we are having 
today. In a few scattered districts hail 
and rain did some damage, but no im- 
portance is attached to this, considering 
the unusual promise throughout the 
spring wheat belt as a whole. 

Reports from Minnesota geo dated 
July 3 and 5, are uniformly favorable. 
The outlook for all small grain is good, 
with the exception of that on low land 
where excessive moisture has done more or 
less damage. A few scattered patches 
of rye have already been cut. Corn is 
looking better than usual, and growth is 
advanced for this time of year. 

South Dakota is said to have the best 
a in years. The stand of all 
s grain is heavy. Some lodging is 
reported on account of heavy rains. Two 
weeks of favorable weather would un- 
doubtedly insure a bumper wheat crop 
for that state. Corn in South Dakota is 
more than the proverbial “knee high” at 
this period. 

In northeastern North Dakota there 
have been no general rains, only scattered 
local showers. A good rain there would 
be beneficial. Across the southern half 
of the state ample moisture is reported. 
Grains are heading out nicely and, gen- 
erally speaking, the outlook is fair to 

}. damage feared by grasshop- 
rs in North Dakota has not material- 
to date. 
Rozert T. Beary. 


The Spring Wheat Crop 

The weekly crop survey of the Van 

Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, fol- 
lows: 

“The ral tone of our reports from 

points ghout the Northwest on the 

situation is — favorable. Dur- 

the past week territory has had 

a amount of moisture. There are 

a number of districts, especially in South 


Dakota, Minnesota and eastern North 
Dakota where water is standing in the 


fields, and there will probably be some 
damage on the low ground. 


“The prospects in Montana at present 
are the best they have had in a number 
of years. Barring extraordinary condi- 


tions, good crops are almost assured in 
that state. 

“At present there is great interest in 
the rust situation. The grain has grown 
rapidly because of moisture and cool 
weather, and the plant is tender and 
would be easily subjected to black rust. 
We have heard a number of rumors of 
black rust in the Northwest, and have 
sent out wires trying to confirm them, 
but our correspondents report it is too 
early for black rust. The usual red rust, 
however, is in evidence and, with unfa- 
vorable weather, could easily develop into 
black rust. Within the next two weeks 
the critical period will arrive and we 
will be able to report definitely any dam- 
age. 

e Considerable wheat, barley and oats 
are headed throughout the southern ter- 
ritory. As far north as central North 
Dakota, wheat is now in the short-blade. 

“There have been the usual number of 
hailstorms, the most destructive ones be- 
ing in the territory southwest of James- 
town, N. D., one of them covering a 
strip almost 40 miles long and as wide as 
8 miles. 

“Flax is showing fine progress. Many 
of our correspondents report they have 
never seen it look better at this time of 
year. There are a few reports of it turn- 
ing yellow because of excess moisture, 
but the general condition is very satis- 
factory. 

“We are pleased to report that grass- 
hoppers are not doing much damage. 
They are small, and have been held back 
because of wet, cool weather. 

“The growth of corn has also been 
retarded to some extent because of cool 
weather. The moisture in the fields has 
prevented farmers from cultivating corn. 
Some fields are quite weedy, but the gen- 
eral condition is very good. 

“We are now arriving at the season 
when many damage reports will appear 
from day to day. The greatest danger 
now is from black rust, or heavy winds 
which might lodge the grain because the 
plant is tender and the growth very 
thick.” 





Central States Crop Conditions 


Torevo, Onto, July 3.—The harvest in 
Ohio will be somewhat late this year. 
Last year, by July 4 considerable wheat 
had already been cut in the northern tier 
of counties in Ohio, and what was left 
standing was ready to cut. Many farm- 
ers were busy in the fields July 4 cutting 
wheat. 

The weather recently has been favor- 
able for growing crops, with enough rain 
to keep the ground in good condition 
and furnish ample moisture. Cutting of 
wheat has started in southern Ohio, and 
will work northward rapidly with favor- 
able weather. Previous estimates of the 
crop still hold good. The: acreage is 
short, conditions variable, many fields of 
thin stand, and there has been some 
damage from Hessian fly. 

W. H. Wicern- 
* * 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 3.—Some 
showers occurred this week in Indiana, 
and rainfall was especially heavy in 
Blackford and Cass counties, but the 
period generally was fair, with bright 
sunshine. Wheat ripened rapidly, and 
cutting became general throughout cen- 
tral and southern parts of the state, 
spreading to the eastern section in the 
last day or two. 

The grain has ripened normally, and 
no new damaging elements have been an- 
nounced. Government estimates of a 
pas not to exceed 70 per cent of nor- 
mal, stand. Hessian fly damage reports 
continue to be received, but the extent 


of the ravages vary in different locali- 
ties. Spring wheat, of which Indiana 
has only a small acreage, is affected in 

~— places. ‘ 
Barley generally is good, but in a few 
t is heading out very uneven 


counties i 


. 
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and the straw is short. Rye is ripening 
normally and cutting is proceeding rap- 
idly, with indications generally for a 
splendid yield. Oats are making splen- 

d progress, and forecasts are for a 
good crop. 

The stand of corn is better than usual. 
While the season has been somewhat 
backward and the growth is hardly what 
it should be, the plants have developed 
a good root system, and, with warmer 
weather now prevailing, the crop should 
come out all right. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
* * 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., July 3.—Harvest- 
ing of the wheat crop in Tennessee was 
practically over at the end of the week, 
and a few farmers were beginning to 
thresh. It is expected that threshing 
will be under full headway the ee 
week. The reports indicate fair to goo 
yield, with quality fair. Some of the 
millers expect the new-crop price to 
open around $2.75. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Weather Favorable for Cotton Crop 

Artanta, Ga., July 3.—The past week 
has been very favorable for cotton, as 
well as other southern crops. Tempera- 
tures have been about normal, with plen- 
ty of sunshine; cultivation has “yan 
without any interruption, and the growth 
has been as good as could be expected. 

(Continued on page 69.) 





Winter Wheat Futures 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, July 1, five amendments to 
the trading rules of the organization were 
adopted, covering trading in wheat fu- 
tures. They are to be submitted to the 
members of the chamber for vote on 
July 12. They permit delivery of winter 
wheat against future contracts in this 
market. 

Under one new amendment No. 1 and 
No. 2 dark hard winter can be applied 
on contracts at 3c under No. 1 and No. 
2 northern spring, and No. 1 and No. 
2 hard winter can be applied against 
contracts at 5c discount under No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern spring price. 

Another amendment provides that, in 
case of an emergency, the directors are 
authorized to make grain on track at 
Minneapolis deliverable on future con- 
tracts. 

Still another provides that the direc- 
tors, in case of an emergency, can make 
grain in transit from country stations 
deliverable on future contracts. These 
emergency amendments are designed to 
take care of any undue fluctuations in 
the market, or other abnormal conditions 
that might arise. 

Changes have also been made in. the 
differentials between the various grades 
of spring wheat. These are as follows: 

That the contract grade of wheat for 
delivery on futures shall be No. 1 north- 
ern. 

That No. 2 northern wheat shall be de- 
liverable upon futures contracts at a dis- 
count of 3c per bu under No. 1 northern 
wheat. . 

That No. 3 northern wheat shall be de- 
liverable upon futures contracts at a dis- 
count of 8c per bu under No. 1 northern 
wheat. 

That the dark varieties of No. 1 north- 
ern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 northern 
wheat shall be applicable on future con- 
tracts at a premium of 2c per bu over 
the ordinary varieties of the same grades. 

That No. 1 red spring applies at 3c 
under No. 1 northern, and No. 2 red 
spring applies at 8c under No. 1 north- 
ern. 





New Wheat Brings Record Price 


_ Bautrmore, Mp., July 3.—The first new 
wheat of the season, five bags, or ten 
bushels, from one of the tidewater coun- 
ties of Virginia, was received here on 
Wednesday, June 30, by Stevens Bros., 
commission merchants, and sold to H. E. 
Wack & Co., millers and grain receivers 
and exporters, at $4 bu. The parcel was 
pronounced No. 2 red, free from garlic, 
dry and fairly clean, with berry lar 

and of color, and would probably 
have brought $5 or $6 bu had the sellers 
asked it, owing to the smallness of the 
consignment, its high quality and the 
usual rivalry attending the buying of 
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first new wheat, but the sellers thought 
they were safely high by naming $4 as 
the price, which breaks all records in 
these parts. No sooner had they said 
the word than they lost the wheat and all 
chance of obtaining more. 

First new wheat last year, 100 bus of 
poor quality, arrived on June 20, and 
sold at $2.75 bu. Since the first receipt, 
about 800 bus more of new wheat has 
arrived from Virginia and Maryland, av- 
eraging fine in quality and selling at 
prices. ranging $2.65@2.90. Weather con- 
ditions have been ideal for a week, but 
another soaking rain is now doing the 
honors. A heavy movement of new wheat 
is expected with good weather. 


Cuarues H, Dorsey. 





Washington Mill Destroyed 


Seatrie, Wasu., July 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire of undetermined origin 
totally destroyed the 500-bbl mill of the 
Colfax (Wash.) Milling Co., owned by 
the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., Moscow, 
Idaho, on July 4, and also the McFar- 
land feed mill. The loss on the flour mill 
is about $125,000, fully covered by in- 
surance. 


W. C. Trrrany. 





Montana Grain Inspection 


Great Faris, Mont., July 3.—Great 
Falls will be made the headquarters for 
the first grain-grading inspector to be 
named in Montana, and the office will be 
opened in time to handle the present 
crop. The decision to appoint a grain- 
grading inspector was made by the grain- 
grading commission following a hearing 
here July 1, at which practically every 
milling and elevator company and nu- 
merous individuals urged the merits of 
such a step. When the office is estab- 
lished, all the grain from the northern 
and eastern portions of the state will 
come under his jurisdiction, while that 
of the southern and western portions will 
be handled through the laboratory at the 
state college in Bozeman. 

The members of the commission sitting 
at the hearing here were Thomas S. 
Hunt, of Broadview, Thomas Connelly, 
of Havre, and Charles D. Greenfield, 
commissioner of agriculture for Montana. 
It was brought out that between 3,000,000 
and 3,500,000 bus of grain will now be 
handled by the mills of Great Falls, 
which was considered the logical city for 
the headquarters of the inspector. Wil- 
liam T. Greeley, president of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, and 
H. N. Stockett, its secretary, were two of 
the speakers for the move before the com- 
mission. Under the state law the salary 
of the inspector cannot exceed $200 a 
month. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Farmers Urged to Stack Grain 


Omana, Nes., July 3.—In a letter to 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, George P. Bis- 
sell, secretary of the T. B. Hord Grain 
Co., Central City, Neb., says: “It seems 
to me that campaigns should be originat- 
ed, through all the papers of the: state, 
that is, through all market papers and 
all local and county newspapers, calling 
on every farmer to prepare to stack his 
grain as soon as it is cut, and not leave 
it in the windrow with any expectation 


of selling it directly from the field when - 


threshed, as so many have been inclined 
to do. This has been a very popular and 
in some cases profitable proceeding in 
other years, but this year the car supply 
is wholly inadequate and the financial 
burden of loading up elevators in the 
country with this high-priced grain that 
cannot be ig: promptly is so heavy 
that country dealers manifestly cannot 
be expected to undertake the task. 

The farmers must be educated to the 
fact that this year’s crop will move slow- 
ly, and must be carried on the farm and 
protected from loss by exposure to 
weather, etc., as much as possible. No 
doubt the farm papers and stock jour- 
nals would be about the best means of 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the farmers. We hope you will see tha‘ 
these agencies are thoroughly aroused to 
the seriousness of the situation, so that 
they will repeatedly bring it to the at- 
tention of their readers.” 

Leion Les. 
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Flour prices at Minneapolis are 40c 
bbl higher for the week. No material 
improvement, however, is noted in de- 
mand. Buying is of a conservative char- 
acter, and represents only current or 
near-by requirements. A few mills last 
week reported freer inquiry and fair 
sales, but they were the exception rath- 
er-than the general rule. 

Notwithstanding the quietness, there 
seems to be a feeling in the air that good 
buying is close at hand. Stocks are get- 
ting to a point where buyers will shortly 
be forced to come in and replenish. It 
is said that many would be so now, were 
they satisfied that present prices would 
hold, 

Temporarily, the best domestic inquiry 
is for first clear. Many mills are sold 
ahead on this grade. There is also a 
sharp inquiry for second clear flour from 
the East, presumably for export. Nu- 
merous cable inquiries for prices have 
been received by mills this last week on 
second clear flour from different con- 
tinental markets. Mills demand payment 
at New York, while buyers ask for de- 
livered terms. A little red dog has been 
sold for export. 

Mills quote top family patent at $13.90 
@1430 bbl, standard patent $13.60@ 
13.75, bakers patent $13.20@13.50, in 98- 
lb cottons; fancy clear $12.40, first clear 
$11.75@11.90, second clear $8.50@9.25, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


* * 


Millfeed is displaying unusual strength, 
everything considered. Buyers held off 
just as long as they could, anticipating 
a decline. Apparently they are satis- 
fied that this is not coming, at least just 
yet, for demand in the last week has 
been fairly brisk. That stocks are low 
is evidenced by the fact that buyers want 
ul-rail shipment. This is not to be had, 
however, in any volume. About the only 
offerings Minneapolis mills have consist 
of bran in Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific cars for lake-and-rail shipment. 
Chis can be had at a discount under 
what is asked for all-rail shipment. 

It looks now as though nothing but an 
increased production could bring about a 
decline in wheat feeds, particularly since 
‘ars for eastern shipment are scarce 
ind ground feeds made of coarse grain 
continue high. While latter have declined 
4.50 in the last week, they are still 
515@19 ton over bran. 

All heavy wheat feeds are scarce. Some 
ity mills have neither flour middlings 
ior red dog to offer for shipment before 
September. Even standard middlings are 
carce for July shipment. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran is 
held at $49@52.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $55@56, flour middlings $63@64, 
ed dog $69@70, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
linneapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
enting a weekly capacity of 546,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
‘he Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WOM Vidscccudes “.+.s 269,165 49 
Last WOOK ...ccceseeeeses 341,470 62 
YOO? BBO vecsccbesesesece 156,110 29 
Two years ago ........++. 191,195 36 
Three years ago ......+++. 159,470 31 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation July 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 
1920°...... 49 336,420 116,380 34 
1919°...... 9 336,420 95,775 28 
1920f...... 6 416,610 147,265 35 
1919T...... 62 416,610 175,780 42 
*Week ending July 3 tWeek ending 

June 26, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, July 3, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 ° 














Minneapolis ... 1,855 725 632 628 
Duluth ........ 624 63 4 75 
Totals ...... 2,479 788 636 703 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to July 3, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ..101,743 100,411 71,355 102,374 
Duluth 18,741 89,904 17,039 33,604 





Totals ..... 120,484 190,315 88,394 135,978 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 3, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis .... 2,907 1,397 134 2,057 
Duluth ........ 1,284 319 7 415 
Totals ....... 4,191 1,716 141 2,472 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat prices are up 7@10c for 
the week, No. 1 dark closing today at 
$2.97@3 bu, and No, 1 northern at $2.85 
@2.90. There was a brisk demand for 
spring wheat the past week. A snappy 
demand from local mills, with several in- 
terior also in the market competing for 
wheat made a strong market. On Tues- 
day, offerings were quite heavy, even for 
three days, but everything was taken 
care of at unchanged prices. 

Winter wheat was strong and in good 
demand the first part of last week. On 
Friday, export bids were up about 2@3c, 
and the Kansas City market about the 
same amount, making this market out of 
line. Local mills were not inclined to 
meet these bids, and the demand for 
this variety since then has been only fair. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted at $2.87@ 
2.90 bu; No. 2 red, $2.85@2.87, 


THE COARSE GRAIN MARKET 


The feature of the coarse grain mar- 
ket the past week was the big break in 
all grains, with the exception of rye. 
Prices dropped 6@l5c bu. This was 
mainly due to reports of favorable 
weather for the growing crops in all 
parts of the grain belt and a falling off 
in demand. Rye was the exception. Re- 
ports of further selling for export ac- 
count had a strengthening effect on the 
local market. Local mills were fair buy- 
ers of choice rye, and shippers took most 
of the bulkhead lots. No. 2 closed July 
6 at $2.13@2.15 bu, an advance of 4c 
for the week. 

Corn was sluggish, and buyers were 
indifferent. They were inclined to shop 
around, and generally managed to get 
lower prices. Offerings were only mod- 
erate, but demand was listless. Closing 
prices, July 6: No. 3 yellow, $1.52@1.55 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1-50@1.52,—a drop of 
l5c since a week ago. 

here was only a scattered demand 
for oats. What little buying there was, 
was mainly for the top grades. Market 
was weak, and prices are 121,c bu lower 
than a week ago. No. 3 white closed at 


9814, @$1.00%, bu; No. 4 white, 934@ 
9TAc. 


4 

Barley was weak, with only a limited 
demand. Maltsters were in the market 
on a few days for limited quantities, 
while on other days there was a fair 
shipping demand for feed grades. Clos- 
ing range, $1.12@1.33 bu. 


OIL MEAL STEADY 


The demand for linseed oil meal has 
fallen off again. Last week crushers en- 
joyed a very good business in meal both 
for prompt and future shipments. Buy- 
ing was mostly by the larger jobbers, but 
there also was a fair demand from mix- 
ers and manufacturers. Reselling in sev- 
eral eastern markets the past few days 
had some effect on the buying, but as 
a rule the trade now has its wants filled 
for some time and, consequently, buyers 
have practically withdrawn from the 
market. 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the car situation the past few weeks. 
While mills are not getting all the equip- 
ment they need, they have managed to 
get sufficient to enable them to operate 
fairly heavy. As a rule, crushers have a 
large number of contracts on their books, 
especially on oil, and, with shipments of 
seed coming through in good shape, the 
operation of mills is expected to con- 
tinue to be quite heavy. 

Oil meal is quoted by crushers at $64 
ton for prompt shipment and $65 for 
August-September, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR RATES REDUCED 


At a recent meeting of the Central 
Freight Association, the following action 
was taken: 

“1, Recommended, that bran (made 
from grain only), in packages, minimum 
carload weight 35,000 lbs, be added to 
the general grain product list applicable 
within C. F. A. territory and from C, F. 
A. to eastern trunk line territory and 
also to the special grain product list, cov- 
ering traffic from the Northwest and 
when milled at northwest points. 

“2. That compound flour (self-rising 
flour), minimum carload weight 40,000 
lbs from the Northwest or milled in 
transit at points in the Northwest, etc., 
be added to the special grain product list 
covering traffic from the Northwest.” 


BIG FEED MILL FOR WABASHA 


The Jones-Dill-McPeak Co., of which 
R. E. Jones is president and treasurer, 
John Dill secretary, and W. L. McPeak 
vice-president and manager, is building 
a very complete mixed-feed manufactur- 
ing plant at Wabasha, Minn. It is to 
have a capacity of 200 tons per day of 
10 working hours. 

The plant has been des?, ved by Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., which company received 
the contract for machinery through C. A. 
Weaver, of Minneapolis, its northwestern 
representative. A complete line of Mon- 
arch machinery is to be installed. 

There will be six individual units, 
motor-driven and so arranged that any 
one may be operated independently from 
the other, or all may be operated to- 
gether. The plant is to be provided with 
belt carriers and loaders, thus reducing 
labor cost to a minimum. 

A full line of balanced rations for 
cows, horses and hogs will be manufac- 
tured, also a line of scratch feeds, fine 
ground feeds, cracked corn, crushed corn, 
crimped oats, alfalfa meal, etc. W. L. 
McPeak, the manager, who is in charge 
of construction, is also superintendent 
for the Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. 
Construction work is being rushed, and 
the company hopes to have the plant in 
operation by October. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The milling company at St. Peter, 
Minn., is being reorganized. 

The Doughman’s Club of St. Paul will 
hold its annual picnic Sunday, July 11, 
at Lake Gervais. 

Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $4@4.50 ton lower for the week, due 
to weakness in coarse grain. 

F. H. Riley, of the Eflorose Sugar Co., 
Cincinnati, is in Minneapolis for a few 
days, calling on the baking trade. 

Joseph H. Julicher, chemist for the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., visited 
the Dunwoody Institute last week. 

Edward F. Emmons, of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 
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The Britton (S. D.) Milling & Elec- 
tric Power Plant has been organized to 
operate the 125-bbl mill at that point. 

H. H. King, jer nes of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Leming at has been 
sojourning at his summer home at White- 
hall, Mich. 

E. M. Larson, secretary Henry Rang 
& Co., Chicago, has purchased a mem- 
bership in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. G. Fredin, of the sales department 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, is calling on the trade in Michigan 
and Indiana. 

Two good-sized mixed-feed mills are 
now under construction in the Northwest, 
each of which will have a capacity ap- 
proximating 200 tons daily. 

Thomas E. Evanson, formerly with the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
is now representing the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. in the Southeast. 

Thomas Morton, export manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, passed through Minneapolis, 
July 2, en route to Winnipeg. 

George Wollman, of Minneapolis, di- 
rector of purchases for the Federal Sys- 
tem of Bakeries of America, is in New 
York City on company business. 

John C. Hodge, vice-president and 
manager of the Atlas Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal., was in Minneapolis last 
week, looking up the wheat situation. . 

A. D. Anderson, of Columbus, is in 
Minneapolis, and has made arrangements 
to represent the Century Milling Co. in 
Ohio, with headquarters at Cleveland. 

Peter L. Arentzen is now head miller 
at the B mill of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. He was formerly 
with the company at Grand Forks, N. D. 

After a period of activity, mill oats 
broke sharply, a week ago, and are now 
dull and weak at about 20c bu under No. 
3 white. This is an unusually wide 
spread, 

B. L. Simmons, on June 30, resigned 
as secretary and treasurer of Nye, Jenks 
& Co., grain, Minneapolis. Mr. Simmons 
has been with this concern for upwards 
of 30 years. 

Harry H. Andrews, of Andrews & Co., 
exporters, Minneapolis, who has _ been 
making his home in California for the 
last year or two, is in Minneapolis for a 
two months’ visit. 


C. W. Thomas, for 22 years city sales- 
man for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been made purchasing agent 
for the company here. R. M. Hersey 
has succeeded Mr. Thomas as city sales- 
man. 


The Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., of 
Minneapolis, is preparing to open an 
office in Kansas City. R. P. Purchase, 
manager of the concern, is there this 
week. The Kansas City office will be in 
charge of George Purchase. 


A. B. Schreiber, secretary of the 
Schreiber Milling & Grain Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is in Minneapolis, and will 
probably remain for a month or more. 
His brother, J. J. Schreiber, manager of 
the Minneapolis end of the business, is in 
Colorado. 


J. E. Halligan, formerly in charge of 
the research and experimental depart- 
ment of the International Sugar Feed 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and Memphis, 
Tenn., is now affiliated with John Wade 
& Sons, Inc., Memphis, manufacturers of 
mixed feeds, flour, millfeeds, corn meal 
and grits; and dealers in hay, corn and 
oats. 


The Christian Mills, of Minneapolis, 
gave a picnic Saturday, July 3, at Lake 
Minnetonka, to their employees and fami- 
lies. There were the usual field sports, 
including a ball game, races, etc. Re- 
freshments were served throughout the 
day. A chartered steamer took the en- 
tire party for a two-hour sail on the lake 
in the afternoon. 


The Crookston (Minn.) — Co. is 
enlarging its durum unit. A building is 
being erected, 72x32, five stories high. 
Most of the old machinery will be used, 
and enough new equipment installed to 
increase the capecity. to 800 bbls daily. 
James Pye, of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., has the contract, The any also 
operates a wheat flour unit of 400 bbls 
capacity. J. J. Padden is manager. 
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Inactivity on the part of buyers, ex- 
cept when forced to come into the mar- 
ket for supplies to meet immediate re- 
quirements, was as pronounced this week 
as it has been for some weeks. Mills, 
however, are not pressing for business 
and, while shipping instructions are eas- 
ing up somewhat, they still exist in suf- 
ficient quantities to prevent any worry on 
this account. 

New-wheat flour is being offered by in- 
terior mills in fair quantities for last 
half of July and August shipment. 
Nominal quotations for 95’s, milled from 
new wheat, are given at $11.80@12.50, 
jutes, basis Kansas City. Buyers re- 
port this flour is offered rather reluc- 
tantly by the mills, nor is it being freely 
taken up, especially the higher grades. 
In no instance is any marked inclination 
shown to discount the present prices. 

Kansas City mills have generally re- 
frained from making quotations on new- 
wheat flour. In one instance; however, 
a straight is quoted at $11.35@11.75. 
Sales are not being pressed on this flour 
and, for the most part, buyers’ ideas are 
about 50c bbl less than the above quota- 
tion. 

Other mills are offering flour for 30 
days’ shipment, without specifying wheth- 
er it shall be of old or new wheat. The 
belief is that the movement of the old 
and new crop will be so intermingled for 
the next two or three months that both 
will be obtainable in fair quantities on 
the terminal markets for milling pur- 
poses. 

Prices are maintaining a nominal 
strength, with hard winter short patent 
quoted at $13.25@13.75, cotton 98’s, basis 
Kansas City, straights $12.25@12.60, and 
first clear $11@11.50. Low-grade is 
quoted at $7.50@8.50, and 95’s at $12.50 
@13. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed remains in fair demand, but 
offerings are extremely light. The de- 
mand does not seem to be a general buy- 
ing period, but rather for immediate re- 
quirement. Prices are maintaining their 
strength, with bran quoted at $49@50, 
brown shorts at $54@55 and gray shorts 
at $55@56. White shorts, when obtain- 
able, are quoted at about $78. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SS ES veer ere 70,000 72 
Last week .. 79,100 81 
Year ago 14,100 17 
Two years ago ............ 4,300 5 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 90 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 446,970 225,229 50 
Last week ...... 437,370 269,702 61 
Year ago ......: 431,670 77,591 17 
Two years ago... 326,220 34,986 10 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,965 bbls this week, 5,520 last 
week, 310 a year ago and none two years 


ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight reported 
domestic business good, 18 fair, and 43 
slow. 


DEFINES CONTRACT GRADES 


The directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade this week offered an 


~ 





amendment to the constitution, rules and 
regulations regarding insurance and stor- 
age charges, and as to what shall consti- 
tute contract wheat and other grain. 
The amendment, to be voted upon July 
10, follows in part: 

“On all deliveries by regular warehouse 
receipts, unless otherwise agreed, deliv- 
erer shall allow storage and insurance at 
the rate of one-thirtieth cent per bu per 
day for six calendar days after day of 
delivery, besides storage and insurance 
at the rate of one-thirtieth cent per bu 
per day, accrued to day delivery. 

“All contracts made for wheat, unless 
otherwise specified, shall be understood 
as for ‘contract’ wheat, and on such 
contracts a tender of No. 1 dark hard 
winter wheat, No. 1 hard winter wheat, 
No. 1 yellow hard winter wheat, No. 2 
dark hard winter wheat, No. 2 hard winter 
wheat or No. 2 yellow hard winter wheat 
shall be deemed a valid tender; provided, 
however, that No. 3 dark hard winter 
wheat, No. 3 hard winter wheat, or No. 3 
hard yellow winter wheat may be deliv- 
ered as contract wheat at a reduction of 
five cents per bu from the contract 
price.” 

THE NEW-WHEAT QUALITY 


While it is not yet possible to tell 
definitely just what will be the quality 
of the new wheat, all evidence so far 
available indicates that it will be of very 
much better milling value than last year’s 
wheat, with a very fair possibility that 
it will rank among the best of southwest- 
ern crops. 

So far the only laboratory test reports 
are from Oklahoma wheat, which ap- 
pears to run a full point over last year in 
protein content. All of the wheat is very 
bright in appearance, with a full berry. 
Some samples from the Salina district 
showed a _ beautiful, dark, translucent 
berry, very dry and bright. All of the 
wheat seems to be dry, and the average 
is darker than usual. 


COOPERING GRAINCAR DOORS 


The Western Trunk Line Committee 
has docketed for its consideration the 
matter of changing the existing rules in 
the territory under its jurisdiction, per- 
taining to furnishing grain doors and 
boards for coopering cars. It is pro- 
posed that the railroad tariffs be amend- 
ed to provide specifically that grain 
doors or door boards will be furnished 
only for cars loaded with grain and flax- 
seed, or coal and coke. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, in discussing the proposed change 
in a recent circular, quoted the follow- 
ing as being part of the argument ad- 
vanced in support of the proposal: 

“It seems very desirable that a clear 
and definite rule be published authoriz- 
ing the carriers to furnish grain doors 
or lumber for doors for carload ship- 
ments of grain and flaxseed, and for coal 
and coke, and that the provisions fixing 
the value of doors which are not re- 
claimed be eliminated from the tariff. 
It does not seem necessary to carry in 
the tariff any rule providing that the 
carriers will furnish lumber for cooper- 
ing cars. Where cars are not in condi- 
tion to be loaded without recoopering or 
cobbling, the carriers, of course, would be 
obliged to furnish material for such re- 
pairs as are necesssary.” 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT 


The first car of new. wheat arrived at 
the Kansas City Board of Trade Thurs- 
day, July 1. It graded No. 2 mixed, 60 
per cent red and 40 per cent hard, test- 
ed 59 lbs and contained 13 per cent mois- 
ture. It sold at auction for $2.79 bu, 
compared with $2.21 for the first car last 
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year, which graded No. 2 red and was 
received June 30. 


NOTES 

The Morrison Bros. Mills, Jefferson, 
Okla., recently installed a new electric 
generator. 

W. G. Kaull, president of the Kaull 
Milling Co., Kansas City, spent the week 
in Kansas. 

L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas. City, is in the 
East this week. 

The Moselle (Mo.) Milling Co. recent- 
ly purchased the flour mill at Moselle 
from H. Friedel. 

John Reeder, of the Slater (Mo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., called on Kansas City 
millers this week. 

Alex Gillespie, with the M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill, was in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, will be held 
at Wichita, Kansas, July 9. 

The interest rate on grain drafts for 
Kansas City was fixed at 7 per cent for 
July, the same as last month. 

N. L. Hensley, vice-president of the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called on the Kansas City trade this 
week. 

The Wood River (Neb.) Roller Mills 
recently increased its capacity to 200 
bbls, and is now erecting a new ware- 
house. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
Farmers’ Union elevator, containing 400 
sacks of flour, at Severance, Kansas, 
Tuesday. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
spent several days in Chicago on business 
this week. 

Joseph H. Ismert, Ohio salesman for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the company’s offices here 
this week. 

Harry Bresky, New York, president 
of the Seaboard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is at the company’s offices in Kansas City 
this week. 

The Waurika (Okla.) Milling Co. will 
be organized some time this year for the 
purpose of building a 25-bbl flour mill 
at that place. 

The Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. has completed rebuilding 
and remodeling its 24,000-bu elevator at 
Hilton, Kansas. 

E. V. Hoffman, vice-president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is 
spending a two weeks’ vacation at En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of T. C. McGrath, chief auditor 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

R. E. Crosby, Indiana state salesman 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, called at the company’s of- 
fices here this week. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the company’s 
offices here this week. 

L. Van Meter, traffic and feed man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, went East on a 
short business trip this week. 


The Waukomis (Okla.) Co-operative 
Elevator Co. recently purchased the 20,- 
000-bu grain elevator at that place from 
the El] Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


L. J. Oliver, of Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
reported to have taken a position as sales- 
manager for the Sylvia (Kansas) Milling 
& Grain Co., controlled by John 
Stephans. 


Nine men were in attendance at the 
annual meeting of the territorial man- 
agers of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., held at the company’s offices here 
this week. 


The McPherson (Kansas) County 
Farmers’ Union Co-operative Business 
Association is planning to build a 1,000- 
bbl flour mill at McPherson within the 
next year. 


During an electrical storm in Kansas 
City, Tuesday evening, a bolt of light- 
ning struck the generator at the Norris 
elevator, causing about $1,500 damage 
to the dynamo. 
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G. W. Malcolm, Iowa and Illinois rep- 
resentative for the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, returned to 
his territory this week after spending a 
month at the company’s offices here. 

Mrs. Lois Lyon Imboden, wife of Adam 
H. Imboden, for nearly 30 years Kansas 
representative of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
died at Wichita, June 30, after a linger- 
ing illness of several months, aged 68. 

J. C, Hodge, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Atlas Milling Co., 
Los tnaiess was in Kansas City this 
week making arrangements to ship feed 
from this territory to the Pacific Coast. 

The Tulsa (Okla.) County Farmers’ 
Co-operative Co., incorporated for $200,- 
000 and operating elevators at. Tulsa, 
Broken Arrow, Bixby and Owasso, is 
planning to build a flour mill at Tulsa 
some time next year. 

George H. Davis and George S. Cark- 
ener will represent the Kansas City 
Board of Trade at the meeting of grain 
exchange representatives in Chicago, 
July 6, to consider reopening the future 
wheat market. 

The Jensen & Sons’ Milling & Grain 
Co., Nelson, Neb., is increasing the ca- 
pacity of its plant from 150 to 200 bbls, 
building four tempering bins and enlarg- 
ing its storage capacity to 30,000 bus by 
the erection of a new 10,000-bu elevator. 

Charles W. Avery made application 
this week to change his representation 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade 
from the Thresher-Fuller Grain Co. to 
the Armour Grain Co. He will have 
charge of the latter company’s milling- 
wheat business. 

The Western Trunk Line Committee 
has under consideration an application 
from the Des Moines (Iowa) Board of 
Trade for the establishment of propor- 
tional rates on grain from that place to 
Texas points, the same as the rates now 
in effect from Omaha. 

H. G. Johnson, until now with the 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co., has 
joined the sales force of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, and will work as resale man in east- 
ern Illinois and western Indiana, under 
direction of H. C. Bryant, Springfield, 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad placed 
an embargo this week on all grain for 
export through New Orleans, except on 
permits issued by the secretary of the 
committee on car service at the port. 
Cars in transit prior to July 1, when the 
embargo became effective, will be accept- 
ed without permit. 

The Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, 
now building a modern, 1,600-bbl flour 
mill here, recently leased the entire sixth 
floor, providing about 7,000 square feet 
of office space, in the new Baker-Vawter 
Building being completed at 913-915 Wy- 
andotte Street. The company expects to 
occupy its new offices about Aug. 1. 

F. R. Warrick is an applicant for 
membership in the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer of certificate from 
I. H. Rich. The consideration was $14,- 
500, including the transfer fee of $500. 
Mr. Warrick, formerly identified with 
the Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas 
City, will be connected with the Thresh- 
er-Fuller Grain Co. 

H. W. Hutchinson, formerly a grain 
inspector at Hutchinson, Kansas, for the 
Kansas State grain inspection depart- 


ment, has been placed in charge of the - 


office opened at Great Bend, Kansas, 
this week, by the department. L. M. 
Anderson, formerly an inspector at Kan- 
sas City, succeeded Mr. Hutchinson at 
the Hutchinson office. 


In the event of the adoption by ‘the 
council of a special ordinance now before 
that body for the purpose of increasing 
Kansas City’s revenue, grain brokers do- 
ing a gross business of $200,000 annual- 
ly will be taxed $100 per annum, and 
those doing over $200,000 will be re- 
quired to pay the city $200 a year. 
Grain elevators will be taxed $250 per 
year. 

J. Martin Clark, an inspector for the 
Missouri state grain inspection depart- 
ment at Kansas City, will go to Fort 
Worth, Texas, July 15, as an inspector 
for the Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change. S. P. Fears, formerly with the 
Missouri department at Kansas City and 
St. Louis, this week took charge of. the 
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office of the federal grain supervision at 
Fort Worth. 

M. R. Golden, rag ee A with the sales 
organization of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
but recently with the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., resigned this week to 
become assistant sales-manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina. 
Mr. Golden will be located at the com- 
pany’s main office, and will have charge 
of sales in Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will represent 
the league’s export committtee at a hear- 
ing in New York, July 8, between the 
export committees of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation and the Southwestern 
Millers’ League and a committee repre- 


* senting the shipowners, to discuss the ad- 


justment of ocean rate differentials be- 
tween wheat and flour. 


The American Milling Co., Elk City, 
Okla.; is building a 20,000-bu addition 
to its elevator at that place. It is also 
completing the erection of two elevators 
of 10,000 bus capacity, one at Carpenter 
and the other at Texola, both in Okla- 
homa, and in addition will shortly begin 
the construction of elevators at Erick 
and Sayre, Okla., these plants likewise 
being of 10,000 bus capacity. 

The new 400-bbl flour mill of brick 
and re-enforced concrete being built at 
Larned, Kansas, for the Arkansas Val- 
ley Milling Co. is now completed to the 
first story. The mill, to be operated by 
steam and electric power, will be in op- 
eration not later than Oct. 1. The com- 
pany is also building a battery of con- 
crete tanks, capacity 60,000 bus, which 
will be completed in about 30 days. 


Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, who 
returned from a northwestern trip this 
week, states that the membership of the 
exchange now extends from the west line 
of South Dakota to the east line of Ohio, 
and from Duluth, Minn., to Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Within the last six weeks, 
mills representing a total capacity of 
15,000 bbls of spring wheat flour have 
been added to the exchange. 


W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and Fred B. Godfrey, of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., re- 
turned from Washington, D. C., this 


“week, where they represented the board 


of trade on the committee appointed by 
J. CC.’ Mohler, secretary of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture, to appear be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a plea for more cars to move the 
Kansas wheat crop. 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, now has under construc- 
tion at Marysville, Kansas, a_ re-en- 
forced concrete grain élevator of 250,000 
bus capacity, which, when completed, will 
give the company a total storage capacity 
of 300,000 bus at Marysville. The water- 
power plant is being rebuilt, and its pow- 
er trebled. The company has just com- 
pleted the erection of a new office and 
laboratory building at Marysville, and is 
contemplating doubling the capacity of 
its 500-bbl flour mill at that place. 


In order that full information ‘may be 
available at all times regarding the trans- 
portation situation in Kansas, Governor 
Allen this week wrote a letter to all of 
the Kansas railroads, asking that, begin- 
ning July 1, he be furnished weekly re- 
ports showing the number of cars loaded 
with various Kansas commodities, such 
as grain, flour, cement, coal, live stock 
and salt, so that comparisons may be 
made with the rate with which this traf- 
fic moved in 1919 and previous years. 
Clyde M. Reed, of the court of indus- 
trial relations, will handle this work for 
the state. 


Three men, believed to be the ones 
who wounded Edward Moses, of the sales 
lepartment of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and two other young 
men while attending a prenuptial dinner 
party in Los Angeles, Cal., given in hon- 
or of Mr. Moses and Miss Virginia 
Holmes, were arrested in Los Angeles 
this week. L. E. Moses, president of 
he Kansas Flour Mills Co., and W. A. 
Moses, father and uncle, respectively, of 
Mr. Moses, offered a reward of $5,000 
for the arrest and conviction of the as- 
sailants. Mr. Moses and his bride re- 
turned to Kansas City this week. 
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The only flour-buying of any impor- 
tance this week was by jobbers and bak- 
ers whose stocks have been so depleted 
as to compel them to purchase sufficient 
to last them until flour made of new 
wheat begins to arrive. It is quite evi- 
dent that buyers are holding back as 
much as possible, waiting to see what will 
develop when new wheat becomes plenti- 
ful. Many are of the opinion that noth- 
ing sensational will occur when it is 
ready for shipment and use, as the car 
situation is the leading controlling mar- 
ket feature. 

Some exceptionally low quotations on 
new flour have been made by a few 
southwestern mills. The lowest was re- 
ceived Friday by a local broker, from a 
leading mill, which offered 95 per cent 
oo at $11, bulk, Chicago. This miller 

inted that he might consider 25c bbl 
less if round-lot orders could be placed. 
These new low quotations have done con- 
siderable toward convincing buyers that 
they would be unwise to make contracts 
on new flour until there is a basis for the 
wheat prices on the boards of trade. 

While stocks of flour are low in Chica- 
go, they apparently are sufficient for the 
present, and especially during the hot 
summer months. Some contend that 
the consumption of flour is not as heavy 
during June, July and August as it is 
through the winter months. However, 
certain bread bakers whose products are 
well known and liked do a larger busi- 
ness at this season of the year than dur- 
ing winter months. 

Local mills are running about 70 per 
cent ve ig They are taking very few 
new orders and are operating largely to 
get their books cleared of old orders pre- 
paratory for the new crops. In a local 
way, cars are more plentiful. Judging 
by the quality of wheat being purchased 
by local mills the production here is 
made up mainly of hard winter and soft 
winter wheat flour. There was no ef- 
fort by local interests to make sales of 
flour to the Holland government this 
week, 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BOW WOR ciiceesicvsvecss 21,000 74 
Ree eee 20,500 70 
pO eT eee ee 17,500 58 
TWO years AZO ..cesesvees 8,250 * 


NEW SALES-MANAGER NAMED 


John W. Eckhart & Co., wholesale flour 
merchants, announce that George 
Poedtke has been made sales-manager. 
Mr. Poedtke, for the past three years, 
has been secretary and treasurer of the 
Sterling Flour & Supply Co., Chicago, 
and prior to that time was with John W. 
Eckhart & Co., for 14 mle J. W. Eck- 
hart, Sr., has been obliged to give up 
his business activities, owing to the con- 
dition of his health. Mr. Poedtke will 
co-operate with J. W. Eckhart, Jr., in 
all business matters. 


LIQUIDATION IN CORN 


Liquidation in July corn and oats re- 
sulted in lower prices in the distant fu- 
tures, with July in the lead during Friday 
and Saturday. July corn dropped léc 
from the high point of the week, ~_— 
tember 101%4c and December 9c, while 
oats declined almost 6c for July and 7c 
for September. Tight money, good re- 
ceipts and bear pressure are responsible 
for the decline. Another factor was the 
break of over 2c in lard futures, with 


July lard down below $19 at one time. 
All the big packers reported lard on the 
decline. July corn lost its premium over 
September, and there was selling of July 
and buying of September even on Satur- 
day. Cash corn sold down to July price 
at one time. 
NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships sold at 
$10,350, net, to the buyer. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago warehouses 
and freight yards on July 1 amounted 
to 39,500 bbls; June 1 there were 39,100. 

Export buying of rye was revived this 
week, although most of the business was 
done at outside markets and the futures 
given up here. 

The Schulze Bread Co., Peoria, IIL, 
which is a part of the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, had a very serious fire loss 
a few days ago. 

The Kaull -Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has placed its account for the sale and 
distribution of its products in Chicago 
with the J. E. Herbert Co. 

Mrs. A. J. Hunt, who still retains a 
controlling interest in the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., is spending sev- 
eral weeks at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

About 20 flour men, members of the 
Chicago Flour Club, will attend the meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Men’s Club, in Cleveland, July 14. 

Losses through Hessian fly in Indiana 
and Illinois winter wheatfields have been 
much less than expected, This is due to 
cool weather and considerable rain early 
in the season. 

Timothy hay has declined $10 ton with- 
in the last 60 days, the top price on No. 
1 now being $40. Prairie hay is off $10@ 
15 from the top, although prices are still 
high, compared with pre-war levels. 

The Grain Corporation has less than 
150,000 bus wheat that have not been 
shipped. It expects to clean up all its 
shipments within two weeks, and possibly 
less. Stocks of wheat here are below 
1,200,000 bus. 


Awards will be made at Springfield, 
lll., Tuesday, July 6, on 10,000 bbls of 
flour to be used by the state institutions. 
Most of the flour to be purchased will be 
hard wheat products, with some soft 
grades and a limited amount of graham. 


S. B. McNear, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, was here Tuesday on his 
way home from-the East, where he at- 
tended the graduation of his daughter 
and the twenty-fifth reunion of his class 
at Harvard. 


Offerings of new wheat here have not 
been large, although it is early to expect 
them, harvest being one to two weeks 
late. Bids for July shipment have 
ranged $2.70@2.72. or first half of 
August shipment from the country, bids 
are $2.69, all August $2.65, and Septem- 
ber $2.60. 


The new flour sales contract discussed 
at a recent meeting of the flour con- 
tract committee of the Federation will 
probably be given out to the public next 
week. It has been submitted to the di- 
rectors, and is now under consideration 
by the sales contract committee and the 

ederation counsel. 


The state agents of the United States 
Department of Agriculture who have 
been accustomed to cover the state 
thoroughly each month before making 
out their crop reports will be unable to 
travel as much as formerly, the appro- 
priation for crop work having Seam 
greatly reduced by Congress. ~ 

Deliveries on July contracts at the 
beginning of the month were 50,000 bus 
corn sent out by the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
and distribu among the trade gener- 
ally, Sales of corn to go to store, which 


55 


pe Mn Pa delivered in the near future, 
within past few days aggregate 300,- 
psc bus, the Armour Grain Co. y ae the 
seller. 


New regulations governing trading in 
timothy and dover gana ou the Chica 
Board of Trade have been adopted by 
the directors. They provide for estab- - 
lishment of a laboratory for testing 
seeds, the cost of which will be $2 for 
50 bags or more. Trading in count 
eyed seed for future delivery is prov 
ed for. 


All the grain warehouses at Chicago 
that have been “regular” the past year, 
with the exception of the National ele- 
vator, have been made “regular” by the 
Board of. Trade directors for the year 
ending June 30, 1921. A-dropping. out 
of the National reduces the “regular” 
elevator capacity 850,000 bus, the total 
being 12,950,000 bus. 

Interest rates on grain consignments 
to Chicago during July have been fixed 
by the Board of Trade directors at 7 

er cent. This is the lowest rate made 
y the banks here, as many of them are 
getting 74%,@8% per cent for their 
money. A leading banker says there 
never was a greater demand than at pres- 
ent, and that loans are being rationed. 


Notice has been sent out that, effective 
July 1, railroads in the Chicago shipping 
district will not accept carload freight 
the origin and destination of which are 
both in Chicago shipping district, except 
on permits issued by the intraterminal 
committee. The latter is located at 510, 
La Salle Station. Applications for per- 
mits are to be made to the agent of the 
originating roads, 


Export buying of wheat has been re- 
stricted by light offerings, all the wheat 
available for lake-loading having been 
cleaned up. Local millers have liberal 
stocks, and there is some held by outside . 
millers and by local elevator people who 
are not forcing it on the market. A 
liberal percentage of arrivals the last 
few weeks has been low-grades, which 
has been taken mostly by chickenfeed 
dealers. 


Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week was Ralph C. Sowden, presi- 
dent of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., who was returning home 
from the East; George E. Manschot, 
assistant sales-manager of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, and Ber- 
nard J. Rothwell, president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., who 
was on his way home to Boston after 
having visited the mill. 


C. A. Balch, who is to have charge of 
the Chicago trade for the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., has arrived here 
and will shortly decide on a location for 
an office. Mr. Balch has had the Pitts- 
burgh territory for the Marshall com- 
pany for about four years. He has 
een succeeded in Pittsburgh by J. J. 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Balch will visit the mill 
next week, and make final arrangements 
to take care of the local trade. 


Corn receipts have kept up beyond ex- 
ar geniy and many of the outside mar- 
ets are being filled up, so that more 
grain is being headed to Chicago from 
Missouri River points which are on a 
shipping basis with the Chicago market. 
This has lowered cash prices. Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., and Akron, Ohio, cereal inter- 
ests were good buyers of white corn here 
throughout the week, paying about 2c 
over the spot market, with outside 
weights accepted by the sellers. No, 1 
and No. 2 white corn ranged $1.82@1.95. 


The carry-over of the 1919 wheat crop 
into the 1919-20 season is estimated by 
the Daily Trade Bulletin at 179,000,000 
bus. The wheat crop of 1919 was 940, 
000,000 bus, which, with a carry-over 
from the 1918 crop, was 54,000,000 bus, 
making the total supply 994,000,000 bus. 
Consumption was estimated at 500,000,- 
000 bus, with 90,000,000 for seed and 
225,000,000 exported, the total di ition 
being 815,000,000 bus. Should 1920 
wheat crop be 800,000,000 bus, there 
would be a total supply for the 1920-21 
season of about 979,000,000 bus, or only 
15,000,000 less than in 1919-20, 

A winter wheat crop of 512,000,000 bus, 
on a condition of 79.2, compared with 78.2 
last month is estimated P. S. Good- 
man, of Clement, Curtis & Co. Spring 
wheat is estimated at 296,000,000 bus, or 
20,000,000 more than last month, condi- 





tion 89.4, against 89,1 in June, a 
total of es oe one 
is 85.2, t 87.8 last month, indicat- 
ing I’xas 800,000 bus, a loss of 10,000,000 
for the month, and compared with 1,248,- 
000,000 last year. Corn acreage increased 
1 per cent to 102,800,000 acres, with a 
condition of 83.7, or three points lower 
than last year, suggesting a crop of 2,- 
753,000,000 bus, compared with 2,917,- 
000,000 harvested last year. 





WISCONSIN 

Muwavxker, Wis., July 3.—Flour busi- 
ness this week was very dull. The trade 
generally held off, although prices were 
reduced sharply, as it appears to be 
pretty well stocked up, and in no mood 
to buy at present. Millers look for 
dull business, and are not trying to 
force sales. Only one mill was in opera- 
tion part time. Millers seem to be able 
to procure sufficient cars to load out 
flour they have orders for. Offerings of 
choice milling wheat were moderate, and 
millers bought all offered. Most mills 
have moderate stocks on hand. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $13.40@14, and straight 
at $12.40@12.60, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for clear continues brisk, and 
mills have practically — to offer. 
All grades sold readily, and loading or- 
ders came in freely. Shipments are be- 
ing made as fast as cars can be procured. 
Bakers in all sections have been good 
buyers. Prices were very firm at $12@ 
12.20 for fancy and $8@9.50 for low- 
grades, in 98-lb cottons. 

Practically all the large bakers and 
wholesale grocers were out of the mar- 
ket for patents this week, as they have 
supplies on hand. Millers are looking 
for dull business until these stocks are 
used up. Trade with small shops con- 
tinues fair in a small way. Jobbers have 
been reducing their stocks materially the 
past two weeks. 

Representatives of outside mills re- 
port a very quiet business. Most of 
their trade has good stocks on hand. 
Stocks here are ample to meet all re- 
quirements. The trade is looking for 
lower prices, and difficulty was found in 

lacing small orders this week. Car- 
oad buyers have dropped out of the 
market completely. Prices were quoted 
at $13.50@14, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was no demand for Kansas pat- 
ents, and jobbers look for dull business 
until new-crop offerings become more 
free. Some offers from the Southwest 
were made here at $11.25@11.35, bulk, 
but this did not result in business. Old 
flour was quoted at $13@13.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Demand for rye flour showed no im- 
provement. Some of the mills have a 
few orders from the domestic trade, 
which they are working on; others are 
still working on export business, for 
shipment to Holland and the Nether- 
lands. Offerings of cash rye have been 
small, and millers take all receipts. Most 
of them have fair stocks on hand. Out- 
side country mills report fair near-by 
trade. Prices were quoted at $11.60@ 
11.75 for white, $10.70@10.80 for straight, 
and $9@10 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn flour in good demand. Millers 
are operating to capacity. Sales con- 
tinue over a wide territory. Inquiry fair 
for export, but no business resulted this 
week. There was some improvement in 
the car situation, but mills are still ham- 
pered for equipment. The sharp break 
in cash corn the latter days of the week 
resulted in lower prices for flour. Corn 
meal was not in such brisk demand, while 
grits were rather slow. Corn flour was 
quoted at $4.50, corn meal at $4.40, and 
grits at $4.30, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct 


This week ........ 24,000 4,500 19 
t week ........ 0 ihe 
Last year ......... 18,000 7,600 42 
Two years ago 16,000 500 3 
MILLFEED 


There was no particular change in the 
situation this week. Offerings were rath- 
er light, but sufficient to meet the de- 
mand of jobbers, who were buying spar- 
ingly and only what they had orders for. 
There was some better inquiry from the 
East for future delivery. Most jobbers 
have fair stocks on hand, but are grad- 
ually cleaning up. The best call was for 
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flour middlings and red dog; offerings 


on these grades have been light, and 
mills are well sold ahead. The call for 
bran was rather slow at times, but the 
general feeling is that prices will ad- 
vance, as offerings are becoming scarce. 
Jobbers are looking for heavy receipts 
from the Southwest as soon as mills 
grind new-crop wheat. Eastern transit 
feed sells readily, and jobbers are ob- 
taining satisfactory prices. The state 
trade did not improve. Pastures are in 
good condition, the recent heavy rains 
having improved them wonderfully. 
Most country dealers are buying spar- 
ingly. 
NOTES 

The steamer Glen Mount took 117,000 
bus corn to Port Colborne from Milwau- 
kee this week, loading at Elevator A. 

The Bear Creek (Wis.) Co-Operative 
Co. has been reorganized as the Bear 
Creek Mercantile Co., with $40,000 capi- 
tal stock, It is planned to increase both 
its flour and feed business. 


The flour production of Milwaukee 
mills for June was 37,000 bbls, compared 
with 54,800 in May and 28,000 in June, 
1919, The rye flour production for June 
was 22,000 bbls, against 16,750 in May 
and 20,600 in June, 1919. 


Grain shipped direct to Europe from 
Milwaukee during the first six months of 
1920 more than equaled the entire ship- 
ments from this port to Europe in 1919. 
Cargoes to the value of $1,430,655 have 
gone forward, compared with $999,634 for 
the whole year 1919. 


The Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis., 
have awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion and equipment of additional grain 
storage tanks, receiving house and load- 
ing tower, and other improvements, to 
cost $150,000. The work is in charge of 
the Barnett & Record Co. 

The Oshkosh (Wis.) Seed Co., has in- 
creased its authorized capitalization to 
$200,000, to, accommodate the growth of 
its business and finance enlargement of 
its warehouses and general trade. Ever- 
ett R. Peacock and A. Satterberg, of 
Chicago, have become financially inter- 
ested in the concern, and will be active 
in the future management. 


Stram & Keys, Inc., is the style of a 
new corporation organized at Green Bay, 
Wis., with an authorized capitalization 
of $100,000, to engage in the wholesale 
and retail flour, feed and grain business. 
The incorporators are P. O. Stram, R. B. 
Keys, Grover M. Stapleton, T. J. Bast, 
and Louis J. Moreau. It is planned to 
establish main offices and a warehouse in 
Green Bay immediately, and branches at 
principal cities in Brown, Door, Kewau- 
nee, Manitowoc, Oconto, Shawano, Mari- 
nette, Calumet, Outagamie and Waupaca 
counties, in north-central and northeast- 
ern Wisconsin. 

H. N. Wutson. 





Guatemala’s Chamber of Commerce 


At a meeting of American business 
men at Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
some 40 signatures from men represent- 
ing every manufacturing business house 
of that country were affixed to the char- 
ter for the new Guatemala Chamber of 
Commerce at Guatemala. The charter 
has been presented to the government, 
and as soon as granted the active organi- 
zation and work will commence. Firms 
of other nationalities are to be admitted 
under certain restrictions, and associate 
membership will consist of American 
firms in the United States having agents 
in Guatemala, but maintaining no per- 
manent office there. 

Under basis of a minimum membership 
of 150 the dues have been fixed at $50 
per annum, with an initial fee of $10. 
Associate members will pay dues of $25 
per year, having all the privileges of the 
chamber except voting. The enthusiasm 
and interest shown guarantees the suc- 
cess of the new organization. 

The account of this meeting was ac- 
companied by an announcement that the 
position of assistant secretary is open to 
a young man having had the necessary 
experience in Chamber -of Commerce 
work, and with a thorough knowled 
of the Spanish language. Applications 
stating qualifications should be addressed 
to the American Chamber of Commerce, 
care of the American Consulate, at 
Gautemala, ° 
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THE MILLING YEAR 

There is a striking similarity in the 
conditions preceding the coming crop 
and those which prevailed a year ago. 
In both instances the outstanding char- 
acteristic might be described as an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting; last year be- 
cause millers and others were looking 
forward to the possibility of a world’s 
price of wheat below the guaranteed 
price and felt the need of some sort of 
protection and indemnification against 
loss; this year because we have entered 
the period of decontrol, involving like- 
wise the possibility of a new price era. 
Drastic and far-reaching liquidation of 
stocks of wheat and flour characterized 
both periods, and in both the milling busi- 
ness practically came to a full and dead 
stop. 

Last year, on account of the depletion 
and liquidation of stocks which was 
thought to have taken place, millers were 
looking forward, just as they are this 
year from the same cause, to rather ac- 
tive buying and replenishment of sup- 
plies with the coming of the new crop. 
Consequently, when they encountered the 
apathetic indifference of buyers, in spite 
of the fact that flour was selling at a 
price based on wheat below the guar- 
anty, they felt disturbed and somewhat 
concerned. This state of mind was not 
relieved by witnessing a considerable 
movement of soft wheat for export. As 
flour was available at a price below the 
guaranty wheat level, it was felt that it 
should be given preference for export, 
in accord with the mandate of the Lever 
bill. 

Last year the initial wheat price on the 
new crop, according to bids by Toledo 
millers the first week in July, was from 
$2.20 to $2.24; new-crop flour was quoted 
around $10.50, 98's, f.o.b. mill, winter 
wheat bran $38.50@44, mixed feed $45 
@48, and middlings $50@52, in 100’s, 
f.o.b. mill. Presently, early in August, 
flour went as low as $9.50. This year, 
old-crop soft wheat (the last week in 
June) is selling at $2.80@2.82 for No. 2 
red, f.o.b. Toledo, old-crop standard pat- 
ent at $13.65, 98’s, f.o.b. mill; bran in 
100’s $55, mixed feed $57.50, and mid- 
dlings $60@62. A year ago the demand 
for feed was notable, and this year it is 
likewise good, with most of the mills 
sold up. A year ago this time some 
new-crop sales had been made, although 
of small volume, but this year no new- 
crop sales or prices are reported. 

By the third week in July, millers 
were busy grinding new wheat, and seri- 
ous crop damage reported in both the 
Northwest and Southwest was putting 
western hard wheats at a premium, 
thereby establishing the | gs advantage 
soft-wheat flour enjoyed for much of 
the crop. Although there was compara- 
tively little No. 1 soft wheat, yet the 
wheat was of good and free-milling 
quality, very glutenous, and the flour 
made from it gradually worked its way 
into the bakery trade for blending pur- 
poses. By the end of November the dif- 
ference in price between soft and hard 
wheat flours had reached three to four 
dollars per barrel. 

The following months, until the first 
of the year, saw relatively good milling 
conditions, particularly as compared with 
what was to follow in the second half 
of the milling year. The Grain Corpora- 
tion was a , sere of flour for export, 
off and on, and this was of material help 
to soft-wheat millers, as their flour was 
the cheapest and the only kind taken. 


While the coming of September found 
domestic business somewhat quiet, with 
some anxiety expressed over the con- 
tinued movement of soft wheat for ex- 
port, yet the mills were in a fairly com- ° 
fortable position, with enough flour sold 
to insure operation from thirty to sixty 
days. Export and large cracker busi- 
ness, besides the bakery business, had 
been of material help. The discontinu- 
ance of buying by the Grain Corporation 
in October put something of a crimp in 
business, which the large cracker and 
biscuit manufacturers were quick to take 
advantage of, particularly in instances 
where millers were working on too nar- 
row a margin of bookings for comfort. 

Nov. 20 the Grain Corporation re- 
ceived requisitions from mills covering 
its entire stock of wheat, thereby start- 
ing the sad story with which many millers 
became only too familiar. Early in De- 
cember it announced its plan of mer- 
chandising straight wheat flour to the 
retail trade in acceptable packages on 
the basis of $10.25 140-pound jutes, 
track, all points east of the Mississippi 
River. Curiously enough, this release of 
wheat and the announcement of its flour 
merchandising plan was followed in De- 
cember by a wave of increased domestic 
buying and at advancing prices. Flour 
seemed to be moving freely through all 
channels of the trade. 

Millers advanced prices and discour- 
aged buying without effect, and, in in- 
stances, finally had to withdraw from the 
market altogether to stop sales. There 
was quite a demand for flour in wood. 
This activity continued up to the first of 
the year, negativing the usual holiday 
dullness. About the only thing to mark 
the turn of the year was an increase in 
shipping directions and a falling off in 
orders. With the turn of the year there 
also developed the acute car shortage 
which still obtains. 

The statement of Julius H. Barnes, 
Jan. 10, on the wheat situation, is one of 
the landmarks of the year, as it inaugu- 
rated a period of declining prices, wide 
unsettlement in the trade and, finally, 
by breaking the fancy premiums which 
had prevailed on hard wheats, resulted 
in narrowing the spread which had exist- 
ed between them and soft wheats. Jan. 
10, Toledo millers were bidding $2.55@ 
2.60, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red. 
The demoralization which overtook hard- 
wheat prices did not seriously affect soft 
wheat or soft-wheat flour prices, which 
had never risen to such fancy premiums. 
Soft-wheat flour prices had shown a 
steady but slow advance from $10.25@ 
10.40, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo, the middle of 
November, to $12.30@12.75 on Jan. 24. 
Many millers were now short of wheat, 
and unable to get delivery of wheat 
bought from the Grain Corporation. 

The history of the remainder of the 
milling year is easily written. It is a 
record of unsettlement due to the utter 
breakdown of the transportation system 
of the country, resulting in frequent em- 
bargoes and constant inability to make 
shipments for lack of cars and, finally, 
in a drastic liquidation of stocks in 
preparation for the period of decontrol 
and anticipated lower prices on the new 
crop. Exporters reappeared in the mar- 
ket in late March and early April, and 
by their bidding and purchases not only 
checked the decline in wheat prices but 
restored the previous high levels. It was 
a case of exporters making the market. 

However, whatever other disabilities 
may have existed, such as the foreign ex- 
change situation, fluctuations in the price 
of wheat and lack of demand for flour, 
they were all relatively unimportant, as 
it was impossible to get cars for ship- 
ment. There was no object in pressing 
sales, in view of such a situation. To- 
ward the end of the crop year it looked 
as if the millers would do well if they 
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were able to get forward their bookings 
before the new crop moved. Little trou- 
ble was experienced from cancellations. 

Looking over the = year in ret- 
rospect, one thing stands in rather high 
relief. All through the year the depend- 
ence of soft-wheat millers on an export 
outlet was repeatedly emphasized; such 
an outlet seems indispensable to the pros- 
perity of soft-wheat milling and satisfac- 
tory operation. Unfortunately, the fu- 
ture of this export business is doubtful. 
Many millers of this section have put 
themselves in a position to meet the 
situation by diverting part of the ca- 
pacity of their mills to grinding hard- 
wheat flour. Even with this diversion, 
the soft-wheat milling capacity of the 
country remains far too great for the 
consumptive demand. 

The consumption of soft-wheat flour 
has been diminishing proportionately and 
that of hard-wheat flour increasing with 
the decline of home baking and _ the 
growth of the commercial bakery. Hard- 
wheat millers have been more aggressive 
in their propaganda and in extending 
the consumption of their flour, until to- 
day many farmers who grow soft wheat 
insist upon buying hard-wheat flour, 
thereby smiting the very hand that feeds 
them. Many soft-wheat millers act as 
distributors of hard-wheat flour and, oc- 
casionally, even have the walls of their 
mills painted with signs advertising these 
flours. 

There is no question of the inroad 
which has been made by hard-wheat 
flours. One effective way of still further 
meeting this competition is by additional 
diversion of capacity to hard-wheat mill- 
ing. Some of the best hard-wheat flours 
are made in this section, and the old 
fetish that the wheat must be ground 
where grown is now utterly destroyed. 
There are a number of mills in this sec- 
tion devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of these flours, and their strategic 
location is such that they can grind any 
kind of wheat grown west of them. The 
advantage of this location should not be 
overlooked, and cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. 

The above review of the milling year 
does not apply to soft-wheat milling 
south and east of the Ohio River. In 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the Virginias and 
Carolinas, such indications as have come 
to light go to show an unusually pros- 
perous year. The fact that so much of 
this business is done in less than car 
lots, and that the minimum shipment 
from north of the Ohio was increased to 
a $10-barrel car tended to shut out north- 
ern competition. Furthermore, the car 
shortage was never at any time so acute 
in this section as farther north, for the 
reason that the South does not originate 
anywhere near so much freight as it re- 
ceives. Soft-wheat mills in the South 
and Southeast no doubt experienced a 
higher percentage of operation than 
those located in any other one section 
of the country. 


THE YEAR’S OUTPUT 


The output by Toledo mills for the 
crop year 1919-20 was 1,352,304 bbls, or 
54 per cent of capacity. This compares 
with 1,117,913, or 45 per cent, in 1918, 
1,478,500, or 59 per cent, in 1917, 1,562,- 
700, or 6214 per cent, in 1916, and an 
average operation of about 58 per cent 
in 1915 and 1914. 

The first half of the crop year was 
much more active than the second. In 
the first half, Toledo mills produced 861,- 
154 bbls, or 69 per cent of capacity; in 
the second half, only 491,150, or 39 per 
cent. The crop year as figured above is 
the 26 weeks from the week ending 
July 3, 1919, to week ending June 26, 
1920. 

The output for an average of 10 cen- 
tral states mills reporting to this office 
for the same period was 1,349,010 bbls, 
or 67 per cent of capacity, for the first 
half of the crop, and 2,059,350, or 44 
per cent of capacity, by an average of 11 
mills for the second half; total for the 
entire crop year, 3,408,360 bbls, repre- 
senting 551% per cent of capacity. It 
wili be noted that the rate of operation 
of both classes of mills was considerably 
greater for the first half of the crop 
year. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is almost nothing to say in re- 
gard to the milling situation beyond re- 
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cording that things have come practically 
to a full stop prior to the advent of the 
new crop, Scarcely any sales are being 
made, and the millers are simply andeav- 
oring to complete shipments on their 
bookings before new wheat arrives, No 
new-crop flour prices or sales have been 
made, and no new wheat has_ been 
bought. 

Toledo millers are not bidding for 
wheat, but the price paid is around $2.70 
for No. 1 red, Toledo rate points. This 
compares with $2.80 paid a week ago, 
and reflects the tendency of wheat prices 
to decline as the new crop draws near. 
It is being prophesied that new-crop 
wheat will be bought in this section as 
low as $2.50 f.o0.b. mill for wagon wheat, 
and it rather looks as if this might prove 
a safe prophecy. 

Flour prices are somewhat nominal, 
but the range for soft wheat standard 
patent -is about $12.75@13.50, 98’s, f.o.b. 
mill; bran, $56@57; mixed feed, $59.25@ 
60; middlings, $62.50@64,—in 100’s, f.o.b. 
mill. .New-crop flour prices, when quot- 
ed, may be lower than this. 

Some country mills are offering flour 
as low as $11.50, bulk, mill, probably 
based on wheat close to $2.50. It is re- 
ported that some country mills are pay- 
ing $2.50@2.65 for wagon wheat. There 
is practically no demand for flour; 
$10.75, basis New York, was offered by a 
buyer there, but this is entirely too low. 
It is felt that millers should figure a 
wide margin, under present conditions, in 
buying wheat at the mill door; 15@20c 
bu is suggested as a reasonable margin. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRF WOON. enc iv ew Kivcens 14,000 29 
ie S|: RPPPERT UE tes ee 16,400 34 
SO CEE. wrvancteen sh tabe 3,000 6 
TWO YORPS OBO . 6. cccscccns 6,800 14 
Three years ago .......... 5,800 12 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


ESOO® onc sees 10 67,560 23,950 35 
oo 12 78,360 26,548 34 
3) | eee 7 64,200 6,619 10 
eee 9 67,200 8,175 12 

*Week ending July 3. tWeek ending 


June 26. 
NEW-CROP FLOUR 

Everybody is more or less desirous of 
receiving new-crop wheat and _ flour 
prices as soon as they are out, to get a 
line on the situation. Scarcely any quo- 
tations have been made as yet, and mill- 
ers are evidently holding back until they 
know just where they are at. One quo- 
tation this week on a blend of old and 
new Kansas wheat flour was $12.50, 98's, 
Toledo basis. Buyers are evidently look- 
ing for still lower prices, and no sales 
are reported, but $12.50 seems low 
enough considering the price reported at 
Kansas City, $2.67, for new wheat. 

; NOTES 

A. Leonard Ayres, of the Ayres Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in Toledo 
this week. 

Carl C. Krehbiel, sales-manager Mound 
Ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., was in To- 
ledo, July 2, on his way to eastern mar- 
kets. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, was in New York this 
week. 

R. P. Sanborn, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who represents the Listman Mills, 
La Crosse, Wis., is in Portage, Wis., on 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

W. H. Smith, of the Imperial Mills 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and W. M. Elward, 
representing the C. S. Christenson Co., 
Madelia, Minn., called at this office this 
week. 

John Pfeifer, Ohio fair-price commis- 
siener, is planning on a fair-price list 
for all of Ohio, regulating all prices on 
necessities. He Has organized commis- 
sions in 63 counties, and expects to cover 
the entire state shortly. 

A. B. Hewson, representin 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, with headquarters at Delaware, 
Ohio, and H. W. Colvin, of the Bay 
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State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., with 
headquarters at Springfield, Ohio, called 
at this office this week. 

The Sheets Elevator Co., Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio, which recently acquired the 
Toledo Hominy Mills, has increased its 
capitalization to $1,000,000. A. A. Kem- 
per, vice-president, and F. S. Sheets, 
treasurer, of Cleveland, were in Toledo 
recently, conferring with George C. 
Eicher, local manager. 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, July 
8, with the first session opening at 10 
a.m. Addresses have been arranged by 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, G. C. Devol, of the 
Irving National Bank, New York, on 
“Transportation and Finance,” and 
George C. Church, Grand Rapids, on 
“Extermination of Vermin and Funga- 
cide.” There will be a round-table dis- 
cussion of the various problems con- 
fronting the milling business. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., July 3.—The farm- 
ers of southern Indiana are refusing to 
sell their wheat at the price offered by 
the mills—$2.62 at stations and $2.65 at 
the mills. Wheat-growers claim they will 
lose money at that price. There is a be- 
lief, too, that there will be a shortage in 
the crop, and that they will profit by 
holding the small supplies now on hand. 

Threshing has begun in the southern 
part of the state, and the results are 
bearing out the prediction of 50 per cent 
normal yield, with the grading also as 
anticipated. Strikers from the furniture 
factories are going into the fields, thus 
lessening the acute shortage of labor. 
The furniture workers are earning more 
on the farm than they did in the fac- 
tories, but the work is harder, and they 
do not last long in the fields. The av- 
erage wage of $4 per day is being paid, 
which is the scale that has ‘been adopted 
by the Farm Laborers’ Union. 

Midsummer dullness is characterizing 
the activities at the mills, with prices for 
flour unchanged. 





NOTES 

Alvin Eades, of the Eades Bakery Co., 
has purchased a home on Lincoln Av- 
enue, one of the fine residence sections of 
the city. It is on a three-acre plat, and 
is capable of being made into one of the 
show spots of the avenue, 

The O. K. bakery will erect a $50,000 
plant well located in the center of the 
city. The company has been operating a 
2,000-loaf bakery in the north part of 
town, and has outgrown its limited quar- 
ters. The new bakery will bake about 
5,000 loaves a day to begin with, but will 
have a capacity of much more than that. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Inpranapouis, Inv., July 3.—Trading 
in both wheat and corn products was 
near a standstill in Indiana this week. 
End-of-the-crop conditions dominated the 
flour market, while an unsettled mar- 
ket for corn tended to decrease inquiries 
for corn products. Wheat threshed from 
the 1920 crop in this state will begin to 
arrive on the market within the next 
two weeks. : 

There is hesitancy on the part of both 
buyers and millers, with government con- 
trol of wheat at an end. Only a very 
few millers have sold flour recently for 
future delivery, having been unable to 
determine the trend prices for new wheat 
will take. As a result there has been 
little or no soliciting of orders. Neith- 
er have buyers pressed the matter, they 
also being unable to forecast to their own 
satisfaction what developments will be. 

With practically no sales being made, 
except small quantities for spot delivery, 
quotations are largely nominal, and show 
little change from last week. Some win- 
ter patents are 10c lower, being priced 
at $12.65@13.40 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
for shipments in car lots. Hard win- 
ter patents are offered at $12.95@13.70, 
there being an advance of 10c the last 
two days in response to changing hard- 
wheat prices. Spring patents also are up 
10c, being quoted at $13.45@13.95. 

Lower corn prices have been reflected 
in the quotations on corn products, the 
ruling scale in Indianapolis being l5c 
per 100 lbs lower, as compared with the 
six-day period ending last Saturday. 
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Grits are offered at $4.75 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, for shipment in car lots, meal at 
$4.70, corn flour at $5, hominy at $4.80, 
oi flakes at $5.30, and cerealine at 

15. 

Thus far, millers and grain dealers in 
this territory have made no bids for new 
wheat. Discussion of the subject has 
been general, and the prevailing view ~ 
seems to be that about $2.50 bu will be 
offered on wagon markets for No. 1 
Indiana red, with No. 2 and No. 3 each 
about 3c bu lower than the grade im- 
mediately preceding them. Other grades 
will be on their merits. 

Competition for the grain by millers 
is not expected to be sharp, unless there 
should develop an unusual demand for 
flour. The sentiment in this region 
seems to be to let exporters have their 
way for a while. Inquiries from many 
of them indicate that they will be active 
in obtaining wheat for early shipment 
to Europe, but it is believed this demand 
will taper off in a few months, giving 
plenty of time for domestic interests to 
accumulate stores. It is recognized, how- 
ever, that the shortage of transporta- 
tion facilities may lead to a scramble. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 

dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 

22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 

stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 

of July 3, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

Re WO: 6 bds 0. be érene oso 5,052 22 
Be WOO adi sci kacheene 6,698 29 
pe eee Tee ere 4,336 19 
TWO YOOCTS GBS ov osccoccviter 2,683 11 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

Went: WOE 45. sch eudar es 40,000 8,000 
COPM, DUO. osivccevcsecvoss 578,000 183,000 
i. a heer ee eee ey ee 214,000 92,000 
RYO, DUB... cciccaceveses 1,400 8,000 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This week .... 60,118 496,250 55,480 1,920 
Last year ..... 40,160 402,440 75,560 5,360 
Two years ago 2,520 771,020 132,620 250 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is slack, as is 
usual at this time of the year. Wheat 
feeds are offered $2 cheaper, bran being 
offered for shipment in car lots at $51 
@53 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $54@56, 
and middlings at $58@60. The undertone 
of corn feeds is somewhat weaker, but 
quotations continue unchanged, with 
hominy feed offered in car lots at $74 
ton sacked, and $70 bulk. 


NOTES 


An increase to $25,000 in capital stock 
has been made by the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co., Oakville. 

The Cleveland Grain Co., an Ohio cor- 
poration doing business in Indiana, has 
changed its name to the Clevand Grain 
& Milling Co. 

Burglars broke into the office of the 
elevator of Goodrich Bros., at Gaston, 
and stole $51 in money and $1,000 in 
checks, Wednesday night. 

Housewives in Anderson have begun an 
agitation to get bakers to reduce the 
price of bread, citing lower flour prices 
in their arguments for a decrease. 

The Dietzen bakery, one of the largest 
in Elwood, reduced the price of bread 
Ic a loaf Tuesday, the charge now be- 
ing llc for a 1-lb loaf and 16c for a 
1¥,-Ib loaf. 

On account of a shortage of farm 
labor, many women have been driving 
binders in the wheat harvest in Indiana. 
Decatur, Brown, Jackson and other coun- 
ties have reported them working. 

Walter Nading, manager of the Nading 
elevator at Flatrock, in Shelby County, 
and Mrs. Nellie M. Miner, of Anderson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas May- 
ity, of Tipton, were married last week ° 
at Indianapolis. 

Mead Johnson & Co., millers at Evans- 
ville, are making a substitute for sugar, 
called “maltose syrup,” from choice corn. 
It is said that large quantities have been 
sold to canning factories, which will use 
it in place of sugar. 

Contractors, who took the job of mov- 
ing a big elevator of the Nickel (Ind.) 
Grain Co. near Valparaiso, to Boone 
Grove, 12 miles away, have given up the 
task. The structure, which weighs 100 
tons, was taken a distance of one mile 
before work was stopped. It was ex- 








plained that the roads would not per- 
mit the carrying of such a weight, and 
the company will have the building torn 
down and transported in pieces to the 
new site. The contractors spent more 
than $1,000 in moving the elevator the 
mile. 

A shortage of coal is expected to cause 
trouble during the wheat-threshing season 
in Indiana. Many threshermen have 
been unable to obtain supplies, and some 
are arranging for gasoline engines and 
tractors of large size to operate their 





machines. Epwarp H. Ziecner. 
NASHVILLE 
Nasnvittz, Tenn., July 3.—Flour- 


buyers in the Southeast are mainly in- 
terested at present in new-crop develop- 
ments, and business has been quiet the 
past week. Current sales have been the 
smallest of the year, but shipments on 
contracts have more than absorbed the 
reduced output. A good many inquiries 
are being received on new-crop flour, and 
when the market becomes better estab- 
lished it is thought buying will be re- 
newed on the usual scale for the opening 
of the season. 

Prices continue to show some range, 
with no great change. Quotations at the 
close of the week were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $13.50@14; standard or regular 
patent, $13@13.50; first clears, $10@ 
10.50. 

Jobbers report occasional sales of Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton or jute, de- 
livered at Nashville, $13.75@14.25; hard 
winter wheat patent, $13@13.50. 

The output of millfeed has been great- 
ly curtailed, with stocks light, and the 
market not materially changed. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $52@53; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $62@64. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 148,740 39,736 26.7 
Last week ....... 201,330 71,735 35.6 
Last year ........ 181,170 21,898 12.8 
Two years ago.... 143,040 10,892 7.6 
Three years ago.. 135,300 38,750 28.6 


CORN MEAL 
Corn-meal mills report continuance of 
improvement in sales. Southeastern mills, 
with a capacity of 81,000 bus, this week 
ground 36,693, or 45.3 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 31,017, or 34.4 per 
cent, last week, and 25,238, or 19.1 per 
cent, the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $4.60@4.70; plain 
meal, $4.45@4.55. Joun Lerper. 





GEORGIA 

Arttanta, Ga., July 3.—As usual at 
this season, the flour trade is very dull, 
and receipts are light, in keeping with 
the demand: While stocks of flour here 
and in the immediate territory are suf- 
ficient, and in some instances rather large 
for the.season, the prices have maintained 
about ‘the level of last week. Standard 
patents are quoted at $13@13.25 for 
prompt shipment. A few mills have put 
out quotations on new flour from soft 
wheat at $12.75, and $12.65@13 on hard- 
wheat flour for 60 days’ shipment. Very 
little is being booked at present, and the 
trade generally feels that prices will 
probably go lower. 

Practically all the mills located in the 
neighboring territory are still running on 
half-time and cleaning up, making re- 
pairs and additions. 

The millfeed trade was very dull this 
week, and prices are some easier. Stocks 
are light, although in keeping with the 
demand. 

Cottonseed meal and cake has moved 
very slowly this week, and prices are 
easier, 7 per cent meal being quoted at 
$62.50 in 100-ton lots, Atlanta, and 
$61.50, Georgia common-rate _ points. 

Stocks are still quite large at some mills 
and with a few of the large dealers. 

Cottonseed hulls prices have remained 
practically unchanged, although very lit- 
tlé is moving and stocks are limited. 

The hay: market here is extremely dull; 
however, the ae were larger this 
week than last. is hay previously 
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’ bought,.and which has been delayed on 


account’ of car shortage and _ strikes. 
There were 103 cars received, of which 68 
were officially inspected by the Atlanta 
Commercial Exchange inspector. Prices 
are quoted $1@4 lower on old hay, and 
some lower prices weré quoted on new- 
crop hay. 
STEAKLEY & CO. EXPANSION 

W._-E. Steakley & Co., flour and feed 
brokers and distributors, Atlanta, Ga., 
have put themselves in the way of giving 
more effective attention to development 
of the cracker and bakery trades, and 
have added Jack Nichols to their sales 
force. He is a practical baker, having 
had a number of years’ experience in all 
kinds of bakery shops, and is considered 
one of the best bakers in the South. He 
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Maize, or Indian corn, in its present 
form, represents one of the great achieve- 
ments of primitive planters, the North 
American Indian, It came originally, it 
is now generally accepted, from southern 
Mexico, and was eaten by the Maya 
tribes. At first it was nothing more than 
a coarse grass on which were tiny ears 
resembling the top of the wheat stalk. 
Each grain had its own envelope or husk. 
Occasionally, even now, grains of corn 
are found which have their original husk, 
thus showing how the maize of our day 
reverts to type. The plant was essential- 


Hopi Maize, Characterized by Shert Stalks and Large Ears 


is also a good cake man. His experience 
and knowledge not only enable him to 
judge’ accurately as to the quality of flour 
but, if necessary, to go into the bakeshop 
and show the baker how to use the flour 
with a bakers’ formula. He has a wide 
acquaintance among the bakery trade of 
this section. 
J. Horr Tioner. 

Where Some of the Money Goes 

San Francisco, Car., July 3.—On 
American soil, under the American flag, 
in this day of the high cost of living, 
grocery store clerks are making $975 a 
month, zirl bookkeepers are drawing 
down $230 a week, stevedores are being 
aid $4 an hour, and laborers are earning 
25 a day. This is happening in the 
territory of Hawaii, not in rare cases, 
but as a general thing among more than 
40,000 men-and women. It is happening 
on the four sugar-producing islands of 
the Hawaiian group, because of the high 
price of sugar on the New York market, 
on which the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
Association pays a.bonus to all em- 
ployees. -At the. prevailing sugar. price, 
the bonus is 493 per cent. 


R. C. Mason. 





ly tropical, and even now, after cen- 
turies of culture in the temperate zone, it 
is sensitive to frost. 

The tribes of North America saw the 
possibilities of the grain and hastened its 
evolution. There has been cross-breeding 
by white farmers, yet as a matter of fact 
the corn culture of the present day is 
practically as it came from the hand of 
the Indian. He adapted and modified it 
to the various sections of the country by 
a process of careful selection. 

It had been accepted for many years 
that in the Dakotas and much of the 
Northwest it was impossible for the 
white farmers to grow corn, because all 
the varieties tried were killed by frost. 
Recently it occurred to some scientists 
that, despite the drawback of the weath- 
er, the Mandan Indians of the North 
were raising corn. An expedition made 
a study of the agricultural methods of 
the Mandans, and it developed that for 
centuries the farmers of the tribes had 
been developing a hardy corn. The seed 
had been selected from year to year from 
stalks which showed no effect of frost. 

One of the most interesting and re- 
markable facts in connection with Indian 
corn is that three tribes—the Hidatsa, 
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the Arikara, and the Mandan—who lived 
along the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries in North Dakota, were practicing 
a highly developed system of corn cul- 
ture at the time of the first recorded 
visit of the white man in 1738. Archeo- 
logical evidence secured from the Indian 
remains of this section indicate that corn 
was being raised in this district three or 
four hundred years ago. 

As a matter of fact, Jacques Cartier, 
the first European to enter the St. Law- 
rence, observed large fields of growing 
maize at Hochelaga (now Montreal) in 
1534, exactly 386 years ago, and the 
tribes between northwestern Mexico and 
the plains of Kansas were found to be 
growing it when visited by Coronado in 
1540. The ease with which maize can be 
cultivated and conserved, and its bounti- 
ful yield, caused its rapid. extension 
among the Indians after it came into 
use. With the exception of better till- 
age, the method of its cultivation is 
much the same today among civilized 
men as among the natives. 

One would naturally expect the south- 
ern and eastern Indians to be good corn- 
raisers, as they lived’ in regions of 
abundant rainfall and sufficient summer 
heat. It is really astonishing, however, 
that the upper Missouri Indians, living 
under semiarid and northern conditions, 
should develop corn-raising to a point 
that was not surpassed by any other 
tribe in America. This corn culture was 
of such importance that the early fur 
traders established a distillery in 1833 at 
Fort Union, which was located at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone River. Since 
the Indians were the first dry-land farm- 
ers and corn-raisers of the Northwest, 
the corn history of that region naturally 
begins with them. Their corn was the 
last of the Indian corn to be adopted by 
the white man, and the early flint group 
of today is directly derived from it. 

George F. Will, who is probably the 
foremost student of the Mandan Indians, 
says they were, above all, an agricultural 
people, far more so than any of their 
neighbors. They have a tradition of hav- 
ing taught the Hidasta how to cultivate 
the soil, and even the Arikara, who are 
said by some to have taught the Man- 
dans, were somewhat inferior to the lat- 
ter in the pursuit of agriculture. Mr. 
Will’s information upon Mandan agri- 
culture, aside from that drawn from old 
accounts, was derived chiefly from Scat- 
tered Corn Woman, an elderly Mandan 
matron, and daughter of the last Man- 
dan Corn Priest. 

According to Scattered Corn Woman, 
the Mandans had at one time what they 
considered to be 13 distinct varieties of 
corn: soft yellow corn; soft white corn; 
red corn; spotted corn; blue corn; yel- 
low flint corn; white flint corn; clay red 
corn; pink corn; black corn; red, 
wrinkled corn, or sweet corn; society 
corn, described as having yellow kernels, 
streaked with red; and Keika corn, which 
was a kind of corn that Indian inter- 
preters have been unable to describe ex- 
actly. The varieties, some of which have 
now undoubtedly disappeared, among 
them the black and the blue, were al- 
ways kept separate and planted-in sep- 
arate fields to prevent mixing. 
family kept and planted one, two or 
three sorts which were passed along from 
one generation to the next, and no other 
kinds were planted in the family fields. 

The fields were not large, from our 
viewpoint, but when we think of the la- 
bor required in clearing and tending 
them with the rude implements used, the 
size seems considerable. The Indian acre 
was not of a definite size. It consisted 
of seven rows of corn, with a row of 
beans between each two rows of corn; 
the length of the rows, however, was not 
fixed, and the land occupied by the 
squashes which were always a part of 
every garden, and by the sunflower, was 
not included in computing the acreage 
planted. As near as much questioning 
of Scattered Corn Woman revealed, an 
Indian acre would average between a 
third and a fourth of one of our acres 
in area. 

The fields were located both on the 
bottom lands and on the higher and drier 
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first bench lands along the Missouri Riv- 
er. In the brushy bottoms the land was 
first cleared with a stone ax, a spot 
usually being selected where there were 
not more than one or two large trees, 
which were left standing. After cutting, 
the brush was burned in heaps on the 
ground, which was then raked over. 
After this the soil was dug up with a 
heavy, pointed ash stick some four feet 
long and one-half to two inches in diam- 
eter, called a digging stick, in hills about 
12 inches in diameter and about a long 
step apart for corn. The beans were 
planted somewhat closer together, but 
all rows were a long step apart. The 
field was frequently fenced with brush or 
wicker work barrier to keep out the va- 
rious animals, both wild and -domesti- 
cated. 

When the fields had once been cleared 
the preparations for planting in ensuing 
years were not so arduous. The old 
stalks and vines, together with the dried 
weeds and brush still left on the field, 
vere raked up with a rake of wood or 
of deer antlers, piled in heaps and 
burned. Then the old roots were re- 
moved, and the hills were again dug up 
ind the earth broken up with the digging 
tick and bone hoe. The first seed plant- 
‘d in the spring was the sunflower, which 
vas put in around the outside edge of 
the field when the Missouri River broke 
ip; that is, at the.same time that the 
first fieldwork started. Corn-planting 
started about the first of May and was 
‘ontinued up to the first of June in the 
arger fields, every kernel being care- 
ully placed by hand at the rate of seven 
rr eight kernels to the hill. After the 
irst of June the beans were put in, and, 
istly, the squashes were planted at the 
ime when the wild roses bloomed. 

At the completion of the planting the 
hoeing began, and usually the field was 
entirely hoed through twice during the 
eason. The hoeing was done with an 


nplement having a handle about the | 


‘ngth of a mattock or pick handle, with 
blade made from the shoulder-blade 
of a buffalo, or occasionally an elk, or 
rom a broad piece of buffalo horn taken 
from the base near the skull. 
The planting season and the double 
und of hoeing usually consumed all of 
the growing time. Most of the fieldwork 
as done in the early morning hours, the 
women getting up with the sun and going 
out to the field, often accompanied by 
the young girls, where they worked till 
the heat of the sun began to be oppres- 
sive, or their household duties called. In 
families where there were several wives, 
each wife usually had her own separate 
field or fields. The size of the individual 
ficld ranged from one to four of our 
acres, When a family had planted from 


nine to twelve Indian acres, about three 
of the acres of corn were used green,— 
part in a prolonged feast of roasted 
green corn, and part boiled and dried for 
winter use. The remainder of the field 
was left to ripen. The average yield of 
the Mandan corn is estimated to have 
been about 20 bus per acre. 

When the priest pronounced the corn 
ripe, the whole village repaired to the 
fields. The corn was snapped from the 
stalk, husk and all, and thrown into piles 
in the fields, whence it was later carried 
in baskets to the drying scaffold in front 
of the family lodge. In the work of 
the harvest only did the men take any 
part. At that time they labored in the 
fields with the women, the prospect of 
feasts especially prepared for them be- 
ing the incentive. 

After the corn was all gathered at the 
scaffold, all the good ears were braided 
into strings or traces by the husks. 
These braids and cache-pits full were the 
regular measurements of the amount of 
corn. The poor ears and nubbins were 
thrown loose on the scaffold floor to dry, 


then threshed out on an old robe or tent 
skin with sticks. As the corn was sorted 
for braiding the ripe, large, straight- 
rowed, well-filled ears were tucked away 
into a sack by themselves. These were 
later all braided together, and furnished 
the seed stock for the next season. All 
the braided corn was hung on the two- 
story stage or scaffold to dry and cure 
in the ‘sun and air, the whole frame and 
sides being covered with braids. When 
the corn was thoroughly dried it was 
taken down and stored in cache-pits in 
the ground. These pits were of a bottle- 
like shape, five to eight feet deep and 
four to six feet in diameter underground, 
having a capacity of from 20 to 40 bus. 
They were carefully lined with dried 
grass before putting in the corn, and 
when full were covered with grass, a 
board fitted snugly in the neck or nar- 
row entrance hole, and dirt filled in and 
smoothed over to hide the opening. 
Every Mandan village was pitted with 
these caches, some of which were always 
inside the house. They were opened dur- 
ing the winter when the need arose. 
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In view of the success of the Mandan 
Indians in raising corn, there seems no 
reason why the higher plains area of 
North Dakota and neighboring states 
cannot be brought into the corn belt, a 
matter which has been much discussed 
within the past few years and regarding 
which there has been considerable dif- - 
ference of opinion. 


VIRGINIA 

Norroix, Va., July 3.—The flour mar- 
ket here continues quiet, dealers appar- 
ently cleaning up their old stocks before 
entering the market for the new crop. 
Information received from the Kansas 
and Oklahoma fields indicate that the 
crops may be priced lower this season, 
but the car situation, showing little indi- 
cation of improvement, is expected to 
have its effect in keeping prices up. 
Shipments up to normal are not antici- 
pated, although a more optimistic note is 
heard, generally, among Norfolk dealers. 
Kansas flours were offered here this week 
at $13.35@13.95, according to brand and 
grade. Winter flours continue at around 
$13.60@ 14.25. 

The millfeed market is somewhat easier 
this week, although the trade’s old bug- 
bear, car shortage, is still hampering 


- business. Demand is falling off, however. 


Standard middlings are quoted at $62 
@63 ton, standard bran at $57@58, flour 
middlings at $69@70, and red dog at 
$76@77. 

NOTES 

The struggle begun here several weeks 
ago between bakers and grocers is still 
raging, with both sides declaring they 
will fight to the finish. The bakers con- 
tend they must increase the price of 
loaves, and the grocers declare they will 
not pay the increase. Most of the trade 
is now being supplied with 8c loaves. 

A bakery to be owned and operated 
by the Norfolk Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, to supply retailers in the association 
with bread, is to’ formed here, if plans 
adopted this week are carried out. The 
institution will have a capital of $100,000. 
It is planned to sell stock to the grocers 
at $2 a share, for which they will pay on 
the installment plan. 

Congestion in northern ports has 
caused a great deal of wheat and other 
mill products for foreign shipment to be 
diverted through this port and Newport 
News, during recent weeks. The absence 
of large grain elevators here hampers 
Norfolk in this regard to some extent, 
although vessels load with wheat across 
the river and come here for other cargo 
before sailing. The movement to secure 
a grain elevator for Norfolk is gaining 
momentum, and present conditions are 
having much effect in this direction. 

Josep A. Leste. 


Deep-Growing Indian Corn Raised by the Chippewa Indians of Montana 
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SOUND ADVICE 


W. Sanford Evans, secretary of the 
Canadian Millers’ Committee, has pub- 
lished an article on the importance of 
keeping the quality of Canadian wheat 
up to the highest possible standard. He 
urges that Canadian wheat and flour 
must be kept in a class by itself, with 
strength the dominating feature. If this 
is done it will make little difference to 
this country how much wheat or flour of 
the softer and weaker varieties are pro- 
duced elsewhere in the world, since its 
products will be wanted at premium 
prices for qualities in bread-making 
which they alone can supply. 

There is a world of truth in Mr. Evans’ 
view. Canada should specialize in the 
kind of wheat Mr. Evans describes. No 
other country can grow such grain as 
cheaply and abundantly. The tendency 
of late years has been to go in for vol- 
ume of production at the expense of 
quality, and this has been encouraged 
to some extent by government agencies. 
Varieties of wheat that are remarkable 
for their yields in bushels but not for 
their yields in bread have been too much 
exploited. If continued, such a policy 
can only lead to disappointment and 
decay. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Mills are still complaining of excessive 
slackness in demand for flour. No fur- 
ther orders for export have been placed, 
and domestic trade is exceedingly quiet. 
Crop conditions are creating a feeling 
that prices are to be lower, with the re- 
sult that buyers are shyer than ever. It 
is not now to be expected that Canadian 
mills will do much more business in old- 
crop flour unless the Wheat Board is 
willing to accept lower prices for wheat, 
of which there is at present no sign. If 
no new export orders have been placed 
by the board before July 15, most mills 
intend returning whatever wheat they 
have on hand at that time to the board, 
and the industry will then close down till 
new-crop grinding begins. There will 
be no incentive to retain dear wheat, in 
the face of present crop conditions, 

An occasional car of winter wheat 
flour is appearing in the market, but 
that trade, too, is over for the season, 
unless unexpected supplies of wheat 
should appear. ‘There are also a few 
odd cars of Ontario spring wheat flours 
to be had. Domestic prices for Mani- 
tobas and soft winters remain at last 
week’s figures. 

Standard Manitobas are selling at 
$14.75 bbl, in jute, net cash, delivered 
Ontario points; soft winters, $13@13.25, 
in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal; Ontario springs, $13.25. 


MILLFEED 


There is plenty of demand for bran 
and shorts but, unfortunately, mills have 
littl@to offer. Most mills are able to sell 
all they produce in a retail way at their 
own doors and, as prices on such busi- 
ness are open, it is not unusual to hear 
of fancy figures being paid. The of- 
ficial car-lot and mixed-car price for 
bran is $54 ton, and for shorts $61, in 
bags, f.o.b. point of delivery. 

WHEAT 


While some — of. difficulty in 
buying Manitoba wheat, most mills have 
more on hand than they need. It is 
likely that a deal of the wheat now 


owned by mills will find its way back to 
the board on July 15 unless flour orders 


to absorb such stocks have been placed 
in the meantime. Mills have the privi- 
lege of returning all unused wheat to 
the board up to the date named. Quota- 
tions: No. 1 northern spring, c.i.f., Bay 
ports, $3.21 bu; f.o.b. track, $3.22. No. 
1 red or white Ontario winter, $2.98 bu, 
in store, Montreal. 
COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are extremely scarce and 
dear. Dealers all complain of their in- 
ability to obtain stocks from anywhere. 
Present crop conditions suggest lower 
prices in the near future, and buyers are 
acting accordingly. Only urgent needs 
are being met by present purchases. 
Malting barley, $1.84@1.86 bu, point of 
shipment; rye, $2.20@2.25. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, $1.30 bu, in store, 
Fort William. No. 2 yellow corn, $2.19 
f.o.b, Toronto. 

OATMEAL 

Sales are light, and the market is very 
dull. Sellers are obliged to ask $6.50 
per 90-lb bag for newly-ground rolled 
oats, but old stocks, where available, are 
below this figure. Oatmeal is worth 10 
per cent over rolled oats for 98-lb pack- 
ages. Oat hulls, $55 ton, Montreal 
freights. 

OIL MEAL AND CAKE 

Today’s quotation for linseed oil meal 
is $77 ton, and for cake $75, f.o.b. Mont- 
real, 

NOTES 

Bag manufacturers. doing business in 
eastern Canada report business quiet. 
They have had some new orders lately as 
a result of government buying of flour, 
but could handle a great deal more. 

Notice has been given by the chief 
weighmaster of the Dominion govern- 
ment that hereafter the charge for weigh- 
ing grain at lake port terminal elevators 
in Canada will be $1 per car, instead of 
40c as formerly. 

This office has information concerning 
several very desirable country mill 
properties located in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan that are for sale. Millers of 
the right sort could take hold of any 
one of these and be sure of making 
money. 

A new Canadian law to come into ef- 
fect by order-in-council at the pleasure 
of the government provides for closer 
regulation of the sale of commercial 
feedingstuffs. Bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings, when pure, may be sold as such, 
but if adulterated must bear a tag or 
label declaring the constituents. Noxious 
weed seeds and anything injurious to the 
health of poultry or animals may not be 
mixed with feedingstuffs. 


Reports from New York indicate that 


the Canadian Wheat Board is offering 
flour there at $14.50 bbl, delivered. As 
the price in Canada for the same flour 
is $14.75, a comparison of the figures 
suggests that a decline in Canadian prices 
may be expected. Of course the New 
York price is in New York funds, which 
would give the board another $1.85, but 
this fact is not likely to have much in- 
fluence with Canadian consumers, 

The government elevator at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., which was wrecked by an 
explosion of grain dust nearly a year 
ago, is now fully restored and ready for 
business. The new building is a great 
improvement upon the old, and is con- 
sidered to be proof against further mis- 
haps such as the one mentioned. For- 
merly its 180 bins all opened into one 
space at the top of the elevator.. Now 
each is separated from the others by 
partitions that will prevent the circula- 
tion of dust. Investigation disclosed that 
the explosion of last year was caused 
by the clogging of a conveyor, the fric- 
tion of the revolving belt on the dead 


pulley igniting the dust. Safety de- 
vices intended to prevent a recurrence 
of this danger have now been installed. 
The cost of rebuilding the elevator was 
$600,000. 

A British correspondent makes a 
statement in a letter to this office on the 
future of the Canadian milling industry 
which is worthy of publicity in this coun- 
try. In speaking of a recent trip through 
Canada our correspondent said: “I was 
particularly impressed with the urgent 
necessity of impressing upon the Cana- 
dian authorities the importance of re- 
taining the good will gained during the 
war. To my mind there can be no doubt 
that if Canada will, Canada may, retain 
the advantages accruing from her sacri- 
fice in blood and treasure, and the com- 
mercial policy she carried out during the 
dreadful years of strife. This is particu- 
larly true when applied to our own 
business, During the coming years the 
United Kingdom will require all the 
Manitoba wheat and flour she can get, 
and the more successful we are on this 
side in raising an increased proportion 
of wheat for home consumption the more 
insistent will be the demand for the spe- 
cific excellencies of Canadian flour.” 


MONTREAL 

MontreaL, Que., July 3.—No further 
orders for flour have been placed by the 
Wheat Board. Local millers are doing a 
fair amount of selling to Quebec and 
eastern provinces, and are also selling in 
a moderate way to such outside markets 
as are not under control. Regulation 





spring wheat flour is quoted here at’ 


$14.85 bbl, in bags, delivered, with a 
discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour is in limited 
supply at $13.25 bbl, in second-hand bags, 
delivered here, while Montreal resellers 
are asking a profit over these figures. 
Millfeed is scarce at $54 ton for bran 
and $61 ton for shorts, in bags, net cash, 
delivered, Montreal or country points. 


NOTES 

Jobbing prices for bran and shorts in 
Montreal are declining. About $1 ton 
has been taken off current quotations 
since a week ago. 

White corn flour is holding firm in 
Montreal. Sellers are asking $12.80@ 
12.90 bbl, in jute, delivered to the trade, 
in city or country. Rye flour is worth 
$12.50 bbl. 

The ocean freight rate on wheat from 
this port to the United Kingdom has ad- 
vanced about Is 6d for September ship- 
ment. This makes the quotation 12s per 
qr. July-August rates are 10s 6d. De- 
mand for space for oats, barley and rye 
is slow at around 45@50c per 100 lbs 
for July-August shipment, with later 
months at higher rates. Hamburg and 
Antwerp space for July-August is quot- 
ed at 75c per 100 lbs, and Rotterdam 
at 70c, with possibility of lower prices. 

The Bank of Montreal has issued a 
statement regarding the condition of the 
growing crops in all parts of Canada 
which reflects a good deal of the pre- 
vailing optimism. This bank has branches 
in all parts of Canada, and is therefore 
well qualified to make a summary of 
crop conditions. Briefly this report finds 
that in western Canada the crops, though 
late are, on the whole, doing well, while 
in the east this is also true, with the 
qualification that in some places hay is 
below the average. 

A meeting of bondholders of the Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd., is to be held 
in Montreal on July 14 for the purpose 
of rT authority upon the com- 
pany to sell its small mills in Ontario if 
this should be advisable. Besides the 
big mill at Montreal, this company owns 
several mills in the winter wheat district 





There is no present 


west of Hamilton. 
proposal to sell these mills, but it is de- 
sirable that the company should haye 
authority to do so if changing conditions 
were to suggest such a procedure. 
THomas S. BarK. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., July 3.—The past 
week has been uneventful. The situation 
is exactly the same as last week, Mills 
are running about two-thirds time. There 
is no domestic demand for flour. Stand- 
ard brands of spring wheat flour, per 
bbl, in 98-lb- jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $14.30 
BEREROODG. DOIUS. 6 vec cesecccssdsscsss 14.30 
Saskatchewan points ........0eeee008 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 14.55 
PFIMCO Rupert occecccecscccccscveces 14.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbi 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 

WHEAT 

Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 708 cars against 791 last 
week. Following are the prices being 
advanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur, together with prices 
charged millers for same grades in same 
position, per bushel: 


Farmers Millers 
eh... Baer $2.15 $3.15 
No, 2 northern ........... 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern ......++0% 2.08 3.08 
IO, © WORE occ ctecesesccs 2.02 3.02 
INO. © GPOCIM) occ cccccccde 2.02 3.02 
No. 6 special ......00.e00% 1.91 2.91 
No. 6 special ......eeeeeee 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 
The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 
RYE FLOUR 
Today’s quotations: white, $13 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grades, $12.50; dark, 
$10.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 

Bran is still being commandeered by 
the government, but otherwise there is 
very little demand for millfeed. Fol- 
lowing are the maximum prices fixed by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed- or 
straight-car lots, delivered: Manitoba, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton 
and points east, bran $47, shorts $54; Al- 
berta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$46, shorts $53; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $49, shorts $56; British 


Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $50, - 


shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 


There is little or no demand for rolled 
oats. Standard brands, in 80-lb bags, de- 
livered to the trade, are quoted at $5.65 
in Manitoba, $5.75 in Saskatchewan, and 
$5.85 in Alberta. Oatmeal, medium, 
standard or fine cut, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

LINSEED MEAL 


Fine ground meal is quoted at $85 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $81. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is very little business being done 
on the cash markets here. Offerings aré 
light. Demand for oats continues heavy 
but it is almost impossible to buy them. 
There is a demand for No. 3 barley 
but almost none for rye. Quotations are 
lower than last week. Friday’s quota 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
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$1.30; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.82; No. 2 Canadian western rye, $2.22, 
—in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


NOTE: 


s 
W. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., td, left here on 
Thursday, en route for Montreal. 

The cost of bread in Vancouver has 
advanced Ic; 18-0z loaves are now sell- 
ing at 12c retail, and 10c wholesale. 


Announcement has been made by the 
government that the Canadian Wheat 
Board will make an interim disbursement 
on its participation certificates on July 
15. The amount paid will be 50 per 
cent. The remainder of the fund will 
be paid to farmers after the board has 
wound up its year and provided for ex- 
pense of operation. 

There is a noticeable movement among 
city people in western Canada to return 
to farm life. Railway officials testify 
to the truth of this statement, and on 
the government lines it is reported that 
60 per cent of the new settlers are per- 
sons who are giving up city life to re- 
turn to the land, This testimony may 
be surprising to some, but it indicates a 
healthy state of affairs. Canada has 
too long been building up cities and 
towns at the expense of country life. 

The bill to enable the government of 
Canada to control the market for wheat 
for another year (if this should become 
necessary) passed the House of Com- 
mons this week. A feature of the bill 
is its provision for payment of any 
losses caused to the trade by closing of 
markets after open trading has been per- 
mitted. This means that, if open trad- 
ing is resumed and should later be dis- 
continued by order of the government, 
iny losses resulting will be made good 
to the losers. The government has also 
been given power to show a preference 
for sales of flour over wheat for export. 

Queens University, Kingston, Ont., has 
conferred a degree of. doctor of laws on 
Seager Wheeler, the most famous farm- 
er in Canada. Mr. Wheeler farms near 
Rosthern, Sask., and is noted for his suc- 
cess in the breeding and production of 
wheat. He holds five international 
championships for wheat-growing, be- 
sides many lesser honors. He also holds 
a record for production, with 82 bus to 
the acre. His improvements in the qual- 
ity of seed wheat have put millions of 
dollars into the pockets of western Ca- 
nadian farmers. All of this work has 
heen accomplished on a farm of 160 
acres, 

M. Liston. 





Status of American Shipping 

American seagoing ships of 1,000 gross 
tons or over registered for foreign trade 
or enrolled for the coasting trade, ac- 
cording to the returns of the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, on 
June 1, 1920, numbered 2,801, of 10,681,- 
025 gross tons, of which 1,610, of 6,801,- 
536 tons, are owned by the government 
of the United States, represented by the 
United States Shipping Board and built 
with appropriations by Congress. To 
these larger seagoing ships, smaller sea- 
going vessels, the Great Lakes fleets, 
ind vessels on rivers and canals may be 
idded, giving a total of approximately 
7,900 vessels of 15,850,000 gross tons un- 
ler the American flag. The precise fig- 
res for smaller vessels will not be avail- 
ible until the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 





A Pernambuco Flour Mill 


The first flour mill to be erected in 
northern Brazil is the only one in that 
whole republic which is equipped with 
\merican’ machinery, according to a 
consular report. A six-story re-enforced 
concrete building, erected in Recife by 
the Great Brazilian Mills Corporation 
it a total cost of $450,000, houses the 
mill, Present daily production is said to 
he 1,000 sacks (1 sack weighs 44 kilos, or 
27 Ibs), only half of the mill’s possible 
capacity, while the flour consumption of 
Pernambuco reaches 50,000 sacks per 
month. Thus far the American equip- 
ment is giving excellent results. It is 
reported to be less complicated than the 
Furopean machinery and to give a 2 per 
cent greater output than the latter. 
Purthermore, a first-class grade of flour 
is produced. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., July 3.—High 
money and an excessive demand for 
credit are still the governing factors in 
the financial situation. Wall Street has 
gone through the July settlement period 
with relative ease, although there has 
been a strong demand for money, with 
high enough rates to make those who 
were not really in need of accommoda- 
tion curtail their borrowings as far as 
possible. The banks have handled an 
immense volume of business, for the July 
dividend settlement ranks next to the 
Jan. 1 settlement as the most important 
and laborious dividend disbursement 
period of the year. Shrewd observers 
predict that 1920 will continue its his- 
tory as a high money year. 

JULY INVESTMENT BUYING 

The turn-over in general business is 
large, and immense payments were set- 
tled this week. The banking position 
was sufficiently strong, however, to stand 
the ordeal without undue strain, and 
everything was taken care of in order 
and with an eye single to protect the 
financial community from any disagree- 
able money spasms. This has afforded 
another sufficient test for the Federal 
Reserve System, which has come through 
100 per cent efficient as usual. The 
banks have had to provide for a large 
borrowing demand, as average merchan- 
dise prices are still high and it takes an 
immense volume of credit to finance day- 
to-day requirements. 

About $300,000,000 altogether will be 
paid out this month in the so-called July 
dividend and interest period. It is be- 
lieved that a good portion of this will 
be reinvested before long, as this is the 
season when the bond market ordinarily 
shows activity in response to a natural 
demand by investors to employ their sur- 
plus earnings at terms which will show 
a handsome investment yield. There is 
unusual incentive for such a strengthen- 
ing of income account this year, because 
of the high cost of living and the im- 
mense sums which have to be paid out to 
take care of business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


The business outlook is quiet, with less 
enthusiastic buying than was manifested 
a few weeks ago. The _ price-cutting 
campaign is still in full swing, although 
some of the large department stores have 
announced their withdrawal of specially 
priced merchandise. The reason for this 
is that an immense volume of merchan- 
dise has been absorbed by the public 
since the early part of May, when this 
picturesque movement began. It is not 
certain how far this campaign will be 
continued in wholesale lines, although 
there has been unusual caution mani- 
fested about entering into new commit- 
ments. 

The feeling is general that commodity 
prices must come down and stay down, 
but the indications are that there will 
not be any striking decline in wholesale 
prices at once, for manufacturers are 
still holding out for pretty stiff prices, 
and will not revise their schedules except 
where there is some special reason for 
making concessions. 

The indications are that the downward 
movement in commodity prices will con- 
tinue in some form or another, so that 
the country’s credit structure will be ma- 
terially relieved by the release of credit 
tied up in semi-speculative mérchandise 
undertakings. It is an interesting situa- 
tion, but the pressure for credit is so 
great as to indicate that the banks will 
have to continue their policy of sharp 
discrimination as long as it is necessary 
for them to make unusual loans to their 
customers, There are many difficult prob- 
lems to work out, and the judgment of 
shrewd observers is that the country is 
getting back to a normal business basis 





and that there will be no longer such 
extraordinary phenomena witnessed as 
have developed in connection with huge 
war profits and the reconstruction cam- 
paign. The aftermath of the war has 
been almost as interesting from a finan- 
cial standpoint as was the war itself. 


IMPENDING LOANS 
Application from Switzerland, follow- 
ing closely the granting of the loan to 
Belgium, emphasizes the urgent demand 
from foreign governments and munici- 
palities for loans with which to finance 
their undertakings. If the great issuing 
banking-houses were inclined to accept 
the proposals made to them, it would be 
easy to place $500,000,000 of foreign gov- 
ernment and municipal bonds in_ the 
United States. No banking-house, how- 
ever, nor group of bankers would think 
of undertaking the flotation of any such 
volume of foreign loans at a time when 
there was urgent demand for accommo- 
dation for domestic corporations. The 
bankers must give preference to home 
borrowers, since the investing public 
here, as everywhere else, shows a strong 
preference for domestic securities as 
against foreign securities. 

The indications are, however, that sev- 
eral important foreign loans will be 
placed in the United States later on if 
the market is in a favorable position to 
absorb them promptly. What the great 
banking-houses are trying to provide 
against most of all is any failure in the 
underwriting, and the  unsettlement 
which comes from having to distribute 
an immense portion of an underwritten 
bond issue among the underwriters. 
Within the past five years, however, the 
United States has become an important 
center of foreign government financing. 
American investors are fast losing their 
provincialism, although they still show a 
strong preference for securities of home 
origin which are properly safeguarded. 


“FROZEN CREDITS” 


The banks still have an enormous vol- 
ume of loans that are tied up on railroad 
sidings and switches throughout the 
United States. This has resulted from 
the freight congestion and the inability 
of consignees to receive and market the 
goods which they have been expecting to 
get for months past. The congestion is 
being gradually relieved, and almost 
every week the situation improves in 
some sections, but the demand for good 
transportation facilities is so great as to 
make it almost impossible for the rail- 
roads to supply them. 

The fact is that the railroads will have 
to obtain an increased supply of rolling 
stock if they are to transact the business 
of the country as the shipping public 
would like to have it transacted. One of 
the great difficulties, however, has to do 
with obtaining new rolling stock in a 
relatively short time. The railroads 
have given out large orders for locomo- 
tives, cars and other equipment, but the 
manufacturers have so much work al- 
ready on their books that it will take 
them many months to complete their or- 
ders and clear the decks for the new 
work that has been asked for by the 
roads. The difficulty of obtaining prompt 
deliveries of steel has militated against 
the production of new rolling stock in 
volume sufficient to meet the demands 
which are being made upon the railroads. 


THE LONGER FUTURE 


A money market expert in close touch 
with investment conditions made this sug- 
gestive comment this week on the longer 
future: “The country is going through 
the readjustment which everybody fore- 
saw would be encountered sooner or 
later. There is reason to believe that we 
shall get through the ordeal without dif- 
ficulty, and that it will be of immense 


61 
advantage to the financial community, 
which has had to plan long in advance 
for just the problems that are bei 
encountered. In this way deflation wi 
continue until the country has gotten 
back to something like a normal basis of 
living and doing business. War profits 
cannot continue in peace-times, and it is 
absurd to continue war prices after hos- 
tilities have ceased and the world is la- 
boriously trying: to reconstruct its indus- 
trial machine. 

“There is no telling when this move- 
ment will be completed, but it is evident 
that many months must elapse before the 
account has been squared and the intense 
strain of war prices has been relieved. 
Some economists believe that prices will 
never get back to the pre-war basis. This 
may be so, but I am inclined to await 
developments. It all depends on how 
systematically we bring about honest de- 
flation, and to what extent it can be 
promoted by. adroit management and the 
exercise of proper economies.” 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., July 3.—Millers in the 
Omaha territory all report light sales of 
flour in the last week, and a continued 
excellent demand for feed. All of them 
look for ‘a sharp revival of business in 
the very near future. Advices received 
here are to the effect that the wheat har- 
vest has begun in southern Nebraska, and 
that all indications point to a big yield 
of extraordinarily good quality. It is 
estimated that the crop of winter wheat 
in Nebraska this year will not be less 
than 50,000,000 bus. There has been a 
liberal movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket in the last week, with a fairly good 
demand. 

NOTES 

The Norris Grain Co., with offices in 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City and 
Wichita, has opened an office here under 
the management of W. E. Hotchkiss. 
Mr. Hotchkiss travelled in this state for 
many years, has had a wide experience in 
the grain business, and is well known to 
the trade in this part of the country. 

John Zwonechek and Joseph Aksamit, 
who own milling interests at Wilber, 
Neb., have purchased control of the prop- 
erty belonging to the De Witt Milling 
Co., just east of that city on the Blue 
River, where they expect to erect a 
hydro-electric plant to cost about $100,- 
000. ‘he consideration was $23,000, and 
does not include the mill building or 
switch. It is understood that the owners 
of the property expect to furnish power 
for the milling company, and may also 
extend the line from De Witt to West- 
ern, Catonia, Hallam and other points. 

The Corn Products Co. may establish 
in Omaha a manufacturing plant having 
a capacity of 25,000 bus daily and em- 
ploying 1,000 people, as it has definitely 
decided to build such a plant at some 
point on the Missouri River. Both Omaha 
and Kansas City are after it, but the 
company has not yet decided in which of 
these two cities it will be built. Repre- 
sentatives of the company were in con- 
ference here Wednesday with members of 
the Grain Exchange, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Union Pacific, Burling- 
ton, North Western and other railroads, 
and with representatives of other busi- 
ness interests of this city. It was~-an- 
nounced at the close of this conference 
that there is an even chance that the com- 
pany will build its plant in Omaha. 

Judge Munger, in the Lincoln division 
of the federal court, has granted a per- 
manent injunction upon the petition of 
Nebraska railroads to restrain the Rail- 
way Commission from enforcing its gen- 
eral order No. 19, fixing class shipping 
rates within this state. The court order 
restrains the commission from interfer- 
ing with the schedule of rates provided in 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but gives it the right to ap- 
pear before the Interstate Commission 
for relief. The state commission order 
was not effective during federal control, 
but with the return of the roads to pri- 
vate control the question of authority to 
regulate rates returned to an old con- 
troversy of several years’ standing be- 
tween the state and federal commissions 


Leien Lesue. 





Portugal forbids the importation of 
motor trucks and articles of luxury in 
textiles. 
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The flour market during the past week 
has been somewhat steadier. The low 
prices quoted on new Kansas flours the 
week before were not in evidence and, 
although some quotations on spring wheat 
standard patent flours as low as $12.50, 
jute, were mentioned, the whole general 
situation, owing to higher cash wheat 
prices at Minneapolis, was noticeably 
firmer. 

A number of mills, owing to shortage 
of cars and wheat, are temporarily out of 
the market. Many others, while not hav- 
ing exactly withdrawn, are making no 
great effort for sales, With the general- 
ly unsettled conditions and the close 
proximity of the new-wheat movement, 
a general attitude of “it’s better to be 
safe than sorry” seems to prevail. 

A feature of the market, although not 
the dominant one, was the continued de- 
mand for export markets, which was 
about as heavy as usual, with fairly good 
quantities reported sold. The amount 

urchased by Holland was not made 
Coan, but it was generally thought that 
offers had been extremely liberal, so it 
was assumed that fair purchases resulted. 

The trade has experienced a feeling of 
relief at the changed conditions of pur- 
chase in some of the foreign markets, 
and a belief that there soon will be other 
changes that will help toward putting 
business back upon something like the 
pre-war basis is quite prevalent. The 
notification by the Grain Corporation 
that it would soon return to the United 
States Treasury $350,000,000 of its capi- 
tal was looked upon as another step in 
the direction of a return to something 
like former conditions. 

Local stocks are not thought to be 
heavy, but they seem to be quite suffic- 
ient for the trade’s present require- 
ments; consequently, with slightly im- 
proved terminal conditions, all fear of 
a flour shortage has been removed. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent, $14 
@14.50; standard patent, $13@13.75; 
first clear, $11@12; soft winter straight, 
$12.75@13.25; hard winter straight, $12.75 
@13.25; hard winter clear, $11@12; rye, 
$10.50@12.50,—all in jute. 

PORT CONDITIONS IMPROVING 

Regardless of a threatened renewal of 
the “outlaw” strike, conditions at the port 
of New York are improving. Owing to 
the efforts of the Citizens’ Transportation 
Co., the piers of the coastwise shipping 
companies are practically cleared. Large 

uantities of cotton have been moved 
From the Morgan Line piers, which have 
been badly congested, and delivered to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad for forwarding to the spinning 
mills in New England, where it was sore- 
ly needed. Every commercial body in 
the city has backed up the action of the 
Merchants’ Association in forming this 
transportation committee, as the follow- 
ing resolutions of some of them will 
show. 

WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

The New York Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That we approve the dec- 
laration of principles of the Citizens’ 
Transportation Committee, and that we 
indorse the action of said committee.” 

The New York Produce Exchange al- 
so has 2 the committee’s stand. 
The board of managers adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

[anes a the New York Prod- 
uce as a matter of ty, 
and in justice to both employers and em- 


ployees, indorses and approves such dec- 
jaration of principles.” 

The Laundry and Allied Industries 
Board of Trade of Greater New York, 
Inc., has adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the Laundry and_ Al- 
lied Industries Board of Trade of Great- 
er New York, Inc., extend its moral sup- 
port to the work of the Citizens’ Trans- 
portation Committee, and recommend to 
its members that they contribute as lib- 
erally as they can to the fund now being 
raised to carry on its work.” 

Similar action was taken by the Paper 
Association of New York, the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, the 
Railway Business Association, and others. 

The following is only a portion of an 
incendiary appeal circulated among the 
strikers last week, under the caption, 
“Railwaymen and Portworkers”: 

“Your enemies are howling loud. 

“Your leaders and bosses, the union, 
newspapers, and the government are 
against you. That is to be expected. But 
you are prepared for it. 

“They said you were only workers— 
railroad and port workers, and did not 
care whether you earned enough to live 
on or not. You were the kind they 
could replace any day. But suddenly 
you struck—and they found that you 
were among the most important in the 
whole country. 

“By stopping work, you kept food sup- 
plies from reaching the city. In the 
name of the dear ‘commuter’ they said 
your action was a crime. But that is 
just your power—to cut off all supplies. 
Remember that. You must learn to use 
your power—and use it well.” 


FLOUR CLUB OUTING 


The annual outing of the New York 
Flour Club was held Tuesday on the 
grounds of the Crescent Athletic Club, at 
Bay Ridge. A pleasant sail down the 
bay from the Battery was afforded those 
who cared to go that way, and those who 
did not motored down from the city, ar- 
riving in time to see a baseball game be- 
tween the Red Dogs and Low Grades, 

This feature of the outing only lasted 
five innings, principally because that was 
about all the players and spectators 
could stand; moreover, the Low Grades, 
not being able to score a single run, were 
more or less overwhelmed with justifiable 
discouragement. The final score was 8 
to 0 in favor of the Red Dogs. A. S. 
Leo acted as one of the umpires, and 
avoided violent treatment only by con- 
tinuous activity. 

For the 75-yard dash a number of as- 
pirants for athletic fame were entered. 
There were some who in the dim and 
misty past were reputed to have run 
100 yards in 10 seconds, and others who, 
judged by present appearance, could not 

ave run 100 yards in 10 minutes. The 
first to finish was R. G. Narvelle, closely 
followed by J. J. McMahon. 

In the shot-putting event L. Prina was 
first, R. L. Bussy second, and A. Miller 
third. In the broad jump Arthur De- 
laney was first, R. G. Narvelle second, 
and L. Prina third. The potato race 
was won by A. Miller, with L. Prina 
second. 

The computation of total points placed 
A. Miller first, L. Prina second, Arthur 
Delaney third and R. G. Narvelle fourth, 
and all, were awarded prizes. 

Following the games, a short dinner 
was served, which seemed to be greatl 
appreciated. Judged by the “vlsiting” 
from tabie to table by a number of the 
guests, the affair was not as “bone dry” 
as the adherents of the eighteenth amend- 
ment would have had it and, judged by 
the reports, everybody had a time. 


NOTES 


At a meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held last week, three new members 


were elected and two more p “ 
The organization is growing steadily in 
numbers. 

Among the millers visiting New York 
this oak were E. S. Rea, manager Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, Henry P. Ismert, treasurer Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, L. E. 
Moses, president Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Thomas Morton, 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. 

A new firm to enter the flour business 
is A. R. Rodway, Inc., 100 Hudson 
Street, New York. This concern has 
recently established a flour department 
under the supervision of A. Heimsoth, 
and has made arrangements to represent 
the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. and Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, and the 
Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., as well as the 
Menomonie (Wis.) Flour Mills Co., the 
Mayo Milling Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., 
and the Armour Grain Co., Chicago. 


BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., July 3.—Flour recov- 
ered a bit from the low point of the 
week, but not all it had lost. The net 
shrinkage was about 25c bbl, this ap- 
plying to every grade on the list except- 
ing rye flour, which is practically un- 
changed. Most mills, spring and winter, 
were anxious sellers early and, in in- 
stances, made deep cuts for business, but 
buyers had the holiday fever. One of the 
stock arguments of the buyer now is that 
the government is no longer under wheat, 
and that when the price begins to drop 
there will be no such thing as stopping it. 

If anything, old flour is more plentiful 
and pressing than new, though the latter 
is expected to assert itself in another 
week or so. The lifting of embargoes by 
two of the leading railroads entering Bal- 
timore has caused every one in the trade 
to breathe more freely. 

Springs were easier and quiet, first 
patents ome nominally at $13.75@ 
14.25; standard patents, $13@13.50,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood; 20@30c 
less in jute, or 40@50c less in bulk. 
Considerable interest was shown in of- 
ferings, but the holiday fever and the 
San Francisco convention put a quietus 
on all semblance of business, ‘ 

Hard winters averaged lower and in- 
active, short patents at the close ranging 
$13.50@14; straights, $12.75@13.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, 20@30c 
less in jute, or 40@50c less in bulk. New 
flour was generally offered at 50c bbl 
under old, with most buyers trying to 
secure it at $1 or more under. Some 
buyers have made bids on that basis, or 
around $12, jute, for straights, but if any 
of them came home they have not yet 
been seen. 

Soft winters were weaker and lifeless, 
short patents closing nominally at $12.75 
@13.25; near-by straights, $11.75@12.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. Sales were limited, and 
confined to a few cars of old near-by 
straight at $12, jute. It was hard to sell 
at this price at the close, even though 
packed in good second-hand cottons. 
Wormy stock, of which there seems to be 
considerable on spot, was offered at 
$11.50, sacks, without takers. New flour 
is not coming to the front very fast, pos- 
sibly because of the further installments 
of rain, yet from all accounts there will 
be plenty of it later. Nothing was done 
for export, as far as could be learned. 

City mills ran lightly, as a result of 
the raising of embargoes, but reported 
trade moderate, domestic and export, 
with no change in prices of either flour 
or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 9,824 
bbls; destined for export, 6,028. 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound: for 
Baltimore, 141; number now in port, 175. 

Vessel arrivals at Baltimore in June 
are given as 291, the largest for any 
month in the history of the port. 

Exports from here this week included 
45,814 bbls flour and 2,325,551 bus grain 
—1,410,856 wheat, 900,556 rye and 14,139 
corn. 
Cyrus C. Lewis, of the Gee-Lewis Grain 
Co., Buffalo and Minneapolis, has applied 
for membership in the Baltimore ier 
ber of Commerce. 

Walter J. Bienemann, acting fair-price 
commissioner of Maryland, has moved his 
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office from the Munsey Building to 17 


_ West Lexington Street. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to July 2, 808 bus; same period 
last year, 14,981. Range of prices this 
week, $2.65@4; last year, $2@2.30. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to July 2, 1920, 357,549 bus; 
year ago, 555,550. Range of prices this 
week, §1:97@1.98; last year, $1.78@1.95. 

The Eastern Maid arrived here yester- 
day with about 7,000 tons Pacific Coast 
flour on board. The shipment will prob- 
ably be stored at Canton for account of 
the government. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of July is Charles 
H. Gibbs, Duane H. Rice and Hen 
Snow; alternates, C. H. Dorsey, J. M. 
Wharton and Lewis Blaustein. 

The Franck Shipchandlery Co., with 
$150,000 capital stock, to deal in gro- 
ceries, shipchandlery and marine sup- 
plies, has been incorporated by William 
B. Vane, Claude V. Hughes and William 
R. Franck. 


The Pennsylvania and Western Mary- 
land railroads have removed all embar- 
goes on domestic and export grain for 
Baltimore, and the trade is now hoping 
that the Baltimore & Ohio will speedily 
follow suit. 

City Comptroller Peter E. Tome is 
quoted as saying he will see that every 
short-weight case dismissed by the police 
magistrates is reviewed by the grand 
jury, with the view of prosecuting and 
punishing every one found guilty. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported at 7,262,000 bus, against 
3,594,000 for corresponding week last 
year. Shipments from Jan. 1 to July 1 
are given at 161,126,000 bus, compared 
with 36,332,000 for same period last year. 


It is stated the new steamship line to 
be operated out of Baltimore by the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique (the 
French Line) will begin operation within 
30 days, and will run to French Atlantic 
ports and not to Germany, as previously 
announced, 


W. G. Scarlett, of W. G. Scarlett & 
Co., and C. K. Jones, of W. A. Simpson 
& Co., Baltimore, were elected presid-nt 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of 
the Wholesale Grass Seed Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention recently 
held in Milwaukee. : 


Visitors were C. K. Machwurth, mana- 
ger A. Ravaud, grain, seeds, flour, Paris, 
France; A. M. Morgan, of A. C. Field, 
Inc., grain exporter, New York; H. B. 
Messenger, flour, Federalsburg, Md; 
Henry M. Brouse, of Brouse-Skidmore 
Grain Co., Cincinnati; S. W. Hershey, 
miller, York, Pa. 


Several members of the Baltimore 
Flour Club hope to attend the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, July 14. 
They include A. W. Mears, Charles J. 
Weber, Jr., E. Russell Tolman, J. Ross 
Myers, Charles H. Gibbs, James Nathan- 
iel McCosh and C. E. Clifton. 


The leading banks of Baltimore have 
unanimously decided that, instead of 
forming a pool of about $25,000,000 with 
which to finance the movement of grain 
via this port this season, as first intend- 
ed, each individual bank will take care of 
its own part of the obligation and handle 
it to suit itself, calling on the other banks 
for assistance if necessary. The plan of 
operation is immaterial to the grain 
trade, so long as the money is to be 
forthcoming as assured. 


As noted in this correspondence last 
week, Baltimore has resumed future trad- 
ing in wheat without waiting for other 
— to take = initiative. Blessed 
with good crops and bun buyers, the 
local grain trade ealiaed “that %t could 
never do a great business in wheat if 
held down to the cash article, so it de- 
cided to return to first principles and 
broaden the market, scatter the deliveries 
and facilitate hedging by trading in fu- 
tures, and the change seems to be working 
like a breeze. 


Samuel Leibowitz, president General 
Wholesale Grocery Co., gave a dinner to 
his friends and employees last Monday 
evening in the fine new warehouse of- his 
company, corner Light and Lee’ streets. 
During the festivities, 50 of the younger 
men present enlisted as a new contpany 
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in the Fifth Maryland Regiment, the for- 
mer crack regiment of Baltimore and the 
state, now seeking to restore. its ranks 
depleted by the war, This action on the 
part of the 50 recruits seemed to stir Mr. 


Leibowitz, for when it was announced he ~ 


is reported to have said that he would 
donate $1,000 toward furnishing the new 
company a clubroom, pay the necessary 
expenses of the men while in camp and 
give them full-time salaries while they 
were on duty for the state. 


Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Both buyers 
and sellers of flour are disposed to go 
slowly, the result being that conditions 
in the local market the past week were 
dull and unsatisfactory. Pending the 
changing over from old-wheat to new- 
wheat flours, there is little inclination 
shown on either side to do much busi- 
ness. New-wheat flours are offered in a 
small way, both for hard and: soft wheat 
brands, but as up to the present time 
there has been little difference in the 
prices of new-wheat flours and those 
made from old wheat, the trade has been 
little interested. 

Some of the mills offering new-wheat 
flours are making quotations conditional, 
subject to prices ruling on the day of 
shipment, but most prospective buyers 
are not disposed to do business this way, 
and are unwilling to be tied up with such 
a contract. While offerings are liberal 
enough, prices are far from being estab- 
lished, the result being a wide variety of 
quotations for similar brands. No one 
here, apparently, is certain as to what 
should be considered a stable market 
basis. Until this is determined, no one 
is anxious to do business. 

Much interest is being taken by the 
trade as to the result of the conference 
called for July 6 and 7 in Chicago to con- 
sider the establishing of an open market 
for wheat-trading. Many flour and grain 
men in this market believe that normal 
conditions are not likely to prevail until 
trading is again allowed, though they are 
not agreed as to what measure of control 
of speculative deals should be main- 
tained, 

One point on which the trade is unani- 
mous is that, when flour is shipped from 
the mill to this. market, it should be in 
cars that are fit to carry such a com- 
modity. During the past few weeks con- 
siderable complaint has been made about 
the condition of much of the flour ar- 
riving from the mills. One receiver had 
a car arrive this week loaded with flour 
in wood. On account of the poor cooper- 
age of the barrels, much of the flour had 
sifted out. The purchaser refused to ac- 
cept the car on arrival, the agent being 
obliged to repack the flour and sell it 
on the open market. Of course the rail- 
road was liable for the damage, but 
months may elapse before the claim is 
settled. 

In the roof of another car there was a 
large hole, which had been imperfectly 
repaired, so that when the consignee 
opened up the car, the contents of which 
were in sacks, cinders and coal dust made 
it difficult to determine just what the 
contents were. This car was also refused 
by the consignee, being thrown back upon 
the agent, who was also obliged to repack 
and sell it for what he could get. The 
car shortage was probably the reason for 
loading in such cars, but that does not 
help the matter at this end of the line. 

Early in the week, prices on spring 
wheat patents were reduced 50c or more 
bbl by the Minneapolis mills, with some 
country mills making a still greater re- 
duction. At the close, however, some of 
the mills had advanced to the old range, 
but all reported a slow trade. 

Hard and soft winter flours are quoted 
lower, with not much difference made be- 
tween new and old wheat; in fact, very 
little is being said as to whether the flour 
is made from old or new wheat. Prices 
are generally 50@60c bbl lower on these 
grades, 

The demand for corn products has 
been quiet all the week, with prices gen- 
erally 25c per 100 lbs lower than a week 
ago, the market closing weak. 

Oatmeal is offering in a limited way, 
with prices unchanged for the bulk. One 
of the big oatmeal concerns is holding 
fully 35c per 90 lbs above the market, but 
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this is because it has little to offer with 
any certainty of prompt shipment. 
NOTES 

R. C, Sowden, president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
accompanied by his wife, visited Boston 
this week. 

Bernard Gerlach, president and mana- 
ger the La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn., was on ’change this week, being in- 
troduced by James T. Knowles. 

W. H. Yohe, president and general 
manager the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., was in Boston the past week and a 
visitor on the Chamber of Commerce 
floor. 

Henry P. Ismert and family, of Kan- 
sas City, are in Boston for a few days, 
and Harry S. Leviston, New England 
representative of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., is entertaining them. 

D. H. Van Pelt, Detroit, Mich; C. C. 
Lewis and Thomas Thomas, Buffalo; 
Frank Kimball and J. Orth, Chicago; J. 
H. Taylor, Atlanta, Ga. and C. H. 
Moore, Stafford, Conn., were on ’change 
during the week. 

Louis W. DePass. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 3.—News of 
the flour market and milling business 
here reads like the bulletin from a sick 
room, “Little change, but growing gradu- 
ally weaker,” with the exception, perhaps, 
of clears, which continue firm, with de- 
mand exceeding supply. Chief among 
contributing reasons is transportation. 
With an embargo effective for several 
days on the New York Central Lines, 
preventing shipments of wheat out of 
Buffalo, some mills here have either been 
closed entirely or have gotten to the point 
where they face a shutdown next week 
unless wheat arrives in the next day or 
two, which is unlikely. 

Outgoing shipments are but little bet- 
ter. Some mills have shipped hardly a 
barrel this week. Permits had to be ob- 
tained, as for months past, but the dif- 
ference was that practically none were 
issued, so that the embargo was close to 
100 per cent. However, for the last day 
or two there has been some improvement. 

Under these circumstances, mills that 
have run have piled up a good part of 
their output. Grocers are taking little, 
baking is not included among the indoor 
sports just now, and the housewife is 
amusing herself in other ways. How- 
ever, this does not affect demand particu- 
larly, except as to source; what the 
housewife does not bake, the baker must, 
with the result that bakers have been 
coming into the market for small spot 
lots. 

Hard-wheat flours, particularly the 
higher grades, show a recession of about 
25c bbl this week. Some mills have made 
little change, but their prices are largely 
nominal. It would not be surprising if 
flour could be bought under quotations, 
but, with the trade apathetic, there is 
little use of cutting prices. Clears are 
steady, with some mills quoting a shade 
higher. Low-grades steady. 

Western mill agencies, however, are 
closing the week with quotations on fancy 
patents 50c higher than earlier in the 
week, and some business has been done, 
particularly with bakers. Principal quo- 
tations on hard wheat flours: spring pat- 
ents, $15@15.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; jobbing, $15.60; bakers patent, 
$14.50, cotton 98's, car lets, Boston; 
spring straights, $15, local; first clears, 
$12@12.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $12; low-grade, $8.50@8.75, jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands: fancy 
patent $15.50, and bakers patent $15, both 
cotton 98's, jobbing. 

There has been some business in soft- 
wheat flours, rather more in proportion 
than in those made from hard wheat. 
However, the actual movement, on ac- 
count of traffic conditions, has been very 
restricted. Prices have been shaded a 
little on straights. Quotations: winter 
straights, $13.40@13.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $14.40. 

There has been alittle business in rye 
flour. Best white brands are quoted at 
$11.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands draggy, but prices un- 
changed; light is quoted at $12.50, me- 
dium at $12, and dark at $11.50, all cot- 
ton 98’s, jobbing. 

In the feed market, with the reduced 


output of mills, there is demand sufficient 
to clean up about everything, and there 
has been little recession in prices. In 
fact, some mills are asking $1 more on 
bran and $2 higher on middlings, jobbing 
basis. Most of the feed is moving in 
mixed cars. Quotations: spring bran, 
$58.50@60 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $64; winter bran, $64, sacked, 
mill door; spring middlings, $64@65, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60. Rye 
feed firm and price unchanged at $60 
ton, sacked, local only. 

Demand for western feed has eased off, 
but there has been little change in prices, 
Deliveries have been slow, and at no time 
has there been much accumulation. Oat 
feeds are quoted at $92 ton, and corn 
meal at $88, both bulk, jobbing. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $5 per 100 
lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SM WOR ad halons a.d6. cere 6,800 37 
EMRE WOO. “sa ceive’ ceaed ies 8,400 45 


Of this week’s total, 5,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 300 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Van Vechten Milling Co. is erect- 
ing a huge electric sign above its plant 
which will be illuminated nightly with the 
legend, “Van Vex Flour.” 

The Maxwell Milling Co., of Fulton, is 
negotiating for the purchase of the Tay- 
lor malthouse on Sodus Street, Clyde, 
where the company intends to manufac- 
ture stock food, giving employment to 
30 or 40 hands. 

George Thompson, of Thompson & 
Perkins, Inc., Boston, with his son, Cap- 
tain Thompson, stopped in Rochester on 
his way home from a western trip. He 
was enthusiastic over the promise of a 
big wheat crop both in the Southwest 
and Northwest. 

The Great Northern Transportation 
Co. yesterday filed a certificate of incor- 
poration. It is capitalized at $60,000, and 
will operate a motor transport line be- 
tween Rochester, Syracuse, Oswego, Og- 
densburg, Madrid, Malone and Platts- 
burg, handling freight principally. Di- 
rectors are Ralph Powers, C. Porter 
Downs, and Delwin A. Le May, of Roch- 
ester; Joseph Powers, Ogdensburg; Rob- 
ert Powers, Plattsburg. 

Sugar is in much freer supply, but 
there is no break in prices, which range 
up to 28¢c lb for granulated. There has 
been plenty of sugar in Canadian cities 
across the lake for months past, and 
about any amount could be bought with- 
out the assistance of red tape or influ- 
ence. Prices have ranged rather lower 
than on this side, and those crossing back 
and forth have taken advantage of the 
fact and “imported” a little on their own 
account, 

Business of the Jewish Co-operative 
Association, which operates a_ bakery 
here, has grown so rapidly during the 
last year, that it has acquired the build- 
ing at Nos. 521-525 Joseph Avenue, and 
will greatly enlarge its bread output. 
The first bakery was opened about a year 
ago at No. 3 Ontario Street, and has a 
capacity of about 4,000 loaves a day. A 
retail store was originally established at 
No. 343 Joseph Avenue. Fifty-three 
stores now distribute the output. 

While no constructive move toward 
building an elevator here to take the 
place of the old Whitney elevator burned 
several years ago, has been launched, 
there is a good deal of interest in such 
a project. Presumably, such an elevator 
would be built on the barge canal, giving 
the advantage of the cheap water rates 
from Buffalo. In the present congested 
condition of railroad traffic, such an ele- 
vator, if built, would do a maximum 
amount of business, materially relieving 
a situation which at times prevents mill 
operation for days together. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





Americanization Movement 
In order to combat radicalism the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, an 
organization representing 162 of the 
largest stock fire insurance companies in 
this country, has taken steps to secure 
enrollment pledges from local agents all 
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over the United States of offensive and 
constructive loyalty. This combat to fight 
Bolshevism has been designated as “ 
insurance Americanization movement.” 





PHILADELPHIA , 
Puitapetpuia, Pa., July 3.—The local 
market for flour rules firm, in sympathy 
with the upward movement of wheat, and 
mill limits were generally raised about 
25c bbl, though trade is quiet. Supplies 
are not large, but equal to the limited 
requirements of the trade. As has been 
the case for a long time, transactions are 
mostly in second-hand stocks, which are 
available below the limits of the mills. 
Flour to come in finds little inquiry, as 
sellers are unwilling to guarantee date 
of delivery or to assume responsibility 
for delays on account of strikes or traffic 
conditions, 
Corn products are in moderate but am- 
ple supply, as demand is light. 


MILLERS INSPECT PORT 


A delegation from the Southwestern 
Millers’ League were guests on Thursday 
of the flour, grain and shipping men to 
make an inspection of the port facilities 
of this city. The visiting millers consist- 
ed of Chairman Moses, of Kansas City; 
C. M. Jackson, Wichita, Kansas; Gilbert 
Humphrey, El Reno, Okla; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; H. G. Spear, 
Columbus, Ohio; C. M. Cochran, Buffalo, 
N. Y; T. Thatcher, Oklahoma City; B. 
J. Rothwell, Boston; F. H. Price, of 
New York. The committee is making an 
investigation at Atlantic ports with a 
view of selecting the best port for the 
exportation of flour. 

The delegation was met by a reception 
committee consisting of Captain Charles 
T. Magee, chairman of the mayor’s com- 
mittee on the allocation of more ships; 
George P. Wilson, commissioner of trans- 
portation, Chamber of Commerce; Alba 
B. Johnson, chairman of the mayor’s 
committee on the development of the 
Belt Line Railroad; J. S. W. Holton, 
chairman of the mayor’s committee on the 
perfection of port facilities; J. W. 
Rawle, chairman of the industrial com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce; C. Her- 
bert Bell, president of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia; H. D. Irwin, 
vice-president United States Grain Cor- 
poration; Rumsey W. Scott, vice-presi- 
dent of the Material Handling Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. R. D. 
Hall, of the commercial service depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia National Bank; 
Daniel J. Murphey; the flour committee 
of the Commercial Exchange, of which 
Hubert J. Horan is chairman, the other 
members including Charles H, Stone, 
George Seibert, Sydney D. Conwell and 
Fred D. Baker; and the port develop- 
ment committee of the Flour Club of 
which Mr. Brown is chairman, the other 
members including J. W. Craig, C. C. 
Fraser and William J. Rardon. 

Chairman Moses pointed out that, dur- 
ing the war, American millers lost vir- 
tually all their export flour trade, and 
that they are now hampered in regaining 
foreign trade, due to the high freight 
rates. “We want to concentrate our ship- 
ments through one port on the Atlantic 
and one on the Gulf,” said Mr. Moses. 
“And we would be willing to ship our 
flour to Philadelphia for export, pro- 
vided mechanical equipment such as is 
used for wheat, coal and ore, is installed.” 
Director Sproule, of the department of 
wharves, docks and ferries, guaranteed 
the special flour-loading machinery, pro- 
vided the millers would give assurance of 
sufficient fiour shipments. 


NOTES 


Among visitors on ’change this week 
was C. K. Machwurth, grain importer, 
of Paris, France. 

The late Edward S. Wertz, of Wyomis- 
sing, Pa., a flour miller who died recent- 
ly, left an estate of $80,000. 

The Central States Baking Co. has ob- 
tained a Delaware charter, with an 
authorized capital of $315,000. The in- 
corporators are J. B. Cavell and William 
A. Eldred, of Detroit, and J. H. Beck- 
with, of Flint, Mich. 

At a meeting of the grain and flour 
trades at the Cennnseciel Exchange on 
Wednesday a resolution was adopted fa- 
voring the control of trading in futures 
by individual exchanges throughout the 
country, and it was decided to send. a 
representative to Chicago to attend a 
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64 
meeting of the ral committee on fu- 
ture trading, July 7, to work for the 
.adoption of the plan recommended by 
the exchange. It has been suggested that 
trading in futures be resumed July 15. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

Bourraw, N. Y., July 3.—A better de- 
mand for flour was reported the past 
few days by most millers, but it is not 
thought there will be any material im- 

rovement for some weeks, as the best 
Cavers are still holding off, looking for 
lower prices when the new crop comes in. 
Some of the millers believe that trans- 
portation facilities are inadequate to 
move the quantity that will be needed 
by the mills when the demand for flour 
starts, and that there will be the usual 
erratic market under those conditions. 
The least indication of-unfavorable crop 
news regarding spring wheat is only 
needed to start a rush of buying. 

The week opened with a break which 
did not stop until the decline reached 60c 
on patent, when a firmer feeling devel- 

, and today the market was called 
strong. First clear seems to be in lib- 
eral supply at 80c under last week, but 
second clear was scarce, and any amount 
could have been sold at previous figures. 

Rye flour continues very dull, although 
prices were reduced 25@30c, Local quo- 
tations to the retail trade were 50c lower 
than last week, and nothing doing. 

There was a sharp decline in Kansas 
quotations received here, generally 50@ 
60c, but prices were reported a little 
stronger today, with no business passing. 
Short patent was offered at $13.70 and 
standard at $13.30, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mill agents here 
were offering flour at 20c under last 
week, but failed to interest buyers. Short 
patent was quoted at $14.60, standard 
at $14.30, and pastry at $13.40, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were lower for bran and 
standard middlings, but ,stronger for 
heavy feeds. There was a better demand 
for spot feeds, but restricted on account 
of the embargo on the principal road. 
The offerings were mostly for prompt 
shipment. Jobbers are still out of the 
market for futures, and looking for lower 
prices. Bran and standard middlings 
were $1 lower, and other feeds strong at 
last week’s prices, with red dog very 
searce, the mills being sold ahead for 30 
days. 

rn-meal coarse feed declined, but not 
in proportion to the break in the cereal, 
pod the trade continues light. Hominy 
feed sellers were looking for bids, and 
offering freely for prompt or quick ship- 
ment. Gluten feed slow at last week’s 
prices. Cottonseed meal in liberal sup- 
ply and weak, prompt or quick ship- 
ment. Buyers are waiting for the new 
crop. Oil meal easier, being offered by 
resellers at $1 under last week, and of 
seem to have plenty of it bought in April. 
Outside markets appear to be the weak- 
est. Brewers’ grains are offered at $65, 
f.o.b. New York. Alfalfa is quoted at 
$45@48, sacked, track, Buffalo. Buck- 
wheat was wanted at $4.50, track, Buffalo, 
for cool and sweet, reasonably clean, and 
no offerings. Milo No. 3 lower, being 
offered at $2.80, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats scarce and prices easier, 
there being little demand. Oat feed, 
prompt shipment, is offered at $52 from 
western points, sacked, track, Buffalo, but 
no sales were reported. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
.. Sees Soren 114,122 68 
EIEN, -.6'3 6.5.0 090 voces 117,855 71 
crs vale scenes s 127,300 79 
Two years ago ........... 51,800 30 
Three years ago ......... 43,100 26 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
1,100,000 bus, compared with 744,000 a 
year ago. 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
leased another plant in that city for 
manufacturing soft feeds for cattle. 

The car situation here is much easier 
and, were it not for the troubles East, 
condition would be entirely satisfactory. 


ming, ong ships on the Great Lakes will 
again permitted to carry guests, a 
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practice which had been in vogue for 
years and was discontinued by law a few 
years ago. 

The funeral of Hyman Finkelstein, who 
for more than 35 years conducted a 
bakery in this city, took place yesterday. 
Death was due to an operation for stom- 
ach trouble. The deceased was 63 years 
old, and leaves a widow, daughter and 
five sons. 

Freight-handlers employed on _ the 
docks and in the New York Central 
freighthouse here struck for an advance 
of lc, making the scale 75@85c per 
hour. A dc advance was offered, but 
they refused to return to work. Their 
places will be filled. 

Although the elevator interests here 
have managed to divert some cargoes to 
this port, receipts continue light. The 
arrivals of flour were 272,000 bbls, and 
of grain 1,111,000 bus, compared with 
287,000 bbls flour and 3,208,000 bus grain 
last year. Shipments of grain by canal 
this week were 165,894 bus, and 3,575 
bbls flour. Last year the only shipments 
were 23,700 bus oats. 

The mills outside of Buffalo are again 
short of wheat, due to the embargo placed 
on the principal railroad out of Buffalo. 
The largest wheat firm here got busy, 
and on Thursday managed to get permits 
to load wheat. This wheat will be at the 
mills next Tuesday, when operations can 
be resumed. The mills are anxious to 
obtain cars in addition to the wheat cars 
sent, as they have plenty of flour to ship 
out. 

The grain lighter, Washburn, used by 
lhe Washburn-Crosby mills here, will be 
ded with about 2,500 bbls flour next 
eek and sent down the barge canal as 
ar as Schenectady. Deliveries of flour 
will be made along the canal to custom- 
ers and warehouses. This is simply an 
experiment, but shows enterprise, and if 
a success, will be continued. Crews from 
the mill will accompany the craft. A 
tug will furnish the power. 

The Transmarine Shipping Corpora- 
tion has purchased the shipyards of the 
Ferguson Iron & Steel Co. here, and is 
converting them into a private barge 
canal terminal. Barges now being built 
by the company will connect at Port 

ewark, N. J., with the firm’s ocean- 
going steamers, providing an all-water 
route by one firm from Buffalo to Eu- 
rope. It is also reported that a company 
is being organized at Toledo, Ohio, to 
operate barges between that city and 
Buffalo, connecting with the New York 
state barge canal craft here. 

The Grain Corporation loaded out 
750,000 bus wheat, the largest week’s 
shipment by rail this year, besides a cargo 
of 56,000 bus by lake to Montreal, and 
74,000 bus by the barge canal to New 
York. There are still left 966,000 bus, 
and a steamer is being unloaded of 166,- 
000 bus durum wheat. Canal-boats will 
be ready next week to take 66,000 bus 
to New York. About 469 cars are needed 
to take the rest of the wheat here, and 
those in charge of the shipping depart- 
ment of the Grain Corporation expect to 
get through by the end of the month and 
close the office. 








E, Banaasser. 





Expansion of Foreign Commerce 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 3—The Cen- 
tral Foreign Trade Committee, organized 
by the State department under an order 
issued by the President last year, has 
resumed interdepartmental conferences, 
which are expected to bring forth a re- 
port to the President on the foreign trade 
situation, with recommendations bearing 
on future expansion of the country’s for- 
eign commerce, 

At a meeting of the committee on 
Monday, 13 governmental bureaus and 
commissions concerned with trade devel- 
opment were represented. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce Edwin Sweet is pre- 
siding over the conferences. 

The foreign trade situation has been 
changing from time to time to such a 
degree that the trade committee has 
found it difficult to formulate any pro- 
gramme to which it could adhere. For 
example, at the last meeting, practically 
all the time was spent in a discussion of 
the continuing transportation demoraliza- 
tion which, it was pointed out, is begin- 
ning to have an adverse effect on Ameri- 
can exports. 


Secretary Sweet said today that the 
committee would not make public its 
findings in advance of their presentation 
to the President. It is expected that a 
reliminary report to the President will 
| ready within the next two weeks. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





CALIFORNIA RICE INDUSTRY 


State A iati Reorg 
Units Formed in Interest of Millers, 
Brokers, Importers and Exporters 


San Francisco, Cat., July 3.—To in- 
crease the effectiveness of the Rice As- 
sociation of California, affiliated with the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
that organization, which is dedicated to 
the advancement and protection of the 
best interests of the California rice indus- 
try, has been divided into separate units. 
Each division of the association will meet 
and act upon problems relating solely 
to its own business, and these units will 
only act as an association on mutual 
problems. 

The first of these units is known as 
the millers’ division, which has selected 
the following executive committee: chair- 
man, Charles Bransten, M. J. Branden- 
stein & Co; vice-chairman, W. W. Katen- 
brink, Rosenberg Bros. & Co; second 
vice-chairman, Paul Du Pont, Pacific 
Rice Mills; C. S. Morse, the National 
Rice Mills; C. E. Grosjean, C. E. Gros- 
jean Rice Milling Co. 

The second unit is called the importers’ 
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and exporters’ division, and the following - 


executive committee has been elected to 
gdvern that body; chairman, E. G. Herr, 
. R. Grace & Co; vice-chairman, Mon- 
D. Green, M. Phillips & Co; second 
ce-chairman, P. C. Denroche, S. L. 
ones & Co; J. Beamer, Hind, Rolph & 
0; Joseph M. Spining, Balfour, Guthrie 
Co 









The third unit is the brokers’ division, 
Its executive committee comprises: chair- 
man, W. T. Welisch, W. T. Welisch & 
Co; vice-chairman, E. D. Mendenhall, C. 
B. Jennings Co; second vice-chairman, 
B. C. Ireland; G. G. Fadden, Johnson- 
Locke Mercantile Co; Joseph Atwood, 
A. A. Brown & Co. 

The amended by-laws will permit of 
the creation of such additional divisions 
as may be determined upon from time 
to time. 

The chairman and vice-chairman of 
each division are directors of the gen- 
eral association, and there are therefore 
at this time six directors governing the 
organization. It is believed that the new 
arrangement will not only increase the 
value of the association to members but 
will at the same time center the best in- 
terests of the California rice industry in 
this association. . 

It is also announced that the San Fran- 
cisco Rice Brokers’ Association has voted 
unanimously to affiliate that organization 
with the brokers’ division of the Rice 
Association and, in this manner, do away 
with a duplication of organizations. 

The president of the Rice Association 
is Monroe Green, M, Phillips & Co. (now 
in Cuba); first vice-president, Charles 
Bransten, M. J. Brandenstein & Co; sec- 
ond vice-president, W. W. Katenbrink, 
Rosenberg Bros. & Co; secretary, Robert 
C. Mason, Merchants’ Exchange Build- 
ing. 

At present San Francisco is the lead- 
ing rice center of the United States, with 
New York and New Orleans following in 
relation to import and export trade. 

R. C. Mason. 





Sicily’s Wheat Crop a Failure 

The wheat crop of western Sicily is a 
failure this year, according to reports to 
the State department from Palermo, A 
yield of not more than 300,000 tons, or a 
little more than one-third of the normal 
crop, is anticipated. This may be in part 
offset, the report states, by increased 
acreage in other parts of the island. 

“The failure of the wheat crop carries 
profound economic and political conse- 
quences for Sicily,” the report says, 
“since the population depends op wheat in 
the form of macaroni and bread as its 

rincipal article of diet. The government 
as imported during the last year large 
quantities of wheat, chiefly from Ameri- 
ca, and sold it at a heavy loss to alleviate 
the prevailing distress. It now seems 
that this policy will probably have to be 
continued, for another year at least, on 
an even more extended scale.” 
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MONTHLY BUSINESS REVIEW 


Federal Reserve Board Report for June Em- 
phasizes Effect of Transportation Diffi- 
culties—General Conditions Vary 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 3.—The 
monthly review of business and financial 
conditions issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board for June emphasizes the ef- 
fect of transportation difficulties on gen- 
eral business conditions. 

“In agricultural production there is a 
perceptible improvement in prospects, 
due to seasonable weather, good distribu- 
tion of moisture, and the replanting of 
crops,” the Board reports. “In manu- 
facturing, conditions are in some dis- 
tricts reported as chaotic, ranging from 
extreme optimism to equally extreme 
pessimism. The railroad situation has 
been somewhat improved, but as yet not 
sufficiently to warrant a belief that the 
effects of the breakdown have been over- 
come, There is still great congestion of 
goods. In retail trade there is evidence 
of a decreased volume of demand in 
many parts of the country, although 
some of this decline is seasonal. Quite 
generally there is a tendency to settle 
down to a readjustment basis, and to 
proceed with business upon the new level 
of prices and demand. 

“Control of credit and discrimination 
between non-essential and _ speculative 
borrowing is producing some results, al- 
though these are reported as developing 
themselves slowly and gradually.: The 
present price situation is unsettled, and 
is being closely watched. While some 
price-reporting agencies show a reduc- 
tion, others, including among them the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show in- 
creases in prices, due perhaps to the dif- 
ferent character of the commodities used 
in making up index numbers and the 
methods of construction, rather than in 
discrepancy in prices themselves,. Food- 
stuffs, and essential commodities except 
clothing and shoes, show little indication 
of reduction; luxuries and ‘unessentials’ 
have been in many lines distinctly cut: 

“Financially, the month has been a 
period of great interest. The advance in 
the rate on Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness to a maximum of 6 per cent, 
and the raising of rates of discount at 
various Federal Reserve banks to a 7 per 
cent maximum, have tended to assist ma- 
terially in the control of credit. The 
reserve ratio at Federal Reserve banks 
improved by about 2 per cent during the 
month. Conditions in the financial cen- 
ters have shown comparatively little 
modification. Call money rates in New 
York have gone as high as 11 per cent, 
and have continued at that figure for 
considerable periods. 

“The importation of gold on a small 
scale has been resumed, and a larger 
movement from Great Britain is now 
confidently expected. Commercial paper 
and time-money rates have continued 
high, with money supply scanty, while the 
pressure from the interior banks upon 
their city correspondents for accommo- 
dations has become more intense as the 
cost of funds at local Reserve banks has 
increased. 

“The opinion of bankers, not only in 
New York but in various other financial 
centers, is to the effect that the money 
situation has shown a distinct improve- 
ment during the month, and this view is 
borne out by reports of various Federal 
Reserve agents, who state that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank policy, aided by co- 
operation of member banks, is convinc- 
ing would-be borrowers that there must 
be a revision of their applications with a 
view to eliminating all unnecessary or 
unessential requirements.” 

Joun J, Marrinan. 





Fund for Austrian Relief 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce is raising a fund of $12,500 to 
buy food for the members of the staff 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Vien- 
na, Austria. This fund is being raised in 
response to an appeal received from the 
Vienna chamber. This amount will be 
sufficient to pay for a $50 food draft 
for each member of the Vienna chamber 
staff. Many of the Vienna chamber em- 
ployees are heads of families, and are in 
urgent need of relief, 





There is a limited demand in Taipeh, 
Formosa, for agricultural tractors. 
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Promising crop conditions in both Pa- 
cific northwestern and hard-wheat sec- 
tions have strengthened the belief of 
coast buyers that prices for new-crop 
flour will be reduced, and, in consequence, 
flour is neglected. New-crop Kansas 
flour has not yet been quoted here. Old- 
crop Kansas first patent is quoted at 
$14.60@15.25 bbl, in cotton 98’s; Mon- 
tana first patent, $14.80@15.25; Dakota 
first patent, $14.75@15.60. 

There is no export demand for flour, 
either from the Orient or Europe. Unit- 
ed Kingdom importers make frequent in- 
quiries, but apparently merely to keep 
in touch with the situation. 

There is a fairly broad inquiry for 
flour for September and later shipment 
to the west coast of South America, but 
few mills are willing to quote so far 
ahead. For near-by requirements the 
west coast is supplied on old contracts 
with Argentina. 

Millfeed is scarce and firmer. From 
$55 to $56 ton is being paid for mill-run. 

Soft wheat flour quotations are un- 
changed, blue-stem. family patent, basis 
49-lb sacks, being still quoted at $13.55 
bbl, coast. Straights range $11.50@12.50, 
and cut-offs $11.50@12. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 


rels, as reported to. The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 9,151 17 
Last week ........ 52,800 30,758 58 
YORF OBO cc cinwrcces 46,800 22,950 43 
Two years ago .... 46,800 620 1 
Three years ago... 40,800 3,124 10 
Four years ago.... 40,800 16,278 40 
Five years ago..... 40,800 9,175 22 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet, 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 6,898 10 
Last week ... e 19,395 34 
Year ago F 34,480 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 obdeie ae 
Three years ago ... 57,000 14,221 23 
Four years ago .... 57,000 3,435 6 
Five years ago .... 51,000 ~—........ . = 


GRAIN PRODUCTS CAR MINIMA 


The railroads in the Pacific Northwest 
have refused to accept reduced rate or- 
der No. 488 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, authorizing the double load- 
ing of cars with grain products subject 
to tariffs applying to a minimum weight 
of 60,000 lbs, which order provides that 
“each of the two consignments shall be 
subject to a minimum weight of 40,000 
Ibs, with the proviso that if the car be 
loaded to full visible capacity, the mini- 
mum weight on the shipment consigned 
to the second destination (point farthest 
distant from the point of origin) will be 
actual weight, but not less than 24,000 
Ibs.” 

As the order was merely permissive, 
and not mandatory, the position taken by 
the railroads makes it inoperative. Fur- 
thermore, the railroads have intimated 
that they would again ask for an exten- 
sion of time as to the application of the 
60,000-lb car minimum, which expires 
Aug. 31. 

In the reduced rate order, No. 488 of 
the Commission, it is stated that local 
conditions may exist in certain sections 
which would make further modifications 
of the “emergency increased carload 
minimum weights on grain products” 
necessary. Such local conditions un- 
doubtedly exist in the Pacific Northwest, 
such as the large percentage of buyers 


who are unable to finance the larger mini- 
mum, inadequate storage facilities and 
the sparse settlement of many sections. 

In view of the above, the public serv- 
ice commissions of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho will be asked to hold a joint 
meeting, to agree on proper car minima 
for the Pacific Northwest, and to take 
steps to obtain a hearing on the Pacific 
Coast before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in order to present the local 
conditions to the Commission and ob- 
tain such relief as those conditions war- 
rant. 

NOTES 

No. 2 feed barley, sacked, is selling 
at $65 ton, Seattle. 

New-crop club is quoted $2.50, coast, 
September; old-crop, $2.55@2.60. 

The Vale (Oregon) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. has been placed in involuntary 
bankruptcy; liabilities, $61,000. 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., 
of Palouse, Wash., has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $50,000, and will erect an 
elevator. 

For the crop year ended June 30, re- 
ceipts of wheat at Seattle were 5,761 
cars, against 5,544 the year before; at 
Tacoma, 7,839, against 5,692. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the application of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association for a mixed 
carload rate on poultry and stock feeds 
shipped with flour and millfeed. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
still has five cargoes of flour at Seattle 
and Tacoma awaiting shipment, with no 
ships yet assigned. This is flour assem- 
bled from country mills, all flour from 
tide-water mills having been dispatched. 

Pacific coastwise steamship companies 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for advances in freight rates 
of 24@31 per cent, stating that their 
business is conducted at a loss at the 
present rates on account of the high cost 
of operation. 

A general meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of Seattle will be held July 
14 to take steps to broaden the scope of 
the exchange. John D. McMillan, presi- 
dent Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, among others, will make an 
address. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, July 3.—The mid- 
summer dull period has settled early on 
the flour and grain markets. Very little 
domestic business is reported by the 
mills and, as the export demand has also 
been checked, operations at the plants 
have slowed down materially. Flour 
prices are unchanged at $13.75 for pat- 
ents and bakers, and the list is not ex- 
pected to be altered until the new crop 
comes on. Millfeeds are also held at 
the old prices. 

Trade was very slack in the wheat and 
coarse grain markets. At the close of 
the week the only bid posted on the local 
board was for feed oats, for which $68 
ton was offered. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 48,000 14,582 30 
Last week ........ 48,000 12,000 26 
Year ago .......+. 42,600 33,978 79 
Two years ago .... 40,500 ..... as 
Three years ago .. 33,000 7,620 23 


Receipts of flour at Portland in the 
cereal year just ended were the largest 
on record, 1,622,800 barrels. The heavy 
movement was due to the activity of the 
Grain Corporation. The arrivals from 
the interior amounted to 4,057 cars, com- 
pared with 2,998 in the preceding season, 
1,480 two years ago and 1,551 three years 
ago. 


Wheat receipts for the year were 9,618 
cars, against 7,735 last year, 3,824 two 
— ago and 6,518 three years ago. The 

anner season was 1912-13, when 17,433 
cars arrived. Other grain receipts were 
light in the past season, 202 cars barley, 
compared with 1,118 the year before, and 
593 cars oats, against 804. 

June exports of flour from Portland 
were 339,052 bbls, valued at $3,440,671. 


.Wheat exports in June were 725,760 bus, 


worth $2,583,050. Four steel steamers, 
originally scheduled to sail in June, are 
still in port because of the necessity for 
repairs. 

NOTES 

J. W. Ganong, formerly vice-president 
and general manager of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co., who recently under- 
went a surgical operation, is now on the 
road to complete recovery. 

The first shipment of oriental wheat to 
come to Portland direct was received on 
the steamer Angeles. There were 6,000 
sacks of Manchurian wheat in her cargo, 
consigned to the Albers Bros, Milling 
Co. The steamer also brought a quantity 
of Kafir corn and bean cake. 

R. W. Hastings, one of the best-known 
grain men in the Pacific Northwest and 
for many years connected with Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co. in their Portland office, 
has resigned and taken the position of 
Portland manager for the H. W. Collins 
Grain Co., succeeding W. A. Kearns, 
who assumes charge of the company’s of- 
fice just opened in Seattle. The Collins 
company has also opened a branch of- 
fice at Colfax, Wash. Its headquarters 
are at Pendleton, Oregon, and it is one 
of the largest independent grain firms in 
this territory. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

Saw Francisco, Cat., July 3.—The past 
week showed no improvement in the de- 
mand for flour. Some revival is looked 
for during July for old-crop flour, though 
it is conceded by millers and jobbers that 
bakers generally are carrying unusually 
heavy stocks, which may tend to con- 
tinued dullness until new-crop prices are 
announced, 

Mill prices are little changed from 
last week. Kansas standard patent, 
$13.75@14 bbl; Dakota standard patents, 
$14.50@15; Montana standard patents, 
$13.75@14; eastern first clear, $11@ 
11.50; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $13.70@14,—98’s, cotton, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is showing signs 
of weakness, with deferred shipments of 
bran being offered at $2@4 ton under 
spot, which is holding at $56@58 for 
both bran and mill-run. 


RICE MARKET 

W. T. Welisch & Co., San Francisco, 
report on domestic rice as follows: 

“The domestic market fluctuated con- 
siderably during June. From an open- 
ing price of $10, fancy declined during 
the first 10 days to $9.50, due to con- 
tinued inactivity. Local and middle 
western demand then caused a strength- 
ening to $9.75, where it held fairly steady 
until about June 15, when, due to the 
placing of some large export business, 
it advanced sharply, with $10.25@10.50 
asked. Little business was consummated 
at these figures, and the market soon set- 
tled to the present level of $10, where it 
is holding firm. 

“Stocks have been reduced considerably 
during the past month, and are very low 
at present. Mills have experienced great 
difficulty in attempting to buy paddy, but 
few scattering lots being available, total- 
ing approximately 100,000 bags, which 
growers are reluctant to sell for less 
than $5.50. This cannot be paid by mill- 
ers at prevailing clean-rice prices. Sev- 
eral of thé mills are closed, and the bal- 
ance are preparing to shut down shortly. 
The general tone of the market is op- 
timistic, with higher levels anticipated. 
There is a probability, however, that it 
may ease off slightly when deliveries are 
made on the many outstanding July con- 
tracts early next month.” 


CALIFORNIA WHEAT 

The California short wheat crop, which 
is estimated at about 4,000,000 bus, seems 
to be having the effect of keeping prices 
up. The present prices for California 
wheat range $4.30@4.50 sp 100 lbs, and 
these, which farmers are holding for, are 


65 


being secured, making wheat the highest 
in many months, 


NOTES 


A jury in the federal court recently 
awarded judgment of $53,497.75 to Ram 
Dullah against P. B. Cross, wealthy Sac- 
ramento valley rice grower, who was 
sued for $374,475 for alleged breach of 
rice contract. 


A compromise was reached recently 
and ended the threatened strike of bak- 
ery wagon drivers, who demanded a 
raise in pay from $41 to $48 per week. 
The California Bakers’ Association 
agreed to pay them $45 for the present. 


Fire, starting in the grainfield of Shou 
Brothers’ ranch in Yuba County, recent- 
ly, destroyed a field of wheat. Another 
fire burned over 250 acres of pasture on 
the ranch of L, F, Pieratt and threat- 
ened the lives of several hundred head of 
stock which were hemmed in by it. 


What might have been a very disas- 
trous grain fire was narrowly averted 
when the harvester operating on the C. 
C. Moore ranch in Shasta County took 
fire from a hot box. The harvester was 
partially destroyed, and the flames spread 
to the grainfield and destroyed about 60 
acres of it, also 40 sacks of threshed 
grain. 


_After a thorough inspection of the 
rice-growing districts of Butte, Glenn, 
Sutter Yuba and Colusa counties, R. E. 
Riley, manager of the Pacific Rice Grow- 
ers’ Association, reports that prospects 
are encouraging for the season, and that, 
if nothing intervenes to change the out- 
look, there will be a much larger yield 
this year than in any past season, despite 
the dry weather. 


Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was the guest, on June 26, of 
the California Tractor & Implement As- 
sociation and other organizations, in San 
Francisco. Mr. Meredith, accepting the 
invitation issued by the power farming 
men, the Chamber of Commerce, Com- 
mercial Club and California Development 
Board, gave a talk upon the needs of 
the Department of Agriculture, and bit- 
terly denounced the parsimony of Con- 
gress in appropriating but $12,000,000 
for the practical work of his department. 

The foreign trade department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
been advised by the Holland-American 
Chamber of Commerce that, as soon as 
sufficient tonnage can be obtained, the 
Holland-American Line, in conjunction 
with the Royal Packet Co., intends to 
open a regular freight service between 
the Netherlands and San Francisco and 
other Pacific ports, via the Panama 
Canal, It is stated that, if the necessa 
ships can be obtained, the new line will 
probably be inaugurated early in Sep- 
tember. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont., July 3.—Current 
quotations of the flour market for the 
week opening July 5 will be: flour $15@ 
15.20 bbl in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, in car lots; mixed feed $56, and 
bran $54, same terms. 


NOTES 


In the opinion of Thomas Connolly, of 
Havre, a farmer and a member of the 
Montana Grain Grading and Warehouse 
Commission, the farmers of Montana 
who have lost grain crops by cutworms 
this year have merely paid the penalty 
for poor methods in farming. Mr. Con- 
nolly says he speaks from experience, and 
has paid for the experience. He thinks 
that keeping the ground clean of weeds 
by summer fallowing will eliminate the 
cutworm. ; 

A. J. Walrath, of Bozeman, has re- 
signed as president of the Montana 
Grain Growers’ Association, and has been 
succeeded by C. O. Walden: Mr. Wal- 
den, whose home is in this city, has been 
western manager of the association and 
a member of the board of directors for 
two years. He has had a general experi- 
ence in grain-buying and marketing. 
Filling the vacancy on the board of di- 
rectors made by Mr. Walrath’s retire- 
ment, W. T. Neil, of Fergus County, a 
stockholder, was chosen a member, thus 
giving representation to the Judith basin 
country. The Montana Grain Growers’ 
Association controls 22 elevators outside 








_ 


of aoe rt ioe Great Falls, and has a dis- 
tributing house in this city. 
Great Falls on July 1 observed the 
h anniversary of the birthday of 
Senator Paris Gibson, founder of the 
and‘commonly referred to here as 
“Father of Great Falls.” Children were 
a big factor in the programme, their 
es, music and dancing being per- 
formed in Gibson Park and on the court- 
house lawn. Reproduction of the first 
visit of Lewis and Clark, the explorers 
of the Northwest Territory, to the Site 
of the present city was furnished by the 
adults. Senator Gibson was interested 
with William Eastman in the building of 
the first flouring mill at Minneapolis, 60 
years ago. Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Oepex, Uran, July 3—With lessened 
demand for flour and indications that all 
mills of the intermountain states will be 
closed for a month during the summer, 
the larger plants shutting down about 
July 15, prices declined this week. This 
was true not only of flour, but also of 
wheat, despite the general scarcity of 
grain in both Utah and Idaho. 

Flour quotations from Ogden mills this 
week were $12.50 bbl for family patents 
and $13.50 for hard-wheat flours, f.o.b. 
Ogden, basis 49-lb cotton bags. Quota- 
tions were made to lower Mississippi 
River and Ohio River common points at 
$13 bbl for ee patents and $12.70 for 
standard, f.o.b. river points, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. No offerings were made to 
Pacific Coast points, and there was no 
demand from that section. 

There was a strong call for bran, par- 
ticularly from Pacific Coast points, with 
quotations of $63@65 ton, f.o.b. Califor- 
nia common points. Local quotations 
were $62, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Grain-buyers reported that farmers 
have entirely disposed of their last year’s 
crop, and that there is practically no 
grain in the elevators. None of this 
year’s crop, excepting a small amount 
from southern Utah, is expected at the 
mills before Aug. 1, and the heavy move- 
ment of the crop will not start until two 
weeks later. By that time, it is expected, 
all of the mills will be in shape for re- 
sumption of operations, the dull period 
being devoted to repairs. 


NOTES 


U. G. Holley, president and manager 
of the Holley Milling Co., spoke Thurs- 
day at the Ogden Rotary Club meeting 
on milling conditions in the intermountain 
country. 

M. M. Justin, who has for some time 
been field agent for the United States 
Bureau of Crop Estimates for Utah and 
Nevada, has been promoted to agricul- 
tural statistician, with the same territory 
in charge. He will retain offices at Salt 
Lake, and direct work of the bureau in 
the two states. 

Mills in Utah and Idaho have estab- 
lished a record for operation during the 

ast year, over 50 per cent of the plants 
aving run for more than 10 months and 
25 per cent having operated 11 months. 
With indications of heavier crops this 
year, millers are expecting that there will 

even longer runs. 

Dr. F. R. Marshall, secretary of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, who 
returned Thursday from a conference 
held with Federal Reserve bank officials 
and United States senators at Chicago 
and Washington, D. C., said that action 
taken by Governor Harding, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, would relieve the 
financial condition of the wool growers 
throughout the West. Under the plans 
that have been devised, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank will extend credits to sheep 
men sufficient to carry them until the 
market for wool is definitely reopened. 

“The car shortage will force farmers 
to hold wheat when they want to sell it, 
and will curtail supplies. of grain at ter- 
minal markets, with the result that there 
will be a wider margin between the price 
the grower gets and the price the con- 
sumer pays,’ said Harold M. Kahn, 

rominent miller of Kansas City, when 
In Salt Lake this week. “Because of this 
unsatisfactory economical condition, dis- 
satisfaction will be fostered in the ranks 
of the western wns er Sager that 
plans announ the Inter- 
ae Tatameee Comailasion “will help 
a little.” W. E. Zuprann. 
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Millers are generally of the opinion 
that the flour trade is on the eve of a 
great buying period, as stocks of old- 
wheat flour in the hands of buyers in all 
sections have been permitted to dwindle 
to the lowest possible quantity and barely 
sufficient to carry them over to the ar- 
rival of new-crop flour. This week there 
were practically no sales of old-wheat 
flour, and only a few quotations were 
made on new-wheat flour for July-August 
shipment, resulting in a small amount of 
business. Lower quotations are antici- 
pated. 

Prices declined, as some mills anxious 
for business were willing to make ma- 
terial price concessions, but this down- 
ward tendency proved no stimulant to the 
demand, Southern buyers report ample 
supplies to meet their requirements until 
new-wheat flour can be shipped, and 
country millers found trade conditions in 
that section very dull. One mill reported 
a fair business booked and good inquiry, 
but this was an exceptional case. Several 
more mills, having ground all their sup- 
plies of old wheat, shut down this week. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13.50@14, standard $12.20@ 
12.50, first clear $10.20@11; hard winter 
patent $13@13.80, straight $12.20@12.50, 
first clear $10.30@11; soft winter patent 
$12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@12.40, first 
clear $9.70@10.20. 

The local market was very dull, with 
business confined to small lots for urgent 
needs. Some Kansas mills offered new- 
wheat flour for July-August shipment, 
but, so far, little business has. resulted, 
buyers holding off, expecting lower prices 
when offerings are freer. Millers are of 
the opinion that buyers have waited too 
long to make purchases, and that, when 
new-wheat flour is offered, immediate 
shipment will be demanded, which, if the 
car situation does not improve materially, 
will be impossible, and many buyers no 
doubt will find themselves in dire need 
of supplies. 

The millfeed market held steady. De- 
mand was quiet, and only a light trade 
was done from day to day. Hard bran 
sold at the close at $51.50@52.50, and 
gray shorts at $62. Other feedstuffs also 
quiet and steady. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week .........+..+.++ 20,000 40 
| errs er te oe 22,200 44 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Ware WE <6 tse esbtcceecs 37,700 49 
Ree UNWOE ae oc UVaecasb'sece 17,300 22 


NOTES 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 15,806 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for June, 1920. Stocks of flour, 
July 1, 99,070 bbls, compared with 87,133 
on June 1, 1920, and 64,000 on July 1, 
1919, 


A meeting of the Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation was held at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Friday, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing delegates to attend the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held in Cleveland, 





July 14. Crop problems and other sub- 
jects of interest to the trade were also 
discussed. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., July 3.—The flour 
situation here is unchanged. The market 
is still dull, and very few sales were 
made during the week. Prices quoted by 
mills to dealers here, per barrel, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, are as follows: soft 
winter wheat, short patents, $14@14.50; 
95 per cent, $13@13.50; hard winter 
wheat, 95 per cent, $12.70@12.85; short 
patents, $13.05@13.20; spring wheat, pat- 
ents, $14.40@14.75; short patents, $14.70 
@15.05; new hard wheat flour (Okla- 
homa), 95 per cent, $12.50@13. 

The following prices are quoted by 
dealers, bulk on track at New Orleans: 
corn, per bu, $2@2.02; oats, No. 2 white 
$1.25, No. 3 white $1.24; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, sacked, $2.90@3. Corn 
products: cream meal, $5.05; grits, fine 
$5.10, coarse $5.10. 

Grain inspected since June 26: wheat, 
113 cars; corn, 10; oats, 1; other grades, 
2; barley, 23; rye, 1. Inspected since 
June 1: wheat, export 2,516, local 1; corn, 
export 112, local 121; oats, export 19, 
local 165; barley, export 333; rye, export 
82, 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,203,000 
bus; corn, 65,000; oats, 18,000; barley, 
521,000. Inspected outward on_ ship- 
board: wheat, 199,000 bus; barley, 46,666. 


NOTES 
A ship loaded with spot flour is leaving 
this port for Hamburg, Germany. 
Bakers are still on strike, with no set- 
tlement in sight. 
Grorce L. Ferry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn., July 6.—One milling 
company expressed the view that demand 
for flour indicated some improvement, as 
sales were booked from the bakery trade 
on a somewhat increased scale. Some 
of its customers were in the market for 
old-crop supplies, and made purchases. 
The other mill reported no appreciable 
betterment in demand, or volume of busi- 
ness. Everybody seems to be looking for 
a revision downward. From the way the 
trade stays out of the market it would 
seem as if people had given up using 
wheat flour, or else they must have 
stocked up heavier last fall than expect- 
ed. Everybody anticipated record-break- 
ing prices to prevail and probably over- 
stocked. Mills advanced asking prices 
25¢ bbl, owing to the stronger wheat mar- 
ket. 

There were no important changes in 
the durum market, except a 30c per bbl 
advance in the mill asking quotations. 
Users of this class of flour are picking up 
supplies only in small parcels. They seem 
to think that the promising crop condi- 
tion makes it advisable to buy lightly, 
and await later developments, in the hope 
of getting in at a lower range of prices. 

In the rye market there was no inter- 
est aside from local buyers. They cov- 
ered only enough to care for established 
business, which proved rather limited. 
Prices were left unchanged, or raised 
slightly from quotations of a week ago. 

Millfeed is wanted, with supplies not 
very plentiful. One mill advised that it 
was still out of the nrarket; the other one 
sold a little in mixed cars of flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK oo heii Fev ctses 19,895 55 
ERE GONE: ook ood ccasvedes 22,420 61 
SORE OOD kicks scwcd scveows 18,180 50 
TWO years AGO .......seees 11,150 81 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN WHEAT GRADES 


Members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
will vote, July 10, upon the following pro- 
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posed changes in wheat grades recom- 
mended by the board of directors: 

Spring wheat: No. 1 northern, contract 

rade. The following grades shall be de- 
iverable at price difference given: No. 1 
dark northern, 2c above the contract 
price; No.-2 dark northern spring, 2¢ 
under the contract price; No. 2 northern 
spring, 4c under the contract price; No. 3 
dark northern spring, 5c under the con- 
tract price; No. 3 northern spring, 7e 
under the contract price. Durum wheat: 
No. 2 amber, contract price. Other 
grades deliverable at the difference given: 
No. 1 amber, 2c above contract price; 
No. 2 durum, 2c under the contract 
price; No. 3 amber, 4c under the contract 
price; No. 3 durum, 6c under the con- 
tract price. 

Mixed wheat shall be deliverable when 
it shall Contain not less than 80 per cent 
of the durum class, not more than 10 per 
cent of the subclass red durum, and not 
more than 5 per cent of wheat of other 
classes than the class. Hard red spring 
wheat conforming to these requirements 
shall be deliverable as follows: No, 1 
mixed, 2c under the contract price; No. 2 
mixed, 4c under the contract price. 

The matter of the possible establish- 
ment of trading in winter wheat futures 
will also be considered, and if the mem- 
bers think it advisable, the fixing of 
grades that will be deliverable will be 
taken up. 

NOTES 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. will 
be down most of the week, making 
changes and repairs. 

Visitors on ’change last week were S. 
J. MeCaull, H. A. Murphy, Jr, I. L. 
Smith, E. L. Doherty, H. C. Whitte, Min- 
neapolis, and J. Simon, Chicago. 

On July 1, Hadley A. Hanson took 
over the management of the local office 
for Logan & Bryan. Prior to that time 
H. S. Newell & Co. represented them in 
this market, but pressure of business 
caused them to relinquish the manage- 
ment. 

The receipts of oats were on a large 
scale this week. Most of the 155,000 bus 
that arrived came up from Minneapolis 
to go through by water to the East. It 
is being held in store here to be loaded 
aboard boats. The Capitol Elevator Co. 
is handling the consignment. 

The flaxseed trade has expressed sur- 
prise at the small quartity of July deliv- 
ered on contracts to date. Big stocks are 
held in local houses. Bulk of it is owned 
by Minneapolis interests, who are trying 
to get it down to that market, but the 
difficult car situation prevents any exten- 
sive movement, 

Vessel men report considerable boat 
tonnage under engagement for the mov- 
ing of grain down lake this week. Sup- 
plies are scattered around the different 
elevators, and the assembling of it for 
shipment has taken considerable time. 
Boats must move to several houses in 
order to get a load. 

Rye buyers advanced bids for cash or 
to-arrive supplies le, making the basis 
3c over the July delivery. Everything 
offered found takers, who looked for 
more. Bulk of current receipts are ap- 
plying, leaving small stocks to pick up. 
The futures ruled more settled. Oats 
turned easier, with barley practically a 
dead issue. , 

There was a scramble late in the week 
by one or two shipping houses with east- 
ern connections to get durum supplies 
for filling shipping requirements. To get 
it, buyers simply let holders set the price, 
which fact was quickly taken advantage 
of by sellers advancing asking quotations 
sharply. When demand was satisfied, 
market eased, and indications were for a 
lowering in prices. Spring market proved 
a nominal affair. The few cars that made 
their appearance on the tables were cared 
for by milling concerns, either home, or 
outside. Buyers did not press purchases, 
simply taking the offerings to clean up 
market. F. G. Cartson. 





Omaha Output 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
I sna beahew aeldiee vee 11,866 49 
ern ey pone 12,148 50 
WOE CHO A dc taca vue 8,107 33 
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CHICAGO, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MOTONBMEE. cecdoevcosceccases $14.00@14.25 
Spring patent, jute ............ 13.00 @13.25 
Spring straights, jute ..:....... 11.80@12.30 
Spring clears, jute ............ 10.25 @10.65 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute...... 8.60@ 9.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 13.00@13.10 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $13.00@13.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 12.25@12.50 
Clear, southern, jute .......... 9.50@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute, new.$12.25@12.50 


Patent, 95 per cent ..........6. 11.35 @12.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 9.75@10.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. .$11.00@11.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ...... 9.25@ 9.80 
WHEAT —Millers were moderate buyers 


f the light offerings, and the market was 

irmer and closed the highest of the week. 

Range for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


No, 1 red .... 275@282 290@... 235@240 
No. 2 red .... 276@280 285@287 232@236 
No. 1 hard 277@. 290@... 235@240 
No. 2 hard 273 @280 280@285 232@237 
No. 1 nor, 8s... 280@. 285@... 242@248 
No. 2 nor, 8... -@. 280@... 238@244 
No. 1 dk nor.. 290@... GneQPote - ces Qice 


CORN—Market weak. Prices about 30c 
ower than last week’s high onthe low- 
zrades. Lowest prices were made today, the 
lose on No. 2 grades being $1.66 for yellow 
ind mixed, and $1.74@1.75 for white. The 
ange: 

This week Last week Last year 

mix.. 157 @172 169 @185 163@175 

mix... 161 @... ssece @... ooo Dues 
t mix.. 161 @176%183 @187 -»-@179 
} mix.. 164% @179 178 @189% 175@182% 





yel... 157 @174 170 @i85 166@175 
5 Fens @175 187 @... 172@176 
$ yel... @178 178 @182% 177@178% 
3 yel... 164% @180 179% @190% 177@184 
wh... 174 @184 188 @194 174@186 


OATS—Prices weakened and closed at the 
inside figures, Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
4 white 104 @110 110 @117 65% @70% 
3 white 106 @115%112 @118%68 @72 
2 white 108% @117 115 @1i21 69 @72% 
1 white 109 @117 115% @120% 70% @72% 

RYE—Market strong, with active buying 
of futures by export houses which have the 
narket in their control, and the July is 
‘ongested, advancing 3%c today. There was 
selling of July and buying of September at 
30c spread. July closed at $2.20, September 
it $1.90. No. 2 cash was 2c over July: 

BARLEY—Market slow, weak, and sharp- 
y lower. Maltsters have been left with good 
stocks on hand as a result of the recent 
infavorable court decision. Range for the 
week on poor to fancy was $1.40@1.55, with 
the close $1.42@1.47. July closed at $1.37, 
September at $1.30%. 

CORN GOODS—Lower, with trade fair. 
Corn flour $4.67% per 100 lbs in car lots; 
‘orn meal, $4.17% for yellow and $4.35 for 
white; cream meal, $4.30 for yellow and 
$4.22% for white granulated; pearl hominy, 
$4.40, and granulated $4.35. Rolled oats 
lower at $5.65 for 90-lb sacks; steel-cut, $6.36 
per 100 Ibs. 

LINSEED MEAL—Market easy at $68@70 
per ton, f.o.b, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Weekly receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bblis..... 148 103 79 67 
Wheat, bus.... 249 54 572 56 
YOrm, WUS..<.. 2,627 883 747 364 
Outa, Was. . 6... 1,238 1,535 820 856 
Repay. “DR. 6 64 oes 100 24 21 146 
Barley, bus.... 233 557 75 254 





MILWAUKEE, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 


eR ee ae b $13.40 @14.00 
12.40@12.50 


First clear, cotton ............. 12.00 @12.20 
Second clear, cotton ........6.56.5 8.00@ 9.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 11.60@11.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 10.70 @10.80 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 9.00 @10.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 13.00 @13.25 
‘orn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... +»+-@ 4,50 
‘orn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... ..@ 4.40 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... eoeee@ 4.36 

MILLFEED—Steady. Standard bran, $52 


262.50; standard fine middlings, $58 @58.50; 
ye feed, $57; oll meal, $66.50; hominy feed, 
371; red dog, $71@72; flour middlings, $63 
064, 

WHEAT—Prices were 5@1i0c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 24 cars. Demand was good for 
choice; off-grades were liberally discounted 
to sell. No. 1 northern, $2.80@3; No. 2, 
$2.70@2.90; No. 3, $2.60@2.75. 

BARLEY—Down 8@l0c.- Receipts, 72 
cars. Choice sold readily, but low-grades 


were slow. No, 3, $1.45@1.53; No. 4, $1.37 
@1.48; feed and rejected, $1.30@1.45. 

RYE—Prices strong. Receipts, 29 cars. 
Millers and shippers were in the market at 
all times. No. 1, $2.13@2.17%; No. 2, $2.12 
@2.17%; No. 3, "$2. 10@2.17. 

CORN—Declined 10@17c. Receipts, 504 
cars. Shippers were in the market at all 
times, and offerings were well taken. No. 
3 yellow, $1.62@1.79; No. 4 yellow, $1.61@ 
1.76; No. 3 mixed, $1.60@1.77; No. 3 white, 
$1.75 @1.86, 

OATS—Prices sagged 8c. Receipts, 141 
cars. The call was good at all times, and 
tables were cleared each day. No. 2 white, 
$1.08% @1.18; No. 3 white, $1.05@1.16%; 
No. 4 white, $1.03@1.15. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis... 12,160 7,350 14,070 13,335 
Wheat, bus.. 32,400 20,100 52,240 14,500 
Corn, bus.... 719,200 52,820 290,390 68,710 


284,820 304,980 300,970 737,200 
Barley, bus.. 111,240 233,930 52,650 323,555 
Rye, bus..... 41,100 40,500 18,610 
Feed, tons... 368 540 4,527 3,916 


Oats, bus.... 





DULUTH, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
WRG ORE. ere cee cctsntesas $14.05 @14.25 
po Oe | SPPeT eee e reer. 13.80@14.00 
PUPBG SIGBT, TULS ooo cs cccsovcces 11.50@11.75 
BOOCGMS GCIGME, JUL Koc vciccccecs 9.50@10.00 
WO, DB GOMIGIIMA 2 ices cece scccccs 14.40@14.60 
PUFUMT. DAROME occ ccc nsse veciovcs 13.90@14.10 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
NO. 2 straight ....ccccccecscvccceeces $5.65 
2 ie... hey ey eee eee Eee 6.05 
TRO. B GOT THO 6 wc cc ec ewercevteccsce 4.05 
pe ee Se ee eee | 5.75 
NO. BS TVS vvcccisccvcuvesecvessvossens 5.10 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For week ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 


July 3...19,895 July 5...18,025 July 6...10,405 
June 26.22,270 June 28.24,400 June 29.15,370 
June 19.22,500 June 21.31,365 June 22. 4,260 
June 12.17,280 June 14.24,850 June 15.15,075 

WHEAT—Durum wheat to fill out ship- 
ping orders on several boats was wanted so 
badly that buyers let holders name their 
price and booked it. Sales were made at 
better than quoted prices. Market closed at 
lic advance on the week, about 2c under 
what top trades were made at. Slow condi- 
tions ruled in spring. The few cars coming 
on sale were cared for, though there was 
no anxiety on part of users to buy. Price- 
list advanced 5c. Receipts continue to hold 
up well, Stocks increased 25,000 bus, and at 
the close of business tonight stand at 1,284,- 
000, against 319,000 a year ago. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 26 108% @113% 215% eT. Fe 
June 28 ... 111%@116% 216 oo, 
June 29 109% @114% 214 ote Qecs 
June 30 109% @114% 213 ee. Pere 
July 1 110% @113% 214% oe tMeee 
July 2 108% @111% 214 vce Dace 
July 3 .... 105% @108% 217 ces Dye 
Poe Re RY ee eee ooo Bees 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, -—Bonded——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oats ....5. 164 206 67 ee 4 
RYO sc sccee 386 - 717 1 ee ee ee 
Barley .... 167 22 41 oe 116 14 


Flaxseed 456 104 205 2 55 1 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Spring 179 10 2 9 6 
Durum .... 442 53 2 612 oe 
Winter ... 3 os ed 40 
Totals .. 624 63 4 561 6 bs 
2 156 18 4 2 <* 2 
Bonded... a 1 é . . 
RVG sccedes 421 205 és 325 - 177 os 
Barley .... 30 252 22 53 424 27 
Bonded... ee 27 ae ‘7 ar es 
Flaxseed .. i7 55 91 65 30 79 
Bonded... 20 ‘ ae . ° 
Duluth-Supe ther wheat stocks, July 3, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday 


(000’s omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor } $1 62 - 8 8 3 
2 dak nor } 
$8 dk nor ? 
8 nor f 43 27 1 
All other 
spring .. 455 11 eo 1 
1 am dur] ss 
1,2 dur jf 2838 214 o* 149 18 
All other 
durum .. 408 31 4 75 il 
Winter 55 ee 04 2 oe Fe 
Mixed .... 9 1 is 159 28 5 
Totals -1,284 319 7 499 66 9 


FLAXSEED—Showed strength and activ- 
ity early in the week, Later, prices slipped, 


breaking a full 6@7c the closing day. From 
top points, quotations dropped 10% @12c. 
Net change for the week, against June 26, 
shows 7@8c decline. Receipts have im- 
proved, so has the car-shipping movement, 
but stocks carried in houses remain as large 
as ever. Only one small lot of Argentine 
flaxseed arrived here this week. Cash de- 
mand steady, and offerings are promptly 
picked up by elevator interests for mixing 
purposes. Crushers were not much in evi- 
dence. Spot No. 1 closed at July price to 
5e over; to arrive, le over the same de- 
livery. Spread between the old- and new- 
crop futures has narrowed from 10c to 8&e, 
due to lessened switching operations. De- 
liveries on July contracts to date have been 
below expectations, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

—Close—_,, 
Opening July 5 
June 28 High Low July 3 1919 

July ..$3.90 $3.92 $3.81 $3.81 Pees 

Sept. . 3.97 3.99% 3.89 3.89 F cee 

Oct. .. 3,97 4.01 3.89 3.89 Leas 

*Holiday. 


JUNE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of June this year and last 
were as follows (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

















Wheat— 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Domestic ..... 2,724 1,085 3,114 2,696 
Bonded ....... 63 25 ve. 319 

Totela 6.05... 2,787 1,110 3,114 3,015 
i Mew Pere ese eee 29 44 

Bonded ...... 59 49 olay 0 
CORE or 1,640 1,417 1,945 1,806 
Barley ........ 85 1,631 73 1,239 

Bonded ...... 80 Soe eee 
Flaxseed ...... 620 121 153 223 

SOM ie isc 5k é 191 4,408 5,314 6,327 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 3 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.50@14, 
standard $12.20@12.50, first clear $10.20@11; 
hard winter patent $13@13.80, straight 
$12.20@12.50, first clear $10.30@11; soft 
winter patent $12.80@13.50, straight $12.10@ 
12.40, first clear $9.70@10.20. 

MILLFEED—Demand_ quiet at steady 
prices. Hard bran sold at $51.50@52.50, and 
gray shorts at $62. Other feedstuffs also 
quiet and steady. 

WHEAT—Demand quiet at unchanged to 
2c lower prices. Receipts, 241 cars, against 
255 last week. Closing prices: No. 1 red, 
$2.80; No, 2 red, $2.77@2.78; No. 3 red, $2.75 
@2.76; No. 4 red, $2.72; sample, 2.74@2.75; 
No, 2 hard, $2.77. 

CORN—Quiet and 12@15c lower. Receipts, 
511 cars, against 421. Closing prices: No. 1 
corn, $1.67@1.68; No. 2 corn, $1.67; No. 3 
corn, $1.65; No. 5 corn, $1.60; No. 6 corn, 
$1.40@1.45; No. 1 yellow, $1.68@1.69; No. 2 
yellow, $1.68@1.69; No. 3 yellow, $1.65; No. 
6 yellow, $1.40; No. 1 white, $1.72@1.75; No. 
2 white, $1.70@1.72. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, $4.70; cream meal, 
grits and hominy, $4.95. 

OATS—Prices lic lower and demand quiet. 
Receipts, 207 cars, against 113. Closing 
prices: standard, $1.09; No. 3 white, $1.08@ 
1.09; No, 2 mixed, $1.07. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


in 100-lb 
$4.80; 


Flour, bbis... 89,220 12,980 95,280 22,630 
Wheat, bus.. 603,636 60,000 290,170 10,370 


71,000 348,400 485,860 204,310 
562,000 368,000 328,050 302,140 
5,600 =. nw. 2,290 1,570 
16,000 27,200 ..... 5,220 


Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 


BUFFALO, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton F 8, car- 











loads: Spring 

Best patent spring ............ $.....@14.35 
TRUSS PATOME ocd se chews et ecvs oteo :.@14.35 
4) RP eee Eee -» @11.60 
BOCOME CIOGP «2 cc sevcisvccvcsccie -+@ 8.85 
ee Pere ees St ie © ie -»@14.35 
FRVG, PUPS WHIGE Fe oc ce edeee ces --@12.60 
pe Ree ee Pe UP Tee ee - @11.90 

“Sacked 

COR BOP NOR vec sicsdtioketves 7 --@54.60 
Standard middlings, per ton ... -- @58.50 
BEOROR: DOOD Sic ccc csviceedvisces - @63.00 
PIGUPr WRIGGHNSS 26 ccccsvweecce @67.00 
Red dog, per tom .........s6556- - @72.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 88. 00@92. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... -»- @75.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - + @76.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ......... - -@73.00 
Jluten feed, per tom ........... »-@72.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... - - @69.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... - @70.50 
Oil meal, per tom ......52.-008. - @64.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90- ib ‘sacks. ei 15@ 5.90 


WHEAT—All the offerings of soft winter 
wheat were taken by the mills here at $2.95 
for No. 2 red and No. 1 white, $2.88 for 
No. 38 mixed and No. 8 red, and $2.85 for 
No. 3 red, smutty. Spring wheat dull. 

CORN—There was 4 break of 6@7c this 
week, and the closing was dull at that de- 
cline, with liberal offerings. Receipts were 
heavy all week, and buyers got filled up. A 
reaction is expected next week. Closing: No. 
1 and No. 2 yellow, $1.80; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.79; No. 4 yellow, $1.76; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.73; No. 6 yellow, $1.67@1.71,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Buyers took all they needed early 
in the week at 2@4c decline, but at the 


close would not pay Te under last week, 
and offerings were liberal. Prices were too 
high here, compared with other markets. 
Closing, asked: No, 1 white, $1.20%; No, 2 
white, $1.20; No. 3 white, $1.19; No. 4 white, 
$1.18,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Offerings were light, and there 
was little inquiry. Malting, rail shipment, 
was quoted at $1.72@1.85, and feed at $1.64 
@1.68. 


RYE—Unsettled. No. 2 was quoted at 
$2.23, on track, through billed. 


TOLEDO, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $12.75@13.50; spring, $15.25 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b.. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $56.00 @57.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 59.25 @60.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 62.50@64.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ - @65.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 46 cars, 19 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 64 cars, 37 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 41 cars, 32 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 64,400 2,800 33,130 5,290 
Corn, bus.... 81,000 11,250 31,700 5,130 
Oats, bus.... 84,050 90,200 11,080 66,350 
BALTIMORE, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ............ $13.75 @14.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 13.50@14.00 
Hard winter straight ......... 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter short patent .:..... 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter straight (mear-by).. 11.75@12.25 
BOO MOU, Wee inks 6k pk deed bee 11.25 @11.75 
Rye flour, standard ............ 10.25 @10.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@16.25 
City mills’ blended patent...... «eee @16.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...... seve @14.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... oeee s @14,25 
MILLFEED—Steady, with edly a light 
business passing. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $57@58; soft 
wheat bran, $58@59; standard middlings, 
$63@64; flour middlings, $68@69; red dog, 


$76@77; city mills’ bran and middlings, $64 
@65. Spot feed commands good premium 
over these prices, which refer to transit or 
mill shipment, 

WHEAT—Up 3c; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 371,042 bus; exports, 1,410,- 
856; stock, 1,840,665. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $3.03 bid; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.93 bid; July, $2.89, nomi- 
nal; August, $2.86 bid; September, $2.85%4 
bid. About 800 bus new southern wheat 
were received and sold at prices ranging 





$2.65@4 

CORN—Easier; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 31,048 bus; exports, 14,- 
139; stock, 194,195. Closing prices: contract 


spot, $1.90 asked; domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.97 asked; range of southern for 
week, $1.97@1.98; spot near-by white or yel- 


low cob, bbl, $9@9.50. 

OATS—Unsettled; demand erratic, move- 
ment small. Receipts, 10,330 bus; stock, 
97,175. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 


tic, $1.33 asked; No, 3 white, domestic, $1.32 
asked. 

RYE—Unchanged; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 242,847 bus; exports, 900,- 
556; stock, 596,713. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $2.38. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in June, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 
-—-Receipts—, -—-Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 
Flour, bblis..... 346 397 435 36 
Wheat, bus.... 3,067 +1,171 2,215 608 
Cefn, DUB... ..0- 226 301 71 402 
Oats, bus...... 121 2,098 ee 982 
Rye, bus....... 2,745 1,065 2,694 1,533 
Barley, bus.... is 1,135 +éi 874 
Malt, bus...... 65 97 sae ave 
Millfeed, tons.. 1 1 ose eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to July 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Exports— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bblis..... 1,235 2,525 1,394 1,815 
Wheat, bus.... 8,094 9,285 5,972 10,022 
Corn, bus...... 2,504 2,376 463 774 
Oats, bus...... 2,386 5,485 1,830 3,891 
Rye, bus....... 14,417 6,473 12,920 7,092 
Barley, bus.... 59 2,637 70 1,457 
Malt, bus...... 223 511 ote 
Buckwheat, bus 2 25 see Bue 
Millfeed, tons.. 7 8 bie Soe 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 3 


FLOUR—Receipts, 3,201 bbls, and 6,902,%°9 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 300 lbs in sacks to 


Christiania. Quotations per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ...........+. $14.25 @14.75 
Spring standard patent ....... « 13.556@13.90 
Spring first clear ..........++. - 11.60@12.00 
Hard winter short patent ecaw ge 14.00 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......-.. 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight ........... 12.75@ 13.25 


RYE FLOUR—Firm under light offerings, 
but trade quiet. Quotations, $12.50@13.25 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, according to quality, 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market 5c 





higher, =e largely nominal at revised fig- 

Receipts, 391,341 bus; exports, 318,- 
_ 264; stock, 2,506,134. Quotations, car lots, in 
"export 


J elevator: 

No. 1 red winter ............5. ars) oe 

No, 1 hard winter ............+- . 2.93@2. 
were 3302.98 


No. 2 red winter .........- 73" 
No. 2 hard winter ...... 

No. 3 red winter . 
No. 3 hard winter 
No, 4 red winter .. <a 
No. 4 hard winter ........+-+0+++ 

No. 6 red winter ..........++. 

No. & hard winter .... 

CORN—Dull and 1@2c lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Receipts, 19,079 
bus; stock, 93,242. Quotations, as to quality 
and location, at $1.98@2.02, the latter for 
No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Steadily held, but quiet. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy.. 
Gran. white meal, fancy. 
Yellow table meal, fancy. aeseee Sites 





100-1b sacks 
Ae 1% + rt ted 


White table meal, fancy ... @5.45 
White corn flour, fancy ...... ooeee + @5.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ......@5.45 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases. @2.65 


MILLFEED—Market quiet and unchanged. 
Quotations: 


a rn ei $59.00 @60.00 
Soft winter bran ........+.-+++++ 60.50 @61.00 
Standard middlings 62.00 @63.00 





Flour middlings ... -+» 69.00@70.00 
pO Ae eee ee 75.00 @76.00 

OATS—Quiet, but steady under light of- 
ferings. Receipts, 30,770 bus; stock, 189,029. 
Quotations: No. 1 white, $1.32@1.33; No. 2 
white, $1.31@1.32; No. 3 white, $1.30@1.31; 
No. 4 white, $1.28@1.29. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly, and showed lit- 
tle change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-Ib sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $11.70; patent, 
cut, two 100-Ib sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse 
$5.50. 








BOSTON, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$15.00@15.50 


Spring patents, standard ....... 13.50@14.90 
Spring clears ..........+ee+ee08 10.50 @12.50 
Hard winter patents .......... 12.50@14.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 13.50@14.25 
Soft winter straights .........- 13.25@14.00 
Soft winter clears ..........+.+. 10.75 @13.25 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, market 


steady. Spring bran, $59; winter bran, $59 
@59.50; middlings, $63@66; mixed feed, 
$64.50@68; red dog, $77; second clears, $89; 


gluten feed, $75.12; hominy feed, $76.40; 
stock feed, $76; oat hulls, reground, $54.50; 
cottonseed meal, $70@76,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand slow, with 
general market lower. White corn flour, 
$4.75@5; white corn meal, $4.75@5; hominy, 
grits and samp, $4.75@5; cream of maize, 
$6.50; yellow granulated corn meal, $4.90; 
bolted yellow corn meal, $4.85; feeding corn 
meal, $3.90@3.95; cracked corn, $3.95@4,— 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A firm market, with mod- 
erate offerings and quiet demand for rolled 
at $5.95 and cut and ground at $6.54, in 
90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r-Receipts— -—Stocks—— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Fiour, bbis....*25,176 14,329 ..... «s+. 
Wheat, bus... ..... 66,260 2,257 75,497 
Corn, bus..... 2,400 1,500 5,475 2,294 
Oats, bus..... 26,730 40,630 ..... 186,027 
po ee eee 20,000 505 39,528 
Barley, bus... ..... AS1,675. 9 osecs 790,208 
Millfeed, tons. 25 

*Includes 8,465 bbis for export, " idlanbee 
with 450 in 1919. 

RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 
1920 1919 

I EE bas cevescsotvs *139,572 99,270 
VM eb ceccseseose 1,000 478,965 
CE, WOR sc ccc cs ccscsode 13,890 9,060 
EL iily's 0 bb owe wee 046 138,430 223,135 
ME An be Getcdcesteecs. cbsoc 34,325 
PEED, 6 bese coed icoes - 10,070 831,975 
Millfeed, tons Ses 212 5 
Corn meal, bbis 630 230 
Oatmeal, cases 100 4,290 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,950 2,000 





*Includes 28,225 bbis for export, compared 
with 20,695 in 1919. 





KANSAS CITY, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PERE DING aie es A6 phe cen Seuss oes $13.25 @13.75 
CT ch a d.sc bb sb 00 dene estes 12.25 @12.60 
CM 0a6 4.064245 beads ee une 11.00@11.50 
RIAD. & don. 68 0b)s 0 5 8b 8's 9.50 @10.50 


MILLFEED—Demand for milifeed con- 
tinues fair, but offerings are very limited. 
Prices are strong. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-1b sacks: bran, $49@50; brown shorts, 
$64@55; gray shorts, $55@56. 


WHEAT—tThe first part of the week was a 
continuance of the downward trend in 
prices, but a larger demand from local mills 
and outside forces the last of the week 
checked this decline and regained a part of 
the loss. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$2.78@2.82, medium $2.75@2.78; No. 2 $2.76 
@2.81, medium $2.74@2.75; No. 3 $2.75@ 
2.78, medium $2.72@2.73; No. 4 $2.69@2.7i, 
medium $2.65@2.70. Soft wheat: No. 1 $2.73 
@2.74, No. 2 $2.71@2.73, No. 3 $2.69@2.70, 
No. 4 $2.65 @2.67. 

CORN—Demand was far from adequate to 
take care of corn receipts, and prices regis- 
tered marked declines, closing as much as 
20c under last week's quotations. Cash 

: white corn, No. 2 $1.65@1.70, No. 3 
-60@1.64; yellow corn, 
No. 4 


prices 
#1.6301.68, No. 4 $1 
No. 2 $1,66@1.68, No. 3 $1.64@1.65, 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


$1.62@1.64; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.62@1.63, 
No. 3 $1.60@1.61, No. 4 $1.55 @1.56. 
WEEK’S seein chs AND SHIPMENTS 
ipt Ship is— 
ies 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus. 973,350 168,750 1, oe rar 110,700 





Corn, bus... 287,500 223,750 0 112,500 
Oats, bus... 61,000°190,400 aT, He 175,500 
Rye, bus.... 18,700 7,700 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus. 42,000 12,000 16,900 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 800 500 2,940 1,740 
Hay, tons... 10,944 4,236 2,808 1,368 
Flour, bbls... 10,400 6,175 64,275 23,400 





NEW YORK, JULY 3 
FLOUR—Market somewhat steadier, and 
whole situation noticeably firmer. Many 
mills temporarily out of market, owing to 
shortage of cars and wheat. Continued de- 
mand from export markets, with fairly good 
quantities sold. Local stocks not heavy, but 
seem sufficient for trade’s present require- 
ments. Prices ranged: spring fancy patent, 
$14@14.50; standard patent, $13@13.75; first 
clear, $11@12; soft winter straight, $12.75@ 
13.25; hard winter straight, $12.75 @13.25; 
hard winter clear, $11@12; rye, $10.50@ 
12.50. Receipts, 91,802 bbls. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 675,000 bus, 
CORN—Little new business for corn goods, 
and undertone barely steady, owing to weak- 
er cash markets in the West. Mill offers 
not pressing, and transportation conditions 


again a factor in the situation. No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.92% (10 days’ shipment). Receipts, 
26,500 bus, 

OATS—Cash position continues firm. 


Prices ranged $1.31@1.35, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 623,200 bus, 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 7 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.90@14.30 
Standard patent .........e+0e0. 13.60 @13.75 
BARATS MStORt. oes ccc sveccovas 13.20@13.50 
First clear, jute .......sse0000. 11.75 @11.90 


Second clear, jute ........+..+++ 
Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (July 7), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........+++. $13.70@14.15 
Durum flOUL 2... .cvcrcscccsecese 11.60@12.15 
CUBGP soicccc cisdos coveacveressos 8.75@ 9.00 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output. of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


*1920 1919 1918 1917 
July 10... .sesse 234,835 280,495 188,305 
July 3.... 269,165 156,110 191,195 159,470 
June 26... 341,470 230,470 281,830 170,350 
June 19... 337,900 252,260 269,275 215,180 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Fuly 10... cevccd cvseas 9,165 18,050 
July 3.... 5,400 =. seeee 36,930 20,500 
June -26... 19,745 ...... 19,170 27,815 
June 19... 13,335 ...... 17,120 62,745 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


May 29. 65 70,710 177,950 231,835 eee see 
June 5. 64 70,535 161,415 214,210 335 895 
June 12. 63 69,935 127,895 203,550 «++ 1,020 
June 19. 64 70,435 129,405 180,830 1,125 ves 
June 26. 62 69,435 147,265 175,780 eee eee 
July 3.. 49 56,070 116,380 956,775 335 1,200 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


July 7 Year ago 
pe | re. ee $50.00@51.50 $35.50@36.50 
Stand. middlings.. 55.00@56.v0 45.00@46.00 
Flour middlings... 63.00@64.00 61.50@52.50 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 69.00@71.00 57.00@57.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.50 @67.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 67.50@68.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 68.50@69.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 69.50@70.00 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 55.00@56.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 5.15@ 5.50 
Corn meal, yellowf .........+..- 5.35@ 5.40 
Rye flour, white* .......... «+» 11.90@12.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* 8.90@ 9.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 11.60 @11.70 
Graham, standard, bbit 11.40 @11.50 
PROUOR VANE is ai ccc cweee «+s. @5.67% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 


Elevator screenings, common, ton 30.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44,00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 34.00 @ 45.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 45.00@70.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meéal® ..........06-> + @64.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: July 6 
July 3 . June 26 1919 
Wheat, bus 1,854,610 1,605,520 724,900 
Flour, bbis ..... 18,168 18,398 20,345 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,593 1,364 2,146 
Corn, bus ..,.... 151,200 170,240 99,000 
Oats, bus ...... - 253,440 163,680 464,310 
Barley, bus ..... 195,480 175,360 1,156,680 
Rye, bus ........ 119,000 89,040 215,280 
Flaxseed, bus ... 161,320 128,520 276,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by wees 


ending Saturday were July 
July 3 June 26 1919 
Wheat, bus .... teen 907,200 299,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 311,684 372,428 197,992 
Milistuff, tons ... 13,529 16,726 7,954 
Corn, bus ....... 131,320 152,100 50,820 
Oats, bus ....... 472,350 644,710 220,480 
Barley, bus + 261,950 264,250 854,440 
Rye, bus ...... +» 485,740 627,670 101,400 
Flaxseed, bus ... 11,200 8,960 22,680 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No, 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Corn Oats 
108% @110% 
107% @109% 
106 @108 
104% @106% 
99% @101% 
@ 


Barley 

118 @145 
118@145 
118@143 
118 @140 
115 @138 
cee ees 





*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July5 July6 July7 
July 3 June 26 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 166 69 il 286 66 
Oats ... 440 702 2,815 467 432 
Barley .. 749 689 1,262 611 199 
Rye ....1,372 1,698 4,180 90 15 
Flaxseed. 21 25 136 65 176 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

July 5 July 6 
July 3 June 26 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 333 362 750 
No. 1 northern. 55 55 201 
No. 2 northern. . yo 10 
Others ......... 3, 519 1,946 436 
Totals ... 2,907 3,362 1,397 134 
TS > are 2,057 2,312 awe 
ER BORG serves 8,497 8,368 
In 1916 ....00-. 2,484 2,755 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—7 Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track July — 
98 





June 29 er 84 3.84 3.88 3.88 

June 30 3.82% 3.82% 3.88% 3.86 396% 

July 1 8.85% 3.85% 3.91% 3.89 3.96% 

July 2 . 3.84% 3.84% 3.90% 3.88 3.95 

July 3 ... 3.76% 3.76% 3.83% 3.81 3.89 

July 6° .. coon os ose soos 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -———In store——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 161 276 83 21 136 65 
Duluth..... 77 75 91 458 159 206 

Totals.... 288 351 174 479 295 271 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to July 3, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ‘ 531 6,762 467 1,986 
Duluth .......+ 1,950 3,917 1,003 3,458 
Totals ...... 6,481 10,679 1,470 5,444 





Exports for Week Ended June 26, 1920 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 266,000 ..... 144,000 599,000 
POUR wv anice 6 chases, eunce ‘mane cheesy 
Philadelphia 291,000 ..... 6,000 ....6. 
Baltimore... 300,000 32,000 132, os 
N. Orleans.. 461,000 2,000 22,000 10,000 
Galveatom ..1,586,000  ..... <seees sesver 
Montreal ... 987,000 ..... 69,000 19,000 
Tots., wk..3,891,000 34,000 561,000 628,000 


Prev. week. .2,505,000 36,000 325,000 537,000 
BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ...2,065,000 ..... 96,000 
Continent .......... 1,669,000 ..... 392,000 
S. and Ctl. America... ...4.. «sess 4,000 
West ImGiew cccccdes secces cence 17,000 
Other countries ..... 157,000 34,000 62,000 





Totals \..+.-s+0+- 3,891,000 34,000 561,000 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canedian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to June 26, 1920: 


A Ore Per eer ea 156,462,000 
ey WROD ad oo 0.n6 vie ec ccicadn 21,472,000 
Totals as wheat, bus .......... 253,076,000 
RR ee rr rey es ee 4,028,000 
CH, WUE Rip KGa be awe seedices ban 35,643,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to June 26, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 

-——Output—7" -—E ports— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 7 1918-19 
eaepete ++ 614,442 ~— 298 81,461 
Duluth- Superior 390 HY <6 oes 
Outside milis .. 8,150 10,208 25 247 


-23,394 25,459 323 








Totals ...... 1,698 


July 7, 1920 


Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output by months on the present crop 
year, with comparisons, in barrels: 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Sept. 1,862,455 1,618,610 1,715,930 1,528,715 
Oct.. 2,131,800 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 


Nov.. 1,894,250 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 
Dec... 1,700,725 1,676,900 1,555,935 1,230,355 
Jan.. 1,561,340 1,194,445 1,229,610 1,143,320 
Feb.. 972,250 782,835 641,265 1,252,600 
Mar.. 981,820 1,180,145 653,485 1,524,255 








April. 960,585 1,638,435 726,865 1,728,558 
May.. 1,132,420 1,548,220 905,255 1,571,775 
June. 1,379,690 1,095,210 1,065,235 996,810 
10 hg 14,577,365 ” 071,260 12,695,720 14,315,800 
FOTY... wc ceeeee 1,056,345 1,026,990 719,385 . 
yy eeesecowe 1,416,025 1,533,155 1,200,145 
Fr. ccacscee 16,543,630 15,255,865 16,235,330 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


September.. 37,115 ...... 39,970 54,025 
October.... 89,255 ...... 49,620 91,260 
November... 18,585 364,335 120,365 79,870 
December.. 31,650 387,510 96,860 162,920 
January.... 20,595 146,975 149,385 71,205 
February... 11,355 ...... 164,065 65,375 
March..... 9,110 35,850 60,050 95,840 

123,640 48,870 127,770 

276,230 51,180 131,940 

116,595 64,850 209,305 











10 mos. .300,870 1,451,135 845,215 1,089,510 
BUF. cs ccce cecses -casces 37,715 45,460 
AUBUSE. 06. csecee§ § vecses 6,300 31,880 

VOOr.... cccses 1,451,135 889,230 1,166,850 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mplis— -——Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


June 30. 2 106 «6179 12 190 135 

i. ae oe 170 92 73 13 157 

July 3 .... 307 %.. :' Filet 154 ee 

suly 3 *... 351. 9% 55 8°... 206 

July 6 . 3160 ®.. 8 81 

July 6 553 86 23 318 131 
Totals 1,377 5684 470 56 867° 504 
*Holiday. 





Seed Concerns Consolidate 

A merger of the Albert Dickinson Co. 
and the Continental Seed Co. has been 
arranged, and will become effective as 
soon as practicable. The Albert Dickin- 
son Co. is the oldest and largest seed- 
house in the country, and one of the old- 
est and largest in the world. It was 
started in 1858 by A. F. Dickinson, fa- 
ther of Albert, Nathan and Charles 
Dickinson, who have been active in the 
seed business for 40 to 50 years. The 
business of the father was taken over in 
1868 by Albert Dickinson, and the house 
was incorporated in 1890. The Conti- 
nental Seed Co. was formed last October 
by former employees of the Dickinson 
company. The Albert Dickinson Co. has 
been largely a family affair. All the in- 
terests of both companies at Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Buffalo and New York are 
to be taken over. All the details have 
not been fully arranged. 





Acquitania Re-entering Service 


Lonvon, Ene., June 16.—The Acqui- 
tania, which has been returned to the 
Cunard Co. after having been in the 
service of the British government since 
1914 as an armed merchant cruiser, hos- 
pital ship and_ transport, is scheduled to 
sail from Liverpool to New York as a 
passenger oil on July 17. Not only has 
the whole ship been cleaned, repainted 
and soteelebed, but her furnaces and 
boilers have been converted to burn oil 
instead of coal. This, it is said, will have 
the effect of improving the speed of the 
ship, there will be no dust and incon- 
venience from ashes, and an absence of 
noise and dirt when bunkering. Among 
the structural alterations are a bank and 
inquiry office, a sun bath, single berth- 
rooms on the boat deck, while the whole 
be the accommodation on deck B amid- 

pe has been rebuilt, the rooms being 

uced in number and increased in size, 
with private dining-rooms in many cases. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


The City Milling Co., Marion, IIL, is 
taking in more territory and chanting 
its business. On June 1 the Wilburn 
Building was purchased at Johnson City, 
and an office was established there under 
the firm name of the City Flour Co., 
with Earl Cook in charge. The mill 
owned by Alonzo Ramsey, at Vienna, 
was purchased recently. The company 
now has a mill in operation at Buncombe, 
in charge of F. S. Kuykendall. The 
Marion office is in charge of his brother, 
A. J. Kuykendall. 
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July 7, 1920 


CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 52.) 


While all crops’ started 30 to 40 days 
late, the favorable weather condition has 
brought them to nearly normal for the 
season. Cotton made wonderful progress 
in every portion of the state. 

The United States Bureau report show- 
ing condition of cotton as of June 25 
was even better than expected. Georgia 
gained 8 per cent during the month, 
making the condition 63 per cent, as 
against 55 a month ago and comparing 
with 72 per cent a year ago. The condi- 
tion for the entire cotton belt was 70.7 
as compared with 62.4 last month and 70 
for the same time last year. The indi- 
cated crop was 11,450,000 bales, against 
the total yield last year of 11,258,117. 
There was also noted an increase of 1.1 
per cent increase in the total acreage for 
the entire cotton belt. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


Further Drouth Damage in New York 

Burrato, N. Y., July 3.—Further re- 
ports of damage to crops in this state 
from the early drouth are coming in. 
The yield of wheat will be very light. 
The straw is heavy, and from a distance 
the waving fields look good, but the heads 
have not filled out. It is estimated that 
the drouth has set the crop back 50 per 
cent. Where the yield was 30 bus to 
the acre last year, it will not exceed 15 
this year. Oats, while appearing well, 
are said to be infested with more than 
the usual amount of smut and some rust. 
Hay is reported in some sections to be 
nothdig but tops. E. BaNGASsER. 

* _ 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 3.—The drouth 
has been broken in some localities by 
local showers, and in others it continues. 
The result is that crops are rather spotty. 
Nights have been cool for corn, and 
this, in localities where there has been 
little rain, has greatly retarded growth. 
Oats generally will be short in straw. 
Should there come plenty of rain from 
now on, the yield might be average, al- 
though the dry weather has been against 
stooling, and the stand is rather thin in 
many fields. There is complaint that the 
Hessian fly is getting in its work in 
some early-sowed wheat; the straw is 
breaking down as the weight of the heads 
increase. There are some reports of 
midge, which did considerable damage 
last season. It is a critical time with 
the crop now. Should the weather be ex- 
tremely hot, with little moisture, the 
guess is that heads will be short and the 
yield generally light. T. W. Kwaprp. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 3.—Favor- 
able weather for spring wheat and good 
harvesting weather in the southernmost 
extremity of the winter wheat belt are 
reported by the Weather Bureau in its 
weekly bulletin on weather and crop con- 
ditions. In the central and western corn- 
growing states improvement in tempera- 
ture and sunshine conditions aided the 
crop, while continued cool weather in the 
eastern districts retarded it. 

The harvesting of winter wheat pro- 
gressed during the week in central and 
southern portions of the belt under very 
favorable weather conditions, with very 
little interruption by rainfall. 

The work has been about half com- 
pleted in south-central and southeastern 
Kansas, and is general in Missouri north- 
ward to the Missouri River. To the east 
of the Mississippi, harvest has begun 
northward to central Indiana and south- 
ern Ohio; threshing was in progress un- 
der generally favorable conditions in the 
southern states. 

The weather was also favorable for 
development of this crop in the more 
nortliern sections, the rainfall in the up- 
per great plains and the upper Mississip- 
pi valley. being especially favorable, while 
satisfactory advance was reported in the 
lake region and the more northeastern 
districts. Winter wheat made good de- 
velopment also in the Rocky Mountain 
districts and Far Northwest, although 
some hail damage occurred in Montana. 

Oats and barley were favorably af- 
fected by the weather of the week in 
most central and northern sections of the 
country, although oats made slow growth 
in portions of the Ohio valley; this crop 
needs rain in Indiana and Illinois. It is 
heading short. in much of the upper 
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Mississippi valley. Both oats and barley 
improved during the week in the upper 
bea plains area, where rains were very 
eneficial, Rye made generally satisfac- 
tory progress. Spring oat harvest was 
nearly finished during the week as far 
north as Tennessee, northern Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma, but frequent rains caused 
some interruption in this work in Vir- 
ginia. Flax is up to a good stand and 
color in the upper great plains, and is 
coming up in Montana; the weather has 
been favorable for this crop. Rice made 
generally good to excellent progress in 
the lower Mississippi valley and in Tex- 
as; the early seeded is beginning to head 
in Louisiana. Grain sorghums continue 
in good condition in the southern great 


plains. Joun J. Marrrnan. 
Pacific Coast Crops 
Seartte, Wasu., July 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Crop conditions continue 


highly favorable in most sections, but the 
yield is cut down somewhat in Grant and 
Lincoln counties, though the damage is 
not serious. Serious damage is reported 
in the Waterville district of Douglas 
County. W. C. Trrrany. 

* 


x 

Seattie, Wasu., July 3.—Moderate 
temperatures during the week, with light 
seattering rains, conserved the soil mois- 
ture. Extreme temperatures, feared on 
account of the lateness of the crop, have 
so far been absent. Temperatures of a 
minimum of 56 degrees to a maximum of 
94 in most of the southern counties, and 
of a minimum of 48 to a maximum of 92 
in most of the northern counties, have 
brought the crop safely along without 
damage. Winter wheat is heading and 
filling under highly favorable conditions, 
and spring wheat is making good growth. 

W. C. Trrrany. 
* * 

PortLanp, Orecon, July 3.—Crop con- 
ditions during the week have been most- 
ly favorable for small grain. In most 
sections winter wheat is doing well. It is 
ripening in Douglas and Jackson coun- 
ties. Some frost damage is reported from 
Jefferson County. Heading of early 
spring wheat is general in the western 
counties of the state. In some localities 
it is not filling well, but for the most 
part the outlook is good. Winter oats 
are heading. Aphids are injuring spring 
oats in Yamhill County. The barley har- 
vest continues in Jackson County, and 
barley is heading in some eastern dis- 
tricts. Cutting of rye for hay is extend- 
ing to some of the eastern counties. Corn 
is being cultivated, but is somewhat back- 
ward, owing to cool weather. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
* * 

San Francisco, Car., July 3.—The 
barley and wheat harvest is progressing 
under favorable conditions in California, 
and the oat harvest is practically com- 
pleted. Not much threshing has yet been 
done. More grain has been cut for hay 
than usual. Drouthy conditions have 
caused some depreciation in the unirri- 
gated grain regions in Utah, though 
showers near the end of the preceding 
week were beneficial. Both spring and 
winter wheat, and.barley and oats are 
making satisfactory progress in Nevada. 

R. C. Mason. 


Intermountain Crops 

Ocven, Uran, July 3.—Crop reports 
received by state officials from southern 
Utah indicate that the winter wheat crop 
in Washington County has been cut, and 
that the yield will be slightly heavier 
than last year. Clear, warm weather, 
with ample moisture, is resulting in rapid 
development and maturing of the crops 
in northern and: central parts of the 
state. However, the crop will be about 
a week later than usual in Juab, Utah, 
Sanpete, Sevier and Cache counties, 
which have the larger acreages. 

Charles H. Stewart, deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, and R. B. Motherwell, man- 
ager of the Salt Lake branch of that 
bank, have completed an inspection trip 
through the upper Snake River valley in 
Idaho, and report that heavy crops of 
seed peas will be produced in that area. 
Warehouses established by seed com- 


anies at » Idaho, have been en- 

arged to handle the greater crop. 
W. E. Zuprann. 
Canadian Crops 

Toronto, Ont., July 3.—All parts of 
Canada have had a week of good, grow- 
ing weather, The maritime provinces say 
they could do with a little more heat. 
Quebec is well pleased with conditions. 
Ontario has very few complaints to 
make, and the western provinces are 
mostly in an optimistic mood. If pres- 
ent promises are all realized, Canada will 
contribute a great surplus of all kinds of 
farm products to this year’s world-sup- 
ply. Summer plowing is now in full 
swing, which suggests ample preparation 
for the crops of next year. Labor is be- 
coming more plentiful as demand for its 
services in the cities slackens. 

A. H. Battey. 


Heavy Rainfall in Alberta 

Winniveo, Man., July 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—A heavy rain was general in 
Alberta on Sunday and Monday. This 
came at an opportune time, for, although 
the crops are in good condition, farmers 
were becoming uneasy because of lack of 
moisture. M. Liston. 

* * 

Wiynirrc, Man., July 3.—Optimistic 
crop reports are coming in from all 
three provinces, but rain, especially in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, would be 
very beneficial just now. Slight damage 
has been done in Saskatchewan by cut- 
worms, and southwestern Alberta has 
again suffered from windstorms. The 
grasshopper situation is still serious, but 
is considered well under control and no 
further harm from that source is ex- 
ected. On the whole, crops in Canada 
ook very good, and heavy rains this 
week would put them in ideal condition. 

M. Liston. 


Australia’s Long Drouth 

Avetaiwe, So. Avst., June 1—All of 
the four chief wheat-growing states of 
Australia have passed through probably 
an unprecedentedly dry time during the 
last four and a half months. At the 
beginning of May, Western Australia, 
South Australia and Victoria experienced 
fair general rains, and portions of New 
South Wales were similarly favored. 
Since then, however, no rain has fallen in 
any of the states, and again farmers are 
becoming anxious. 

(Editor’s Note—A cable dispatch 
from The Northwestern Miller’s Austra- 
lian correspondent on June 19 stated that 
widespread rainfall at that time had in- 
sured a favorable crop season.) 

The propaganda in favor of a very 
heavy seeding, in view of the excellent 
price prospects in the world’s markets, 
is still being pushed vigorously, and in 
Victoria, particularly, the results already 
apparent are very gratifying. It is re- 
ported that in that state something ap- 
proaching 4,000,000 acres will be seeded, 
compared with nearly 50 per cent under 
that area last year. 

Generally speaking, the position and 
outlook appear to be very satisfactory in 
Western Australia, and the crops there 
are going in admirably. Reports from 
southern Queensland indicate that the 
weather there has been very dry, and it 
is likely that less wheat than usual will 
be sown, thus necessitating, probably, a 
heavier demand for grain for flour upon 
New South Wales and Victoria next 
year. 

The corn crops have panned out ex- 
tremely light, and a considerable portion 
of them will be suitable only for fodder 
purposes. As an illustration of the 
scarcity of corn in the northeastern 
state, it may be mentioned that as much 
as 11s 6d per bu has been paid recently 
in Brisbane for this grain. 

The state least affected by the drouth 
last season was Western Australia. This 
is effectively indicated by the results of 
the fixation of the f.a.q. wheat standard 
in the several states. The weight deter- 
mined upon in the western state was 641/ 
Ibs to the bu, against 62 in Victoria and 
61 each in New South Wales and South 
Australia. The following table gives the 
figures for the last four seasons: 





1917 1918 1919 1920 
New South Wales... 56% 58% 62% 61 
Victoria ......... - 60% 60 62% 62 
South Australia ...:. 62 60% 62 61 
Western Australia .. 62% 60% 61% 64% 


Cuartzes J. Matruews. 
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PREPARE TO STORE WHEAT 


Indiana Farmers Face Prospect of Holding 
Grain, in View of Car Shortage—Fed-  - 
eration Holds Meeting 


Inpranapous, Inpv., July 3.—Sho 
of railroad cars presents the greatest 
problem for producers of grain in In- 
diana, representatives of more than half 
of the 92 counties in the state decided 
Monday afternoon at a meeting held un- 
der the auspices of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Farmers’ Associations at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. 

Unless elevators are able to get more 
cars for shipping wheat than conditions 
now indicate, producers will be com- 
pelled to store most of the 1920 cro 
now being harvested in this territory, it 
was brought out in the discussion of 
grain problems. 

Arrangements for a permanent grain 
producers’ committee were made, and 
district conferences will be called by dis- 
trict directors of the federation to name 
committee members. Meanwhile, a tem- 
porary committee will investigate the 
forces which enter into the situation, and 
attempt to provide reliable information 
to act on. 

E. I. Lewis and John W. McCardle, 
members of the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, discussed the commission’s 
work, Mr. McCardle explaining that it 
was unable to do much to relieve car 
shortage now because it lacks the author- 
ity. A meeting is to be held in the next 
few days with representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for the 
purpose of getting power, if possible, to 
handle the Indiana situation. John G. 
Brown, of Monon, president of the state 
farmers’ organization, was selected by 
the federation to accompany representa- 
tives of the Indiana commission to 
Washington, where the conference will 
be held. 

With transportation conditions such as 
they are, farmers in Vanderburg County 
are being advised to make no effort to 
market their wheat, but to hold it in the 
hope that prices for the grain will rise, 
it is announced by Jacob Aleon, presi- 
dent of the Vanderburg County Farm- 
ers’ Improvement Association. He says 
that grain-raisers in that region believe 
that the minimum price for the 1920 
crop should be $3 bu, asserting that the 
producers cannot sell any cheaper, if 
they are to get their money back out of 
the crop. Many will lose from $3 to $30 
an acre, anyhow, he contends, because of 
the poor yield, winter-killing and Hessian 
fly having affected the plants adversely. 

The car. shortage, Mr. Aleon said, is 
adding both physical and financial bur- 
dens to grain-raisers, dealers and mill- 
ers. In former years in that territory, he 
points out, wheat was shipped in boxcars 
that would hold the grain in bulk. Cars 
of this kind are difficult to obtain this 
year, it is reported, and this means that 
wheat must be put in sacks at threshing- 
time and then moved to freightcars. 
This will require the help of about seven 
additional men at each threshing, accord- 
ing to Mr. Aleon. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





South Pacific Millers Elect 

San Francisco, Cat., July 3.—At the 
annual meeting of the South Pacific 
Millers’ Association, held in San Fran- 
cisco on June 25, the following officers 
and directors were elected: president, R. 
D. Joyce, Globe Grain & Milling Co., San 
Francisco; vice-president, Ellis Hart, 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, Cal. 
Directors: C. J. Miller, Riverside Mill 
Co., Reno, Nev; Max Viault, Mesa Mill- 
ing Co., Mesa, Ariz; E. W. Thompson, 
Western Milling Co., Oakland, Cal; W. 
L. Beedy, Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco; E. A. Deming, Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., San Francisco. 

One of the speakers was H. A. Bel- 
lows, managing editor of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, who discussed the flour and 
grain situation throughout the United 
States. R. C. Mason. 


The third annual convention of the 
Tri-State Country Grain a. og Asso- 
ciation is being held this week in Minne- 
apolis. Among the speakers on the Je: 

ramme are L. F. Gates, president of the 

hicago Board of Trade, and W. C. Ken- 
dall, chairman of the committee on car 
service of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES WHEAT SHORTAGE 





Millers Anxious Regarding Scarcity—Large Forward Movement in Australian 
Export Trade—Further Wheat-Pool Dividends Declared 
—Milling Industry Reviewed 


Apetawe, So. Avst., June 1—At a 
meeting of the Flour Millers’ Association 
in panes, New South Wales, recently, 
it was decided to communicate immedi- 
ately with the prime minister, pointing 
out the seriousness of the state of affairs 
which prevailed there in consequence of 
the shortage of wheat supplies. 

The fact was mentioned that the stocks 
of wheat in the mills in the state aver- 
aged only one week’s supply, and that a 
number of the country mills had already 
been closed. It was resolved to urge 
upon the prime minister that, unless sup- 
plies of wheat were expedited the area 
placed under crop during the present sea- 
son would be considerably curtailed, and 
that if supplies were not maintained 
throughout the year the effect would be 
disastrous to the dairying and poultry in- 
dustries. 

The grain trade section of the Sydney 
Chamber of Commerce has also been ex- 
ercised over the shortage of wheat in the 
mother state, and at a recent meeting 
telegraphed to the prime minister urging 
him, in view of the serious situation of 
the wheat supply of the world and the 

r wheat prospects for next year, im- 
mediately to stop the exportation of 
wheat and flour until the next Australian 
crop is assured. 

EXPANSION OF EXPORT TRADE 

An official statement has been issued 
showing the aggregate value of the over- 
sea trade to the Australian states for the 
first nine months of the financial year 
(July 1 to March 31). The figures are: 


Imports Exports 
New South Wales ....£27,806,424 £40,145,214 
| eee 21,000,294 33,982,383 
Queensland .........--- 4,950,833 11,165,701 
South Australia ...... 4,756,586 14,623,175 
Western Australia .... 3,228,748 10,828,055 
Tasmania ...........- 522,178 1,017,015 
Northern territory ... 22,4385 208,357 


FURTHER WHEAT POOL DIVIDENDS 

The long-expected announcement of 
further dividends on wheat delivered to 
the Australian wheat pools has been 
made, as follows: South Australia, 1917- 
18 pool, 3d per bu; 1918-19 pool, 6d per 
bu; 1919-20 pool, 2s 9d per bu, less rail 
freight. Victoria: 1917-18 pool, 6d per 
bu; 1918-19 pool, 4d per bu; 1919-20 
pool, Is 10d per bu, less rail freight. 
New South Wales: 1919-20 pool, 1s 6d 
per bu, less rail freight. Western Aus- 
tralia: 1919-20 pool, 2s 6d per bu, less 
rail freight. 

The payments thus far made or de- 
clared to the several states in respect of 
the different pools have been as follows: 


S.A. Vie. N.S.W. W.A. 
1915-16.... 4s7%d 48 9d 4810d 48 7d 
1916-17.... 38 3da* 4s 3s 3d* 4s 
1917-18.... 489d 5s 4s 4s 6d 
1918-19.... 5s 4d 5s 2d 48 7d 4810d 
1919-20.... 789d 6s 10d 6s 6d Ts 6d 


The asterisk denotes net payments. In 
all other cases the sums have been less 
the usual charges, including railage, han- 
dling and so on. 

The total sum involved in the latest 
dividends exceeds £5,600,000, and South 
Australia’s proportion is more than £2,- 
500,000. The advances actually paid up 
to May 17 for the Commonwealth were 
£100,394,000, and the latest dividends 
will increase the total to about £106,- 
000,000. Expenses to the same date had 
been £19,872,000. 

Since its inception the Australian 
Wheat Board has handled slightly more 
than 504,253,000 bus of wheat. The lat- 
est official statistics (to May 3) reveal 
the following additional figures relating 
to its activities: 





South Aus. C’wealth 
bus us 
Wheat shipped ...... 74,872,000 228,524,000 
Flour shipped ....... 11,356,000 52,189,000 
Local sales .......... 19,735,000 166,817,000 
Flour stocks held.... 117,000 117,000 
Shippers’ stocks ..... 24,486,000 44,020,000 
SE ki ies a base et aie 6,429,000 
Stock adjustment .... ......... 6,213,000 
Totals received ....130,566,000 504,309,000 
REALIZATIONS 


Value wheat shipped. .£21,900,000 £71,083,000 
Value local sales ..... 4,882,000 41,392,000 
Payments of storage 


SNEED a3 5 os che ue 653,000 1,749,000 
Payments in excess of 

shipments ......... 3,777,000 6,875,000 
Net debit bank bal- 

ances all pools...... 924,000 2,095,000 


It is stated that no overtures for a 
cancellation of any portion of the con- 
tract for the sale of 1,500,000 tons of 
wheat to Great Britain have been made, 
either at this end or the other. There are 
650,000 tons of this wheat still to be 
Shipped from Australia, 

The chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board (Senator Russell) announced the 
other day that, for the period, Jan, 1 to 
March 5, a seaport return on the basis of 
f.a.q. of about 8s 7d per bu had been 
secured for the over-sea portion of the 
1919-20 wheat pool. Explaining the de- 
tails, the minister said the over-sea sales 
had aggregated, to the date mentioned, 
1,393,000 bus of wheat, which had real- 
ized £686,000, and 6,336,000 bus to mill- 
ers for export flour for £2,641,000, in- 
cluding all unexecuted bookings. 

The prime minister (Mr. Hughes) an- 
nounced a few days ago that the federal 
government, so far, had not made any 
arrangement for the continuance of the 
present wheat pool to deal with the next 
guaranteed harvest. He added that it 
was hoped that the 1915-16 pool would 
be wound up at an early date. It would 
be necessary, he said, to await the final 
accounts from London showing profits on 
diversions under the contract for the 
sale of the 3,000,000 tons. In one state 
the whole of the 1915-16 wheat had not 
yet been disposed of. It was impossible, 
he proceeded, to say when the 1916-17 
pool would be wound up, as considerable 
quantities of wheat were still held in two 
states. 

Speaking in the House of Representa- 
tives on May 13 the prime minister stated 
definitely that he would refuse, if asked, 
to take on the wheat pool again as he had 
done for fivé years. He absolutely dis- 
approved of compulsion in connection 
with the wheat business, which was one 
of the most risky in the country. 


WHEAT IN VICTORIA 

The stock of wheat held in Victoria at 
present is 20,800,000 bus, but for a large 
portion of this commitments have been 
made to New South Wales, Tasmania 
and Queensland. The stock would be 
sufficient to meet the. bread and seed re- 
quirements of the state for two years, 
were none of it sold. 

MILLING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The South Australian Prices Regula- 
tion Commission took evidence last week 
from several witnesses with a view to 
ascertain whether millers were taking ad- 
vantage of the drouth conditions in other 
states to obtain high prices for wheat 
offal by export, and if the local farmers 
were being victimized by reason of the 
diminished supply for this state. 

The manager of the South Australian 
Wheat Scheme (G. G. Nicholls) ex- 
plained that there was no competition in 
buying wheat for milling. Some mills 
were more favorably situated than oth- 
ers, and were able to do a little export 
business. Only the mills owned by 
Messrs. Thomas & Co. and Harrison & 
Co, at Port Adelaide worked for the 
scheme. They were paid on the bushel 
basis for gristing, and a commission for 
other services. Export business was car- 
ried on when there was a spare parcel 
of wheat available in excess of local re- 
quirements. Export flour trade was be- 
ing kept down to very small propor- 
tions. At present it could be done only 
with classes of wheat which were not 
suitable for local demands. 

H. G. Jackett, of Messrs. Jackett 
Bros., millers, informed the commission 
that the price of offal had gone up about 
£1 since £7 10s@#£7 15s had been ap- 
proved by the commission. He did not 
think the farmers in South Australia and 
the other states were being victimized by 
the millers. Increases in cost of produc- 
tion justified the rise in price. Gross 
profit on the difference between selling 
flour, bran and pollard and the price of 
wheat worked out at 7 to 8 per cent to 
the miller on his investment. Export 
business was the only chance millers had 
of making anything more, and that trade 
was intermittent. He had not heard of 


any cutting by millers in regard to the 


price of flour. The recognized price, he 
said, was £17 7s 6d per ton. 

The chairman pointed out that the ob- 
ject of the commission was to see that 
the millers were not profiteering at the 
expense of the export trade, owing to the 
disabilities of farmers in the other states. 

Mr. Jackett asserted unhesitatingly 
that the millers had no desire to profiteer. 

The president of the Master Bakers’ 
Association (W. J. Hill) said that the 
bakers had had a better time during the 
last four months on the price of bread 
than had been possible for the four pre- 
vious years. e paid about £9 per ton 
for bran, He had heard that there was 
going to be a rise of 5@10s in the price 
of flour, but apparently it had gone onto 
offal instead. He understood that it was 
owing to the increases in wages to mill- 
ers’ employees. 

The chairman of the Millowners’ As- 
sociation and manager of the Adelaide 
Milling Co. (C. H. T. Connor) declared 
that all his company produced was con- 
sumed locally. 


OVER-SEA FLOUR TRADE 

The South Australian Wheat Scheme 
is now asking 13s 3d per bu, on trucks 
at Port Adelaide, for wheat for private 
flour trade to South Africa and the 
East. No further tonnage allotments 
have been advised lately, but the un- 
shipped wheat is being handled expedi- 
tiously. The last of the imperial gov- 
ernment contract wheat should be out of 
the state inside of two months. 

The manager of the South Australian 
Wheat Scheme appeared before the royal 
commission of inquiry into the wheat 
scheme and rural industries last week, 
and furnished a lot of information re- 
specting insurance on wheat in millers’ 
hands, and other matters. He stated that 
the stocks of wheat in the several states 
were, appromixately: New South Wales, 
131,000 bus; Victoria, 19,634,000; South 
Australia, 24,014,000; Western Australia, 
5,822,000, a total of 49,601,000 bus, of 
which 117,000 were the equivalent of flour 
held in South Australia. 

The reason South Australia held so 
much more wheat than the other states 
was that this state’s local consumption 
was low in relation to its production. 
South Australia had always carried 
larger stocks than she should have done, 
as she had not been supplied with her 
proper proportion of tonnage, owing to 
war and other conditions. The South 
Australian scheme was preparing a claim 
to be made on the Australian Wheat 
Board in this connection, and the equity 
of the principle had been admitted. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Nicholls said 
the export surplus of the South Aus- 
tralian 1920 wheat should be approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 bus, of which about 6,- 
000,000 had been shipped. 

NOTES 

The final figures regarding the recent 
wheat harvest in New South Wales in- 
dicate that the total yield was only 4,- 
334,000 bus, or very little more than one- 
third of the state’s requirements for its 
own consumption and seed, thus involving 
the necessity for the importation of large 
quantities of grain. 

The state government in New South 
Wales has determined to endeavor to ob- 
tain a local loan of £2,000,000 immedi- 
ately. The premier has stated that it is 
estimated that the whole of this sum will 
be required to put the primary industries 
of the state upon a sound footing after 
the losses due to the long drouth. 

In the House of Representatives the 
acting treasurer (Sir Joseph Cook) 
moved the second reading of a bill to 
authorize a loan of £20,000,000 for war 
and repatriation purposes. The bill 
passed all states. In reply to questions, 
Sir Joseph explained that Australia had 
£100,000,000 to its credit in London. 

One of the best-known and oldest mill- 
ers in South Australia, J. W. Walker, 
died a few days ago, aged 68. A South 
Australian born, at the close of his school 
career he accompanied his father to the 
other side of the world, and remained in 
the United States of America for three 
years. He was identified with the flour 
mill at Bridgewater, and also with that 
at Mannum. 

The new Labor government in New 
South Wales has definitely decided that 
the work of completing the new wheat 
silos throughout that state shall be car- 
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ried out forthwith by day labor. It has 
been officially stated that a subcommittee 
of the cabinet, which considered the esti- 
mates submitted by the contractors, 
found that, even when the lowest of these 
tenders was taken, the cost of complet- 
ing the work would be nearly £250,000 
more than it is estimated it can be done 
for by day labor. The latter estimate 
is slightly above £1,000,000, 
Cuaries J. Marruews. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS 


Largely Attended Meeting at Nashville— 
Opening of New-Crop Season and In- 
creased Freight Rates Discussed 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., July 3.—The South- 
eastern Millers’ Association held a large- 
ly attended meeting at the Hotel Hermit- 
age, in this city, yesterday, when the 
general situation on the eve of the open- 
ing of the new-crop season was dis- 
cussed, 

The matter of greatest interest before 
the meeting was the proposed increase 
of 30 per cent in freight rates. It was 
the consensus of opinion that the millers 
should not offer opposition to the pro- 
posed increase, in view of the conditions 
prevailing. However, it was insisted that 
efficiency of service should be improved. 

The millers expressed more encourage- 
ment in regard to the outlook for the 
wheat crop, which has improved steadily 
during recent weeks. There was a gen- 
eral discussion of the business outlook 
for the new season, with the views gen- 
erally favorable. 

The visiting millers were given a ban- 
quet at the Nashville Golf and Country 
Club. 

President E. M. Kelly presided at the 
meeting, and those in attendance were 
as follows: J. O. Witt, Acme Milling 
Co., Talbott, Tenn; W. B. Anderson, 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky; A. G. 
Hahn, Akin-Erskine Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind; G. A. Breaux, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; W. M. Den- 
ton, Barrett, Denton & Lynn Co., Dalton, 
Ga; J. A. Shields, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind; J. C. Ellington, City Mill 
& Grain Co., Columbia, Tenn; D. E. 
Cadick, Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, 
Ind; R. M. McCombs, Cape County Mill- 
ing Co., Jackson, Mo; W. A. Dale, Co- 
lumbia Mill & Elevator Co., Columbia, 
Tenn; E. P. Bronson, H. C. Cole Milling 
Co., Chester, Ill; E. E. Laurent, Dunlop 
Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn; Malcomb 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind; M. S. Wiles, Gallatin Mill- 
ing Co., Gallatin, Tenn; C. T. Johnson 
and I. Q. Fields, Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ind; F. K. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; Edgar Igle- 
heart, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind; 
W. F. Quessenberry and R. V. Turner, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mill Co; E. M. 
Kelly and John F. Kreig, Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn; C. H. Corn and E. L. 
Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn; 
J. M. Horton, Model Mill Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn; S. C. Hutcheson, Mountain 
City Mill Co., Chattanooga, Tenn; H. O. 
Horton, Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, 
Va; O. L. Jones, Jones Mill & Elevator 
Co., Nashville, Tenn; L. L. Peak, Shelton 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn; A. E. Muse, 
Middle Tennessee Milling Co., Tullahoma, 
Tenn; J. L. Knauss and O. A. Knauss, 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind; L. 
C. Stair, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn; J. E. Fesperman, Statesville 
(N. C.) Flour Mill Co; F. A. Witt, Mor- 
ristown (Tenn.) Flour Mills; D. Kopp, 
Rockport (Ind.) Milling Co; Carlysle 
Maupin, J. W. Zaring Grain & Milling 
Co., Richmond, Ky; John D. Allen, Cen- 
tral Kentucky Millers’ Association, Lex- 
ington, Ky; J. B. McLemore, secretary, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Joun Lerper. 





Utah-Idaho Millers to Meet 


Financial and crop conditions will be 
considered at a meeting of the Utah- 
Idaho Millers’ Association, at Salt Lake, 
July 14. The millers will discuss plans 
for handling the new crop. Although the 
programme is only tentative, it is pro- 
posed to hold a business session at 10 
o'clock at the Salt Lake Commercial 
Club, and an outing at Saltair, the bath- 
ing resort on Great Salt Lake, will be 
the afternoon feature. 

W. E, Zurrann. 
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There is still a brisk demand for flour, 
and millers in this city get rid of all 
they can make almost as fast as it is 
sacked. Supplies of outside flour, that 
is, imported, country and outport, as 
compared with normal times, are short 
by about 66 per cent. On Monday the 
fresh restrictions on the use of imported 
flour came into effect, and it is now un- 
lawful for a baker to use more than 20 
per cent of imported flour in his mix- 
ture in England, Wales and Ireland. 
Scotch bakers may use up to 50 per cent. 
The ban against imported flour extends 
to the packages sold by bakers, or by 
wkat are known as family millers; the 
latter must not put more than 20 per 
cent of imported in any flour they re- 
tail. Here, again, Scotland has the ad- 
vantage, in that packages sold there may 
be made up to 50 per cent of over-sea 
flour. 

On Monday an allocation of imported 
flour was made in this city. It was very 
welcome, and it is understood that a sec- 
ond one will be forthcoming on Friday, 
though no official announcement has yet 
been made. The commission had given 
out no imported flour for three weeks, 
owing partly to the Whitsuntide holi- 
days and partly to the desire to bring 
all bakers into line with the new standard 
of bread. The regulations in question 
will no doubt help to equalize the dis- 
tribution of imported flour for which, 
now that the color of G.R. has so much 
deteriorated, there is a very keen de- 
mand, 

However, it is impossible for the com- 
mission, or any other power, to keep some 
bakers from getting more than their 
due share of imported flour. There are 
some in this city who are known to be 
ready to pay, cash down, for as much as 
jobbers will sell them. Though it would 
be risky to put more than 20 per cent 
of imported into the blend, yet as bread 
a little whiter than the loaves the neigh- 
boring baker can turn out sells well, the 
one who can supply himself with plenty 
of Australian or American soft winter 
flours is bound to make a good invest- 
ment. 

Stocks of imported flour in this city 
are not large, but the commission seems 
to have a knack of finding enough for its 
moderate allocations from week to week. 
Last week the receipts of over-sea flour 
totaled 44,490 sacks, a little improve- 
ment on recent weeks. This was made 
up of 39,464 sacks from American At- 
lantic ports, 4,162 from Montreal, .862 
from Buenos Aires and 2 from Brazil. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is quite firm and, 
as spot stocks are in most directions 
rapidly diminishing, values are bound to 
harden, in view of the impossibility of 
replacing spot stuff except at much high- 
er prices. Midlothian oatmeal is strong 
at 115s per sack of 280 Ibs, and at 117s 
6d for the special quality. Coarse Ab- 


erdeen is steady at 95s, while medium and - 


fine cuts are available at about 93s 9d. 
There is a little Irish on offer at 100s, 
while English-made is worth 82s 6d. 
American pinhead and medium cut are 
strong at 82s 6d, while fine cut is ob- 
tainable at 77s 6d. Some superfine Lon- 
don made is held at 92s 6d for all cuts. 
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Midlothian rolled oats on spot bring 
115s, while the special quality is worth 
117s 6d per sack of 280 Ibs, Aberdeen 
is making 105s, and there is a little Irish 
at 102s 6d. There is some American on 
spot available at about 80s, but the same 
quality is not obtainable for shipment 
under 100s, c.i.f. Some American rolled 
oats that are only fit for feed can be 
bought at 70s, or even somewhat less. 


MILLFEED 


The supply of millfeed is hardly equal 
to the demand. Both middlings and bran 
find a ready sale at the official price of 
£14 and £13 pt ton, ex-mill, respective- 
ly. Some Belgian middlings are offered 
on spot at aheuk £19 10s@£20, while 
Plate middlings are available in the same 
position at the same price. Plate bran 
is offered ex-ship at £14. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


One of the prettiest sights in London 
at the present time is the International 
Horse Show at Olympia. The immense 
building has been transformed into a 
beautiful garden with blossoming trees, 
and the arena is surrounded by lovely 
green turf and masses of geraniums, 
mauve and pink hydrangeas, marguerites 
and other flowers. The show lasts for 10 
days, and many and varied are the com- 
petitions for riding, driving, jumping, 
horn-blowing; etc. 

One of the special features of the show 
this year—which is the first since 1914— 
is a parade of old and historic carriages. 
There are some 26 vehicles in all, from 
the gig to the ponderous mail coach, and 
the occupants wear the costumes of the 
days of Queen Victoria and _ earlier. 
There is the London to Rochester coach, 
“The Commodore,” referred to by Charles 
Dickens in his “Pickwick Papers,” with 
old Weller driving and the passengers 
representing Mr, Pickwick and his 
friends Snodgrass, Tupman, Winkle and 
Alfred Jingle. Also young Sam Weller 
was in evidence, chewing a straw, and 
somewhere at the back was a personage 
who looked like Captain Cuttle, in a 
glazed hat and blue jacket. 

Another very interesting coach is the 
American “Deadwood Stage Coach,” 
which originally ran from Deadwood to 
Spearfish, S. D., and was brought to this 
country by Buffalo Bill. The passen- 
gers on this coach, who are attired in 
elaborate riding-gear and wear leather 
wristlets, are quite of the “Wild West” 
description. 


ROYAL ASCOT 


Ascot, a little country town near 
Windsor, some 29 miles from London, 
for centuries has been famous for its 
race course. Ascot week stands at the 
top of the social events of the year, and 
the meeting is called “Royal Ascot” be- 
cause, since the days of Queen Anne, it 
has been the custom of royalty to grace 
it with their presence, and all the nobil- 
ity and high people of the land foregath- 
er there. It was, indeed, Queen Anne 
who ordered the race course to be con- 
structed, and the beauties of nature are 
all there to show off the wonderful toilets 
that are donned for the occasion. All 
round the course there lies a belt of 
trees, and the beautiful green turf, with 
the mistily blue English hills rising in 
tiers in the background, make it a lovely 
setting for the gay throng with its color, 
flutter and gayety. 

It is said that the .present gathering 
has excelled all records, both for dress 
and attendance. During the war the 
meeting was suspended, and although it 
was held last year, it was shorn of much 
of its glory, but with the pendulum of 
7s jt swinging freely once more and 
deal weather conditions, there has never 


been a more wonderful Royal Ascot than 
this year. One of the sights is the royal 
procession on each of the four days. At 
the entrance to the course are what are 
known as the Golden Gates, and from 
the gates to the Royal Inclosure there is 
a straight mile of green turf. It is the 
custom of the King and Queen and their 
guests to motor from Windsor to the 
Golden Gates, and there enter horse- 
drawn carriages, The procession is most 
picturesque. The open landaus are drawn 
by postilion-ridden horses, with outriders 
in red uniform and top hats. Beside 
the royal carriage ride the two equerries- 
in-waiting in somber black, but the pos- 
tilions are dressed in quaint old cos- 
tumes with jockey caps and gray curled 
wigs. Just before the last race of the 
day the procession re-forms, rides down 
the course and passes out through the 
Golden Gates, 

The most important day of the meet- 
ing is the third, called Gold Cup Day, on 
which the attendance is always the larg- 
est and for which the most beautiful 
dresses are reserved. This year the race 
for the Gold Cup proved very sensa- 
tional, as the winner was disqualified 
through a technical mistake on the part 
of his jockey. 

THE GREAT GOLF FINAL 

Never in the history of golf has there 

been a more exciting match than the 


final played between the English ama- 
teur champion, Cyril Tolley, of Oxford 


University, and Robert Gardner, of 
Chicago. It is said that no American 
golfer has made so many friends here 


or so quickly, and he is described as not 
only a very gallant and modest fighter, 
but an accomplished player. In_ the 
semifinal he defeated a fine and experi- 
enced golfer, the Hon. Michael Scott, 
and was a formidable foe to Mr. Tolley, 
who has had a very short golfing life and 
had never played in a championship be- 
fore. They had to play 36 holes, and at 
the end of the first round Mr. Gardner 
was two up. In the second round the ex- 
citement became intense. Holes 10, 11 
and 12 were halved; at the fourteenth 
hole Tolley was three up and four to 
lay. The next three holes were won 
by Mr. Gardner; which made them 
square, with one to play, which was 
halved. The tension now became acute, 
as an extra hole had to be played. 

Mr. Gardner made a splendid shot, 
placing his ball 12 yards from the hole. 
Mr. Tolley likewise played a big, high, 
easy shot right onto the pin. Mr. Gar- 
dner played a putt, and it looked as if 
the ball were going in, but it finished 
three feet away. Mr. Tolley gave his 
ball a nice, clean rap, and holed out. 
As it rang against the tin there was a 
yell of “He’s holed it,” and both players 
were seized bodily, hoisted on high and 
carried to the clubhouse. 

An evening or two later, 200 British 
golfers met at Prince’s Restaurant in 
Piccadilly to welcome their guests from 
America. Lord Forster, the new gov- 
ernor-general of Australia, presided. It 
was remarkable, he said, that there were 
so many great golfers in America, when 
one thought of the short time that had 
elapsed since they started the game. In 
1894, when he visited America, golf was 
in its beginning. Ten years later, Brit- 
ish players received a very rude shock 
by an American—Mr. Travis—carrying 
off the amateur championship. 

A message was read from the Duke 
of York congratulating Mr. Gardner on 
his splendid performance, and the Ameri- 
can visitors, through their spokesman, 
George H. Walker, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion, had many complimentary things to 
say about the British players, especially 
Mr. Tolley. The latter, when called on 


for a speech, remarked that he would 
rather play golf. 
NOTES 

Albert de Toledo, of Alexandria and 
Cairo, Egypt, announces that he has 
amalgamated his firm with that of E. Ch. 
Dilaveri & Co., and that the style of the 
new firm will be Dilaveri, de Toledo & 
Co. They will continue to do business, 
on the same lines as formerly, as im- 
porters, exporters, shipping and insur- 
ance agents, etc. 

W. S. Allen, of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, will sail for home on 
the Mauretania, on June 19. 

Vv. E. Newcomb, manager of Morrow 
& Co., New York, arrived in London this 
week from Holland. He expects to re- 
main here a couple of weeks, when he 
will proceed. to other United Kingdom 
markets, and is. planning to visit Scan- 
dinavia before returning home. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 14 

No allocations of foreign flour were 
made last week, which caused some little 
upset to the trade, a loaf of darker color 
coming on top of a gradually declining 
quality which has been taking place dur- 
ing the last few weeks. This week, as 
far as the north of Ireland is concerned, 
about one-quarter of the usual quantity 
is being distributed out of an arrival in 
the Carrigan Head, all spring wheat va- 
riety. The quality is satisfactory, but 
the quantity is causing great dissatisfac- 
tion. Dublin and the south of Ireland 
are faring very little, if any, better than 
the north. The home millers are busier, 
as a consequence of the reduced distri- 
bution of foreign flour. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is continuing to improve in 
price, due to a very strong demand from 
England and Scotland for the foreign 
parcels which were in store. American 
oatmeal which two or three weeks ago 
was unsalable is now fetching up to 90s 
per 280 Ibs, and is moving freely, but this 
price is a long way off shipme nt figures. 
Irish flake oatmeal is getting into smaller 
compass, there being no stocks of any 
description, and is now fetching 95c, 
Belfast or Dublin. 


MILLFEED 
Mill offals are unchanged in price at 
£15 per ton for middlings and £14 5s 
for bran, sacks included. The demand 
for pollards has slackened appreciably, 
except for the very fine qualities, but 
bran is scarce, owing to the big demand. 
Foreign bran and pollards are dearer, 
the former fetching £18@20 per ton, 
and the latter about £16@17. 
Feedingstuffs have shown a rather bet- 
ter tone, but the competition in corn, 
and cheap government cargoes, have 
brought down the price of Indian meal 
to about £20 per ton, bags included, Bel- 
fast, and £21 in Dublin. Linseed cakes 
are firm at £21@22 per ton, Belfast or 
Dublin, for imported. Homemade cakes 
are about £23@24, Decorticated cotton 


cakes are in better demand, and prices 
are firm at £25 per ton for the better 
class and £24 for poorer qualities. Im- 


ported cakes are on offer at £24, without 
finding buyers. Cottonseed meal of good 
class is about £24 per ton, ex-store. 





The sugar beet crop of Belgium is ex- 
pected to be larger than in the last two 
years, and the sugar production for 
1920 is estimated at 150,000 to 160,000 
tons, which will easily fill domestic needs. 
The production was 70,000 tons for 1918 
and 113,000 tons for 1919. The govern- 
ment has fixed the minimum price of 
sugar beets at 115 francs on the basis of 
14 per cent sugar, as against 75 francs 
in 1919. 
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ROUTING OF SHIPMENTS 


A Review of Legal Principles as to Rights 
and Obligations When No Route 
Is Specified — 

An eastern dealer in mill products 

resents a pertinent text for discussion 

writing as follows: 

“Tn July, 1919, we purchased from a 
western shipper five cars of — prod- 
ucts, f.0.b, Superior, Wis., and later gave 
shipping instructions which specified 

the point of destination and the de- 
livering line, no routing of any descrip- 
tion being given. : 

“The shipper was in a position to ship 
these cars abe aad-vol at a rate of 
25y,c, or all-rail at a rate of 37144¢. 
Without asking us which route he should 
use, or notifying us in any way, he elect- 
ed to ship these cars all-rail, thus causin 
an extra expense of 7c (?) a hundre 
pounds on each car. He claims that as 
no routing was specified in the shipping 


directions he had the option of shipping 


whichever way he chose, and further says 
that he never ships lake-and-rail unless 
he receives specific instructions to do so; 
shipping all cars out all-rail_ unless he 
receives specific lake-and-rail instruc- 
tions. We claim he should have shipped’ 
these cars via the cheapest route, which 
is the lake-and-rail, instead of the most 
expensive route. Or, no route being 
specified, he should have taken it up 
with us and asked us via what route to 
ship the cars. 

“Will you kindly advise us if you have 
any knowledge of this point ever having 
been decided, and if so can you give us 
reference as to the proceedings and the 
decision?” 

Before proceeding to a discussion of 
the strict legal principles involved, we 
feel impelled to make these suggestions: 

Regardless of legal rights and duties, 
a buyer, in giving shipping instructions, 
should,.as a matter of precaution against 
controversy, consider what different 
means of transportation are available and 
choose that deemed most desirable, in the 
light of expense, expedition and safety. 
If this be not done, there is much equity 
in the view that the selling shipper should 
not be held responsible for making a 
choice for the buyer which afterwards 
proves to be unsatisfactory to the latter. 

Where the buyer has failed to make 
a choice, a spirit of courtesy and ac- 
commodation to him, as well as a safe- 
guard against controversy, should lead 
the shipping seller to inquire which of 
two or more possible routings is desired, 
if, as in the instance here involved, a 
difference in transportation charges is 
involved. 

Examining judicial precedents laid 
down in cases of this general kind, we 
find that neither party to this controversy 
is unqualifiedly right in his contention. 
The fact that the buyer specifies no 
routing does not give the seller unre- 
strained option to choose the route, in 
our judgment. Nor, on the other hand, 
is the seller legally bound to inquire 
what route is desired, although, as al- 
ready indicated, we believe that good 
business policy demands such inquiry. 

The law of the case has been th 
concisely stated by a standard leg 
authority: 

“Where no particular carrier or rou : 
is specified in the contract, the seller me 
ship the goods by the ordinary mean 
and usual routes of carriage. If, how- 
ever, the buyer has designated the car- 
rier and route by which shipment shall 
be made, there can be no valid delivery 
by carrier unless the seller ships by the 
designated carrier, from the designated 
port, and by the designated route, and 
the goods are properly directed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the con- 
tract.” (35 Cyc. 196, 197.) 

Hence, it seems that the seller in the 
case ages to us acted properly if 
he shipped the goods in question by a 
“usual route.” If shipments of the kind 
involved were customarily dispatched by 


_all-rail transportation, we do not believe 


that the seller acted improperly in fol- 
lowing that custom. On the other hand, 
if there was well-established custom for 
sellers of such goods at Superior to ship 
lake-and-rail, where buyers did not other- 
wise & the seller might be held 
liable for loss entailed by disregard 


of that custom. 
Undisclosed circumstances might cut 
an important figure in this question. 
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For instance, any expression of desire 
on the part of the buyer for sporty re- 
ceipt of the goods would weigh in favor 
of selection of the all-rail route, if that 
would facilitate arrival of the goods at 
their destination. 

The statement of the law above quot- 


-ed is supported by a decision of the 


North Carolina supreme court (Ober vs. 
-" 78 N.C. 313), in which that court 
said: 

“The authorities are numerous, both 
English and American, to the effect that 
a delivery of goods te a carrier desig- 
nated by the purchaser, is of the same 
legal effect as a delivery to the purchas- 
er himself. . . . If, however, no particu- 
lar route or carrier is indicated by the 
vendee, then it is the duty of the vendor 
to ship the goods ‘in a reasonable course 
of transit, which was done here; and 
when he has so delivered the goods to 
the carrier, his duty is discharged, and 
if the goods are lost, the purchaser is 
bound to pay him the price.” 

But it appears to Le law, as well as 
equity, that, everything else being equal, 
the seller should adopt the least expen- 
sive route. 

The Delaware superior court said in 
the case of Phoenix Lock Works vs. 
Capelle Hardware Co., 9 Houst. 232: 

“Where the seller and buyer do not re- 
side at the same place, and the goods 
bought are, by contract between the par- 
ties, to be forwarded to the latter to 
complete the sale, it is the duty of the 
former to send them in a _ reasonable 
time, and by some one of the ordinary 
means of transport (if there be more 
than one) that will be convenient to the 
buyer and not more expensive than oth- 
ers of like efficiency; this, in the absence 
of any agreement, or order by the buyer, 
that they shall be sent forward by any 
particular means.” 

But expense is not the only considera- 
tion. This is implied in the following 
clause in the uniform sales act: 

“Unless otherwise authorized by the 
buyer, the seller must make such con- 
tract with the carrier on behalf of the 
buyer as may be reasonable, having re- 
gard to the nature of the goods and the 
other circumstances of the case. If the 
seller omit so to do, and the goods are 
lost or damaged in course of transit, 
the buyer may decline to treat the deliv- 
ery to the carrier as a delivery to him- 
self, or may hold the seller responsible in 
damages.” 

Another court decision fixing the 
“usual and ordinary way” as the proper 
transportation means when the buyer 
does not otherwise specify appears in 
the case of Southern Nursery Co. vs. Win- 
field Nursery Co., 89 Kansas Supreme 
Court Reports, 522. 

If in the case. presented to us it should 
appear that it was cheapér and more con- 
venient for the seller to load the goods in 
railway cars than on a vessel, the case 
might fall within the decision of Georgia 
court of appeals in the case of Farmers’ 
Cotton Oil Co. vs. Brooke & Co. (14 Ga. 
App. 778). In that case it was decided 
that where goods were sold “f.o.b. cars at 
Lagrange, Ga.,” and loading on the 
seller’s sidetrack at its mill involved a 
switching charge that would not have 
been incurred had delivery been made to 
another railway company operating from 
Lagrange to the destination, the seller 
was nevertheless entitled to load at its 
mill. The court said: 

“It was within the power of the buy- 
ers, when making the contract, to place 
therein, provided the seller acceded 
thereto, a stipulation reserving to the 
buyers the right to designate the par- 
ticular carrier at Lagrange, Georgia, 
to whom they might desire deliveries 
made when shipments were ordered out 
at the dates fixed by the contract, but 
no such stipulation was actually included 
in the contract as made. ince, un- 
doubtedly, in the absence of a right re- 
served in the contract to designate the 
carrier or carriers to whom different 
shipments should be delivered by the 
seller, a delivery by the seller to any 
common carrier at the place where deliv- 
ery was to be made, ‘f.o.b. cars’ of the 
carrier, would be a compliance with the 
terms of the contract; and since a de- 
livery to such a common carrier on a 
spur track adjacent to the mills of the 
seller would place upon the buyers no 
aga burden than that which would 

incurred delivery at the freight 


depot, or on main tracks or line of 


the common carrier, such delivery on a 
spur-track would be also a compliance 
with the terms of the contract requir- 
ing delivery ‘f.o.b. cars at Lagrange, 

rgia.’ , 

“It is perhaps true that the buyers, in 
entering into the contract (having, as 
it appears, no knowledge of the location 
of the mills of the seller), anticipated no 

charge for trackage or switching, but as- 
sumed that the seller could as easily and 
would as readily load cars on one rail- 
road as on another; and possibly they 
would not have entered into the contract 
had they known the exact situation. On 
the other hand, the contract is clear and 
unambiguous, with no suspicion of fraud 
attached thereto, and it may be that the 
seller, in negotiating the sale of the cot- 
tonseed hulls to the buyers, at and for 
the price agreed upon, was induced to 
make the contract by the fact that, owing 
-to the location of the seller’s mills on 
the spur track of the A., B. & A. Rail- 
road, the hulls could, with comparatively 
small expense to the seller be placed on 
board the cars.” 

Another decision showing that a buy- 
er loses his privilege of insisting upon 
any particular routing, where none is 
specified in the contract and the.right to 
give routing is not reserved, was an- 
nounced in these words by the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Street 
vs. Werthan Bag & Burlap Co., 200 S.W. 

* 739: 

“Under the contract it is plain that the 
carrier was not designated therein, and 
the purchaser had no authority to com- 
pel the seller to ship by any route which 
he (the purchaser) might designate.” 

Both reason and law appear to put a 
shipping seller on the same plane as an 
initial carrier who receives a shipment 
destined to a point on a foreign railroad, 
The law in the latter class of cases is as 
follows: 

“The general rule is that, when no spe- 
cial instructions are given and assented 
to as to routes, the initial carrier may 
select the route or use that commonly 
employed by it to the point of destina- 
tion named, and the absence of. special 
instructions given and _ acceded _ to 
amounts to an assent that the carrier’s 
usual course of business may be fol- 
lowed, and that it may designate the 
route as its. convenience may suggest. 
This provision, being thus inserted in 
the contract by law, is as unassailable 
by parol as any of the express terms of 
the contract. However, the carrier’s 
right in this regard is not an absolute 
or inalienable one, and it may be waived 
or surrendered by an agreement subse- 
quently entered into. 

“Furthermore, the rule stated in the 
preceding section is subject to the im- 
portant limitation that the carrier in se- 
lecting the route must have due regard 
to the rights and interests of the shipper 
and must exercise its option of selecting 
a route so that it will not work to the 
disadvantage of the shipper, unless un- 
der circumstances which require it.” 10 
Corpus Juris, 83, 84. 

That a rail carrier may elect to for- 
ward a shipment partly by water, when 
no route is specified, has been decided by 
a New York court. (93 N.Y. Mise. 75, 156 
N.Y. Supp. 656.) It would seem that 
the same privilege should rest with a 
shipping seller, in the absence of spe- 
cial circumstances requiring a different 
conclusion. But this does not mean that 
he must necessarily ship by water. 

Another decision as to an initial car- 
rier’s liability, which seems to be sub- 
ject to fair application to a shipping 
seller, is one of the United States Su- 
preme Court, holding that if it is known 
to a carrier that a shipment will be more 
liable to loss or injury on one route than 
on another, he must select the safer 
route. (8 Wall. 342.) The same is true 
of the holding by one of the Texas 
courts of civil a that, although a 
carrier was entitled to choose the route, 
it should not choose a route known to be 
so obstructed that delivery could not be 
made over it, where another practicable 
route was open. (40 S.W. 327.) And it 
is also true of the holding that if the 
carrier knows that sending the shipment 
over a certain route will cause unusual 
delay, when there is a more direct and 
quicker route, the carrier must obtain 
authority from the shipper before send- 

-ing over the slower route (85 S.C. 479); 
and that if the carrier adopts a mode of 
transportation which lavebres the pay- 
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ment of a higher rate of freight rather 
than a lower, it may show that it asked 
for and obtained direction from the 
shipper or consignee to employ the more 
expensive mode, or that because of its 
inability to procure the means of ship- 
ment by the cheaper method it was rea- 
sonably necessary in view of the exigen- 
cies of the case. (100 Ga. 754.) 
A. L. H. Srneet. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 46.) 

cause anxiety as to Britain’s ability to 
procure sufficient supplies from _ this 
source, providing her buyers will not un- 
dertake to enter the American specula- 
tive wheat markets and bid up the price 
of wheat against the domestic consumers 
and themselves. 

If this should happen, the gravest pos- 
sible consequences might easily follow. 
Bread prices would be advanced beyond 
all reason, both in Europe and America, 
for it may be taken for granted that the 
American millers will not permit the 
wheat of the country to be drained out 
of it, and having a heavy domestic de- 
mand to supply, will be in a position to 
meet all competition that may be offered 
for the raw material. In this event, 
Britain would bid up the price against 
herself, and would not even then succeed 
in getting the wheat in sufficient quan- 
tities. 

On the other hand, should the Ameri- 
can markets be permitted to take their 
natural course, without the injection of 
British bidding, except to a moderate 
and restrained extent, there will be found 
sufficient to satisfy all requirements of 
the situation. Buying flour, instead of 
wheat, the British consumer would be 
assured of reasonable prices, or at least 
prices.on the same relative scale as the 
American consumer, and would not be 
exposed to speculative extremes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that during the 
coming crop year, the best interests of 
Britain, from every standpoint, will be 
served by securing her breadstuffs sup- 
plies from the United States, as well as 
from Canada, in the form of the finished 
product rather than the raw material. 








Sugar Trade Press on Profiteering 

Sugar, a technical organ of the trade, 
makes this prophecy: 

“Sugar will sell at retail in the Ameri- 
can market at not less than 22c in Sep- 
tember; speculation and _ profiteering 
may well bring the price to 25 and 30c 
per lb. The sugar market in the fall and 
winter of this year will experience a 
shortage of supplies such as this country 
has not witnessed in the memory of peo- 
ple now living. 

“The manufacturers of soft drinks 
and candies should be urged to use and 
invent sugar substitutes to the utmost 
limit. They should even be permitted to 
employ saccharine in drinks where there 
can be no question of the ‘food’ value.” 

Facts About Sugar says: : 

“While the suggestion that supplies to 
manufacturers. of candy, ice cream, and 
similar products be entirely cut off or 
greatly restricted draws a certain amount 
of support from the unthinking, it is 
open to grave objections except in the 
face of some great emergency. To dis- 
rupt such enterprises would inflict losses 
and hardships out of all proportion to 
the slight advantages that might be 
gained by individual consumers. It is a 
question, too, whether the sugar used by 
these manufacturers would not be ab- 
sorbed immediately by consumption in 
other ways with no net gain to the 
public.” 

The Louisiana Planter, viewing the 
situation from the sugar-grower’s angle, 
says: 

“It would seem fair to infer that as 
the sugar refiners daily report an active 
demand, but the impossibility of making 
deliveries to any extent, when their ca- 
pacity is double the American consump- 
tion, that they are et of their 
sugars otherwise, rege ry export- 
ing them, or possibly by some scheme or 
arrangement by which sugars coming 
into the Uni States are theoretically 
refined on toll for speculators appointed 
by the refiners themselves, who, in turn, 
sell these sugars at as high prices as can 
be secured, and even up to 25¢ per Ib 
and more.” 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE IN ARGENTINA 





Consul General W. Henry Robertson, Buenos Aires, Writes to the State 
Department Concerning Practice of Handling Commer- 
cial Paper on Southern Continent 


Exports from Argentina to the United 
States are financed, as a rule, by means 
of commercial credits in favor of the 
exporters opened by the importer through 
American banks with Argentine banks, 
and bills of exchange drawn by the Ar- 
gentine sellers on the American purchas- 
ers, these bills being purchased by Ar- 
gentine banks. The first method is the 
more common, the Argentine seller draw- 
ing under a credit opened by the im- 
porter. These credits are opened gen- 
erally in the large American cities, and 
as a rule are documentary credits, indi- 
cating that payment in Argentina is made 
against delivery on the part of the seller 
of a full set of shipping documents (bill 
of lading, consular invoice,.insurance cer- 
tificate, etc.). The terms are cabled or 
mailed to Argentine correspondents of 
the American banks. 

Drafts are not to exceed the amount 
of the credit, and bills of lading are to 
be indorsed in blank or to the order of 
the bank opening the credit. A small 
commission of one-eighth of 1 per cent, 
besides the usual interest for 60 days at 
6 per cent per annum, is charged on 
these credits. Before the World War 
bills were usually drawn in pounds ster- 
ling on London or in francs on Paris, but 
bills drawn in dollars on New York are 
now becoming more numerous, particu- 
larly for bills covering exports to the 
United States. The commercial credits in 
use are simple or revolving, confirmed or 
unconfirmed. 


HOW BILLS ARE NEGOTIATED 

When shipments are financed by means 
of drafts, the Argentine seller draws a 
bill of exchange on the foreign importer, 
which is either discounted at the seller’s 
local bank or turned in to it for collec- 
tion. Such bills are generally sight or 
90 days and usually are negotiated local- 
ly, but sometimes directly or through 
brokers. They may be negotiated through 
one of the local branches of an American 
bank or others. which are correspondents 
of banks in the United States, or, in fact, 
through any Buenos Aires bank which 
may be in the market for dollar ex- 
change. In the purchase of first-class 
commercial ‘bills about one-eighth of 1 
per cent is usually calculated as profit, 
and the Buenos Aires as well as New 
York discount rates are taken as bases 
for purchasing from local clients time 
bills on member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

No discrimination can be said to exist 
in favor of bills drawn on other coun- 
tries, although in some cases sterling bills 
are again being preferred, probably as 
a result of pressure from English bank- 
ing quarters: The decisive factors in this 
connection are the conditions of the local 
money markets and the general exchange 
situation. Bills of exchange are gen- 
erally domiciled in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Antwerp, 
Barcelona, New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia. 

DISCOUNT AND EXCHANGE RATES 

In Argentina, exchange rates are quot- 
ed high by both banks and brokers in the 
various foreign currencies representing 
the equivalent of one Argentine gold 
peso, which is worth at par $0.96475 
United States gold. New York discount 
and exchange rates are published daily in 
the financial sections of La Nacion and 
several times weekly in La Prensa. They 
are also quoted daily in the Buenos Aires 
Herald and the Standard, the leading 
morning papers in English. The figures 
published are quite accurate, being cabled 
to the papers daily by their correspond- 
ents. The rates are also quoted by all 
the principal Buenos Aires banks and by 
the leading exchange brokers. Tables re- 
lating to the conversion of American dol- 
lars to Argentine paper, and of Argen- 
tine pores to —— ld and Ameri- 
can dollars may be found in the city and 
trade directories, guide books, and ad- 
vertising publications, and are readily 
purchasable. Some Argentine banks re- 
ceive quotations of discount rates from 


New York or American banks only when 
required for a specific purpose, but the 
American and principal cig’, banks 
regularly receive quotations. “Forward” 
rates of New York discount are not quot- 
ed locally, as a rule, although the Ameri- 
can and some foreign banks do quote 
them. 
FINANCING IMPORT TRADE 


For collecting clean (i. e., without 
documents) items or documentary items 





mentary items on Buenos Aires in for- 
eign currency, with payment in foreign 
currency. For collections to be credited 
in Argentine pesos the Dutch banks 
charge from one-eighth of 1 per cent to 
1 per cent, depending on the point in Ar- 
gentina. The American banks charge 
from one-eighth per cent to- five-eighths 
per cent for drafts in Argentine paper 
where they have no established branches, 
plus agent’s commission and provincial 
bill stamps. The charge by the American 
banks and some of the British for ob- 
taining acceptances, if the bill is not left 
with the bank for collection, is the same 
as if the item were left for collection, 
viz., one-eighth of 1. per cent, while other 
British banks charge according to agree- 
ment. The Dutch banks charge 1 per 
mille. Drafts in United States dollars 
or other currencies are collected free, the 


The Late Alexander Bosanko 


Mr. Bosanko, for many years prior to his recent death, was head miller 


for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Millin 
at Mendron, Cornwall, England, 


Co., New York City. 
ov. 23, 1861. 


He was born 
He started his milling 


career with the John Reed Rowe Milling Co., of Cornwall, but came to 
America in 1889, and joined the forces of the mill on Staten Island. 

After the closing of that plant, he acted as head miller, under the 
direction of James Palmer, of the Jewell mill and Jones mill; in 1908 he 
took up the duties of head miller for the new Hecker mill in New York 
City, and in 1910 assumed entire charge. 


Mr. Bosanko was widel 


known among the milling fraternity, and his 


activity as a miller generally recognized. He was a Mason and a past 


master of Tuscan Lodge. 
three sons,” 


on Buenos Aires, American banks in Ar- 
gentina charge one-eighth of 1 per cent 
commission at points where they have 
established branches. “At other points the 
commission of the correspondent bank 
through which collection is made is add- 
ed, he charge made by the British 
banks is a matter of agreement between 
bank and client, but never exceeds one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. The Dutch banks 
collect free of charge clean on docu- 


He is survived by a widow, a daughter and 


bank’s profits being derived from the 
foreign exchange. 

As to the payment of collection charges 
and banking charges by Buenos Aires 
merchants of bills drawn on them, the 
consensus of. opinion of the bankers in 
Buenos Aires seems to be that the mer- 
chants refuse to pay such charges unless 
the question has been arranged between 
drawer and drawee. One bank expresses 
the opinion, “Unless the bill bears a 
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clause that it is payable with all charges, 
which is often the case with bills received 
from the United States, or the collecting 
bank received instructions to endeavor to 
collect them from the drawee, the collec- 
tion charges are invariably borne by the 
drawer, who will doubtless provide for 
them in the prices charged for the 
goods.” Supplementary payments or 
charges, such as interest from the date 
of the bill until the approximate arrival 
of the funds at destination and cable and 
telegraphic expenses, are usually a mat- 
ter of agreement. 

Buenos Aires banks very seldom, if at 
all, guarantee the _—* of drafts ac- 
cepted by approved firms. Where a bank 
would assume any responsibility, its guar- 
anty would be exchanged only for a cor- 
responding guaranty from the acceptor 
of the draft, or against a deposit of col- 
lateral, and the terms would probably 
involve a commission to the bank of from 
one-eighth of 1 per cent to 2 per cent. 


STAMP CHARGES AND PROTEST FEES 


According to Argentine law, the bill- 
stamp charges for clean or documentary 
items drawn on Argentina are one-half 
per mille of the equivalent in paper pesos 
resulting from the conversion of the for- 
eign currency of the bill at the par rate 
of exchange fixed by law for foreign cur- 
rency, which, in the case of the United 
States gold dollars is 103.65. Some 
American banks state that the drawee 
pays these charges, and that considerable 
difficulty would be avoided if American 
exporters would include in their drafts 
the total amounts of the charges. Other 
banks, including American, British, and 
Dutch, state these charges are paid’ by 
the drawer, and are probably allowed for 
in the price of goods. Where a bill bears 
no clause that collecting charges are for 
account of drawee, or if the drawee re- 
fuses to pay the stamp charges, they are 
deducted from the return remittance. 
Proceeds of collections are generally re- 
mitted by correspondence instructions 
and no stamps are charged. However, if 
the remittances are in the form of checks 
or bills of exchange, the usual stamp 
charge is invariably deducted. 

In the case of protests, the regular fee 
of the Argentine officials (escribanos 
publicos) for simple protesting is now 
$5.10 United States currency. Bills 
drawn in any other language than Spari- 
ish must be translated by a sworn public 
translator before being protested, for 
which translation an additional charge of 
$4.25 United States currency is made. 
If the whereabouts of the drawee can- 
not be ascertained, a public protest of 
the document before the municipality is 
made, which costs, if one signature is pro- 
tested $6.75 United States currency, and 
$10.20 United States currency if two sig- 
natures are protested. In the event an 
item is paid after protest, the charges 
are collected from the drawee, if possible. 

A Dutch bank in Argentina volunteers 
the following information or suggestions 
as a result of experience: “The protest 
of a draft is especially proper when the 
bill has been accepted and payment is not 
made when due, or when the remitting 
bank desires to enforce its rights against 
the drawer of the protested bill. The 
protest of unaccepted sight or term bills, 
however, where the drawee does not agree 
to accept the merchandise covered ‘by 
them, are of a doubtful, and not always 
of a happy result, since once the bill 
has been protested, it is necessary to 
begin a tedious and expensive judicial 
action, in order to compel the drawee to 
accept the merchandise and pay the bill 
of exchange.” 

Except for commissions, postage, and 
other local disbursements, such as stamp 
charges, no expense is incurred beyond 
the protest fees for the return to foreign 
banks of dishonored items. Such charges 
are usually a matter of previous arrange- 
ment or agreement between the banks for 
the reimbursement of all sums collected 
or expenses incurred, 


PHRASES FOR DRAFTS 


The customary phrase to be included 
in drafts drawn on Argentina in United 
States dollars, or any other foreign cur- 
rency, in order to enable banks to remit 
abroad the face amount of such bills 
without any deduction is: “Payable at 
collecting bank’s drawing rate on day 
of payment for sight (or 90 days’ sight 
telegraphic or other specified time) drafts 
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on ————,, plus collection fees and stamp 
charges.” 

The phrase customarily used to enable 
banks to remit the face amount of such 
bills, plus the foreign bank’s collection 
charges, is: “Payable at collecting bank’s 
drawing rate on day of payment for -_ 
(or 90 days’ sight, telegraphic or other 
specified time) drafts on , plus all 
collection charges (or plus commission of 
collecting bank and collection and stamp 
charges) .” 

To enable banks to remit the face 
amount of bills plus collection charges 
and interest, the following phrase is used: 
“Payable at the collecting bank’s drawing 
rate on day of payment for sight (or 90 
days’ sight, telegraphic or other specified 
time) drafts on , plus all collec- 
tion charges, and interest at the rate of 
— per cent per annum (from date of 
draft to approximate date of arrival of 
return remittance, or from date of ar- 
rival of goods to date of payment; or 
from date to date, according to previous 
agreement between purchaser and sell- 
er).” 

ne best policy is to include all such 
charges in the amount of the bill of ex- 
change and for the drawer to specify 
them in his selling contract and to show 
them in his bill, as any amount not in- 
cluded in the face of the bill of exchange 
often causes opposition and trouble on 
the part of the drawee when collection 
of the draft is attempted. 

When a bill is drawn on Argentina in 

other than its own local currency, it is 
customary for the drawee to pay the 
equivalent of the draft in Argentine cur- 
rency at the sight rate of the day, but 
such payments are sometimes made by 
drafts purchased from other local banks. 
At times bills are received bearing the 
clause “payable by bank draft,” and if 
payment is made in this manner a com- 
mission of one-eighth per cent is collect- 
ed. The Argentine Commercial Code, 
chapter 9, article 685, reads thus: “Bills 
of exchange shall be paid in the currency 
therein expressed by them. However, if 
the currency therein expressed has no 
validity in the commercial transactions of 
the republic, the amount of the bill shall 
be converted into the legal currency at 
the rate of exchange for the date of ma- 
turity in the place of payment.” 
- The rate of interest generally allowed 
acceptors for retiring drafts before ma- 
turity varies from time to time, but is 
usually 6 per cent, which is considered a 
fair discount rate. The rates are not 
fixed by law, but are regulated by the 
local banking rate of interest on the date 
of payment. 











GRAIN DEALERS OF INDIANA 


Association, in Annual Meeting at Indian- 
apolis, Urges Opening of All Exchanges 
at the Earliest Possible Date 


Inpranapouis, Inv., July 3.—Grain ex- 
changes are great stabilizing agencies for 
producers, dealers and millers, and form 
the best-known method of handling grain 
at low margins, it was asserted by Leslie 
F. Gates, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, who spoke at the midsummer 
meeting of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association in Indianapolis, Tuesday. 
Sessions were held at the Board of Trade 
Building. 

The association adopted a resoltition 
urging the opening of all grain exchanges 
at the earliest date possible. Mr. Gates 
said that he believed future trading 

robably would be opened with Decem- 
for deliveries as the first to be made. 

P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester, presi- 
dent of the Grain Dealers’ National As- 
sociation, spoke briefly on the plans of 
the association for its national conven- 
tion to be held in Minneapolis. Other 
speakers included H. H. Potter, of Rens- 
selaer, who told of the cost of handling 
pare A country elevators; V. E. Butler, 
of Indianapolis, on auditing dealers’ 
books, and Andrew Smith, of Indian- 
apolis, secretary Indiana Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, who urged the dealers to be as 
conservative as possible in unloading 
grain on the market this year. 

Resolutions passed included the follow- 


‘ing: 


“That we urge our members to be ex- 
tremely conservative in the matter of 
contracts that may require specific per- 


formance within specific dates, or that 
require large sums of money. 


‘THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“That it is the opinion and recom- 
mendation of this association that the 
practice of advancing or loaning money 
on credit to producers by grain dealers, 
as a means of increasin their business 
or otherwise, should be discouraged and 
discontinued. 

“That we are opposed to any rule by 
the carriers or otherwise that has for 
its purpose the further reduction of top 
or air space in cars loaded with grain 
less than 24 inches, and that we much 
prefer 30 inches space to insure ade- 
quate inspection. 

“That this association request the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to take 
immediate action to compel the railroads 
to furnish 85 per cent car supply for the 
next 60 days to the mines supplying the 
domestic coal consumers of Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana.” 

Spread of the co-operative system was 
vigorously opposed in a speech by Fred 
G. Horner, president of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Co-operative plans 
are only a part of socialistic principles, 
and are a delusion, he contended. 

“Under the co-operative system the in- 
dependent middleman weld be elimi- 
nated,” he said. “In this day of.speciali- 
zation it is remarkable that the farmers 
of the country: and the public would con- 
sider such a plan. Without the speciliza- 
tion of industry, if the plan is carried to 
its natural conclusion, we would return 
to the primitive plan of eliminating all 
agencies between the producer and _ the 
consumer, and go back to the old days 
of bartering used by the aboriginals.” 

Class legislation is necessary for the 
successful operation of the co-operative 
plan, the speaker declared. Paternalism 
by the government, in establishing what 
he said was bureaucracy, and the work of 
the Federal Trade Commission toward 
the furthering of co-operative plans, 
were criticized by Mr. Horner. Profiteer- 
ing is not a cause, but a result, of pres- 
ent price conditions, he contended. 

Methods of treatment of seed wheat 
by the hot-water process to prevent the 
spread of smut was discussed by Russell 
G. East, agricultural agent for Shelby 
County, while W. A. Ostrander, of Pur- 
due University, associate professor in 
soils and crops, spoke on the importance 
of sowing wheat of the right varieties for 
different soils, and methods of obtain- 
ing the right varieties. The committee 
on. resolutions, which was appointed by 
H. W. Reiman, of Shelbyville, consisted 
of Charles Northlane, of Union City, W. 
E. Harting, of Elwood, Bennett Taylor, 
of La Fayette, D. C. Moore, of Wayne- 
town, and Charles A. Ashpaigh, of 
Frankfort. 

Members of the temporary grain pro- 
ducers’ committee of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of. Farmers’ Associations attended 
the grain dealers’ meeting for the pur- 
pose of learning something regarding the 
probable market for grain, and what 
remedies may be employed to meet the 
railroad car shortage situation. John G. 
Brown, of Monroe, president of the 
farmers’ federation, was chairman of the 
committee. 

The meeting of the grain dealers last- 
ed only one day. Officers are not chosen 
at this time, but are elected at the an- 
nual meeting in January. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 





Railway Survey in Persia 

Persia’s railways are limited to a 
small line about six miles long near 
Teheran, and an extension to the Tiflis- 
Erivan line from Julfa to Tabriz, a dis- 
tance of about 90 miles. The latter was 
practically destroyed during the war, 
and efforts are being made to restore it. 
It is reported, according to the issue of 
the Near East for May 13, that a pow- 
erful syndicate, consisting of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co., and of the Armstrong- 
Whitworth, Vickers, and Weetman Pear- 
son groups, is undertaking the survey of 
a railroad to link up with the line east 
from Bagdad, the railhead of which is now 
at Kuretu, on the Persian frontier. The 
survey is to proceed along the great Ker- 
manshah-Hamadan-Kasvin road to Tehe- 
ran, and when the railway is built it will 
have a branch from Kasvin to Enzeli. 





The sugar production of Poland in 
the crop year 1918-19, according to Polish 
press reports, was 59,261 short tons, made 
from 451,000 short tons of beets, grown 
on 60,000 acres. 
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ANGLO-AMERICANISM 


Owen Wister, the novelist, takes up his 
cudgels against the England-hater in a 
book called “A Straight Deal, or the 
Ancient Grudge.” This is a volume that 
should have been written long since. It 
may have no hand in converting the con- 
firmed English-baiter of the present, but 
at least it should exert a wholesome in- 
fluence in preventing the spread of the 
silly “ancient grudge” to the next gen- 
eration. 

In his introduction, Mr. Wister states 
that he hopes “to berg if possible, a 
few readers, at least, that hatred of 
England is not wise, is not justified to- 
day, and has never been more than part- 
ly justified. It is based upon three 
oundations fairly distinct, yet meeting 
and merging on occasions: first and 
worst, our school histories of the Revolu- 
tion; second, certain policies and actions 
of England since then, generally distort- 
ed or falsified by our politicians; and 
lastly, certain national traits in each 
country that the other does not share and 
which have hitherto produced perennial 
personal friction between thousands of 
English and American individuals of 
every station in life.” 

These national traits are illustrated by 
parallel sets of anecdotes, by which it is 
aimed to show that neither English nor 
Americans are free from offense toward 
each other, and that their differences, 
after all, are only minor ones, such as 
those which characterize the various 
members of a family. It is, in fact, Mr. 
Wister thinks, precisely because of the 
family likenesses between British and 
Americans that they are upon occasions so 
captious and critical of each other, and 
so quick at “washing linen.” 

The author reviews capably and clearly 
the relations of the United States and 
England since the Revolution, exposing 
the fallacy of many of the old flag-wav- 
ing and eagle-screaming antipathies for 
red-coated John Bull. In this connection 
he decries the history texts that formerly 
were in use in American schools for their 
deliberate and falsified propaganda 
against England. “These books,” he says, 
“have laid the foundation from which 
has sprung the popular prejudice against 
England. It has descended from father 
to son. It has been further solidified by 
many tales for boys and girls, written 
by men and women who acquired their 
inaccurate knowledge at our schools. 

. . All of these books, history and fic- 
tion, drop into the American mind dur- 
ing its early springtime the seed of an- 
tagonism, established in fact an anti- 
English ‘complex. . . . It savors slight- 
ly of hysteria that hundreds of thousands 
of American men and women of every 
grade of education and ignorance should 
automatically exclaim, whenever the ‘right 
button is pressed, ‘England is a land- 
grabber,’ and ‘What has England done 
in the war?” 

What England did in the war is elo- 
quently told by the author, and it is a 
subject that needs little discussion in 
these days, when even the most virulent 
of the England-haters no longer advance 
any serious complaint upon that score. 

There are suggestions for some candid 
thinking by Americans in the chapter 
titled “Rude Britannia, Crude Colum- 
bia,” a group of salient anecdotes illus- 
trating British and American character- 
istics that have led to international fric- 
tion. In this connection, Mr. Wister 
draws some interesting conclusions: 

“First, England has a thousand years 
of greatness to her credit. Who would 
not be proud of that? Arrogance is the 
seamy side of pride. That is what has 
rubbed us Americans the wrong way. 
We are recent. Our thousand years of 
greatness are to come. Such is our pas- 
sionate belief. Crudity is the seamy side 
of youth. Our crudity*rubs the English 
the wrong way. 

“Second, the English are blunter than 
we. They talk to us as they would talk 
to themselves. The way we take it re- 
veals that we are too often thin-skinned. 
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Recent people are apt to be thin-skinned 
and self-conscious and self-assertive, while 
those with a thousand years of tradition 
would have thicker hides and would 
never feel it necessary to assert them- 
selves. 

“Third, we differ because we are alike. 
We share not only the same mother- 
tongue, we share every other funda- 
mental thing upon which our welfare 
rests and our lives are carried on. We 
like the same things, we hate the same 
things. We have the same notions about 
justice, law, conduct.” 

“A Straight Deal, or the Ancient Grudge,” 
by Owen Wister; The Macmillan Co., New 
York; $2 net. 

* 
FIVE MONTHS IN THE ARGENTINE 


Katherine S. Dreier defied South 
American conventions and spent five un- 
chaperoned months in Argentina in or- 
der to write a book from a woman’s point 
of view and to impress upon the Argen- 
tinos some of the feminine ideals and 
idiosyncrasies of the suffragistic north- 
ern continent. 

She found cause for much gloomy 
criticism of the southern neighbor’s atti- 
tude toward women and toward society 
in general. Her experience left her con- 
siderably embittered, and the result is a 
book full of blame and almost empty of 
praise. Although many of her criticisms 
seem entirely justified, there is, neverthe- 
less,some ground for what many readers 
may consider as a tendency on the part 
of the writer to quarrel with the Argen- 
tino, not entirely on account of the na- 
ture of his differences, but merely be- 
cause he is different. She has the mili- 
tant, missionary spirit that desires to 
change all things at once to fit her own 
conceptions. 

The book, nevertheless, contains much 
interesting and valuable information up- 
on the status of women in South 
America, There are chapters upon busi- 
ness conditions in the Argentina, chari- 
ties in Buenos Aires,. Argentine music, 
labor conditions and _ strikes, elections 
and election laws, the professional train- 
ing of women, and the attitude of the 
Argentine toward woman suffrage. 

“Five Months in the Argentine,” by Kath- 
erine S. Dreier; Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
man, New York. 

* * 


THE RESCUE 


Anything that can be said of Conrad 
is subject to dispute, for his readers are 
by no means unanimous in their enthusi- 
asms. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that his newest novel, “The Rescue,” 
will exceedingly gratify his partisans. It 
is built upon the approved Conrad model: 
an island in the remote Pacific, ships, the 
mystery of the sea, and a mixture of ec- 
centric humans whose interplay of psy- 
chologies weaves a subtle web against 
the warp of a calamitous fate. 

Twenty years is the time Mr. Conrad is 
said to have devoted to the tale; or, 
rather, it was begun 20 years ago, aban- 
doned because it would not come to a 
satisfying conclusion, and only recently 
dug up from its pigeonhole for comple- 
tion. Since the first chapters of the story 
were written he has attained his highest 
place as a writer. Naturally, 20 years 
could not elapse without some change in 
his style and attitude of mind. To com- 
plete the unfinished tale, therefore, was 
not the easiest of tasks, for it required 
a transposition to the spirit and atmos- 
phere of many years ago, The success 
of this venture may be judged from the 
fact that even those who know of this 
circumstance find it impossible to say 
where the later chapters begin and the 
earlier composition ends. 

The story returns from the southern 
European setting of his previous novel, 
“The Arrow of Gold,” to the Malayan 
Archipelago. Tom Lingard, known to 
the natives and to the white wanderers 
of the South Pacific as King Tom, whose 
word to no one has ever been broken, is 
sailing with arms and ammunition for a 
native prince whose cause fate, a debt 
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of honor, and a quixotic sense of chiv- 
alry have impelled him to espouse. He 
finds an English yacht aground upon the 
scene of his intended warlike operations 
for the restoration of the prince to his 
Polynesian kingdom. 

On board the yacht are white men and 
a women, his own people; they supply 
the usual Conradian fateful complica- 
tion, the fortuitous interposition of per- 
sonalities and circumstances against 
which it proves futile to struggle. To 
attempt to save these white people, and 
particularly the woman, from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the factional native 
army at his command, Lingard risks ruin 
to his friend, the prince. The end is a 
tragedy, fittingly symbolized by the 
powder-magazine explosion that wrecks 
Lingard’s enterprise. 

The woman, as always in Conrad’s 
tales, is of a highly differentiated sort. 
She alone understands the eccentric Lin- 
gard, Their love affair is of an exotic 
and unusual type, and it ends in a man- 
ner not at all suited to presentation in 
the moving pictures, which demand for 
their milk-and-sugar devotees nothing 
less than the traditional fadeaway 
“clinch” in the concluding 50 feet of 
film. 

Mr. Conrad’s exquisite feeling for the 
sea, and his fine memory of the infinite 
details that make up its mystery, are ad- 
mirably developed in this tale. There is 
materiality in the blackness of his nights 
at sea, in the hot, dead airs about be- 
calmed ships. His book is filled with 
the sighs and sounds of tropic seas, the 
sudden explosions of filling .sails bend- 
ing before a storm, tom-toms and signal 
fires startling the tropic night, death in 
mysterious forms always near in the close 
breath of the Malayan atmosphere; and 
there is a reality in such characters as 
Jaffir, Hassim, Belarab, d’Alcacer, and 
more strikingly than all others, in Jér- 
genson, that does not soon fade from 
the reader’s memory. 

“The Rescue,” by Joseph Conrad; Doubleday, 

Page & Co., New York; $2 net. 

* * 
POEMS BY WITTER BYNNER 

Witter Bynner, whom the New York 
Tribune calls “the ablest handler of pure 
English among American poets and the 
one most surely visited by pure inspira- 
tion,” has brought out a new collection 
of verse under the title, “A Canticle of 
Pan.” 

The title poem is cast in a striking new 
verse form. Its theme is a chant of 
communion of the pagan god Pan and 
the Christ Child. The scene of the epi- 
sode is the manger, before the arrival of 
the wise men. It was delivered in June, 
1919, as the Phi Beta Kappa poem at 
the University of California. 

Among the most notable of the new 
volume’s contents is a series of transla- 
tions from the Confucian “Book of 
Poetry,” some of the songs of which Mr. 
Bynner gives versions dating back to a 
thousand years before Christ. It would 
be difficult for any but an accomplished 
sinologue to say how accurately he has 
rendered these verses, but at least they 
have an exotic charm that seems Chinese, 
whether it is or not, and in addition a 
— that would in any case justify 
them as excellent English verse. 

“A Canticle of Pan,’ by Witter Bynner; 

Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $2 net. 

* * 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
American interest in the world-rela- 
tins of nations and peoples, in spite of 
recent reactionary politics that seeming- 
ly would deny America any place in 
such interests and affairs, naturally has 
been inimensely stimulated by the war 
and its outcome. In view of this circum- 
stance, such a work as that of Mr. Allen 
has considerable value. His “Interna- 
tional Relations” is an outline of the 
ancient and modern conceptions of a na- 
tion, together with a statement of what 
has been done to regulate international 
intercourse by conventions, to prevent 
war by arbitration and mediation, and to 
mitigate the barbarities of war when it 
does occur. Documents representing the 
important general conventions that were 
in force at the beginning of the great 
war, the text of the peace treaty, and 
the constitution of the League of Na- 
tions are included in the book. 
“International Relations,’’ by Stephen Haley 


Allen; Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J;°$5 net. - : 
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HEADLINES WE NEVER SEE 


Nickel Fare Ample, 
Says Traction King 
“My Opponent’s Election 
Won’t Cripple Country,” 
Declares Candidate 


General Spurns Medal 


Jilted Chorus Girl 
Says She Won’t Sue 
“Glad We Lost—My Fault,” 
Kaiser Tells Correspondent 


Corporals Protest Against 
Compulsory Chevron Order 


Alleged Immoral Show 
Plays to Empty House 


Dollar Haircut Piracy, 
Assert Master Barbers 
—American Legion Weekly. 
* ~ 
IN FORMATION 
“Whatcher doin,’ Buddy?” queried the 
private, bursting into the dug-out where 
his companion was busily engaged in a 
shirt hunt. “Gettin’ rid of cooties?” 
“Gettin’ rid of nothin’,” snapped back 
the other. “I’m just countin’ ’em off 
into squads. There was gettin’ to be too 
many on duty at once.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


“My husband is worried,” explained 
Mrs. Noovo-Reesh, “because, with prices 
of both so high, he doesn’t know whether 
it will be more fashionable next season 
to burn gin and vermouth in his carbu- 
retor or make cocktails out of gasoline.” 

—Judge. 
* * 

The keeper of the asylum for the in- 
sane had taken his patients out for a 
walk, when they ran across a pedestrian 
gazing perplexedly at the railroad tracks. 

“Can you tell me where this railroad 
goes?” he asked. 

“You’d better come along quietly back 
inside with us,” answered one of the pa- 
tients soothingly. “That doesn’t go any- 
where. They just keep it there to run 
trains on.” —Life. 

* * 

Flatbush: -“Have they decided on a 
name for the baby yet?” 

Bensonhurst: “Not yet.” 

“Why the delay?” 

“Well, she wants it called after her 
father—Peterson.” 

“And he?” 

“Oh, he wants it called after his father, 
whose name is Peter.” 

“I suppose they’ll compromise.” 

“What do you mean by compromise?” 

“Why, call it Pete.” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 


“Say, mamma, was baby sent down 
from heaven?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Um, They like to have it quiet up 
there, don’t they?” -—The Home Sector. 


* * 


Mrs. Bacon: “Does the baby 
after you or his father?” 
Mrs, Egbert: “Oh, his father.” 
“Why do you think so?” 
“Because every time the little dear 
opens his mouth he puts his foot in it.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 


The entire female population of the 
little French village had turned out for 
the officers’ dance and a few Y.M.C.A. 
girls had managed to sneak down from 
a near-by town. 

Along breezed a second lieutenant. On 
the outskirts of‘ the crowd he caught 
sight of a perfect type of Gallic beauty. 


take 


With the aid of shrugging of shoulders 
and much waving of hands and tap- 
ping of feet he made her understand he 
wanted the next dance. She nodded as- 
sent. And then up came a private who 
had gotten in by mistake. 

“Dance?” he asked, 

“Sorry, kid,’ answered the perfect 
type. “I got the next one with this dum- 
my here. But he looks like a fliv, and 
ri shake him at the end and see you.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * = 

There are people who, instead of listen- 
ing to what is being said to them, are 
listening already to what they are going 
to say. —Impressions. 

o * 

Redd: “So you’ve had the baby out in 
your flivver, I see.” 

Greene: “Oh, yes, I take him out every 
day in it.” 

“Does he like it?” 

“He’s tickled to death! You know he 
was brought up on a rattle.” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
” * 


In an Irish courthouse an old man 
was called into the witness box, and, be- 
ing confused and somewhat nearsighted, 
he went up the stairs that led to the 
bench instead of those that led to the box. 
The judge good-bumoredly said: 

“Ts it a judge you want to be, my good 
man?” 

“Ah, sure, yer worship,” was the reply, 
“I’m an old man now, and mebbe it’s all 
I’m fit for.” —Youth’s Companion. 

+ * 


+] 


Little Willie: “Papa, what's all this 
about the ravages of T. B.?” 
Senator (gloomily): “Terrible Bonus, 
my son.” —American Legion Weekly. 
* * 


FOLILOWING HIS NOSE 


“Notice that chap with his nose up, 
sniffing the breeze? Fresh-air crank, I 
suppose.” 

“No—his machine died around the cor- 
ner, and he’s trying to locate the nearest 
garage.” —Judge. 

* * 

Hearing little Raymond use the word 
“interrupt,” his mother asked him what 
the word meant. 

“Oh, that’s when a little boy is talking 
and his mother begins,” replied the 
youngster. —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

There is a Philadelphia mother who is 
forgetful and knows it, but who is clever 
enough to discount this failing, as a rule. 
Not long ago her small son was rather 
indisposed, and the doctor ordered a 
medicine to be given at three-hour in- 
tervals. 

“Did you give Tom his medicine regu- 
larly?” the husband and father asked un- 
hopefully upon his return home in the 
evening. 

“Didn’t miss a time,” the mother re- 
sponded with satisfaction. 

“How in the world did you ever think 
of it?” the man asked. 

“I didn’t; but it was easy. I just told 
Tom this morning at what hour he was 
to take the medicine, and half an hour 
before each time he began wailing that 
he didn’t want to take it.” 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 
* » 

“It was feared the jazz orchestra en- 
gaged for our entertainment would not 
be able to function.” 

“That would have been a calamity in- 
deed.” 

“Yes. The cowbells were somehow lost 
in transit, but we substituted a pair of 


coal scuttles, and the effect was even 

better.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* * 

Redd: “In a high-grade violin there 


are said to be 65 pieces of wood of three 
or more kinds.” 

Greene: “That settles it! I’m for con- 
servation of the forests. It will reduce 
the number of fiddlers in the world!” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 
IN THESE DAYS 

Cousin Helen (just arrived in the city 
from the West, and anxious to make a 
hit with little Bobby): “Have you been 
to the circus, Bobby, and seen all the 
clowns and elephants and things?” 

Little Bobby (with enthusiasm): 
“What a bully idea, Cousin Helen! I’ve 
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been so bothered and busy with my new 
novel that an afternoon of idle recrea- 
tion is exactly what my nerves need.” 


—Life. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1, 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. ° 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR MILLERS AND FLOUR 
packers; steady work. Address Ansted 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—ABOUT AUG, 1, ASSISTANT 
miller, engineers, flour packers, loaders; 
good wages, steady employment. Address 
to care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 


for Iowa. Must be reliable and 


experienced. Give references 


and experience in first letter. 


Address The Century Milling 


Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 





RE-SALE MEN WANTED 
Large southwestern mill has open- 
ings for two or three re-sale men 
to work Iowa, Illinois and Indiana; 
good salary and exceptional oppor- 
tunity for advancement; only clean, 
high-grade men need apply. Ad- 
dress 661, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED MAN WITH GooD 
knowledge of wholesale flour, feed or grain 
business; one able to correspond with mills 
and take care of office; state experience 
and ‘salary desired. Address ‘“X,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 ‘Beaver Street, 
New York. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
feed plant; must be a chemist and have 
practical experience in mixing feeds to 
obtain best feeding results; a good position 
for one who will take an interest in the 
work and has plenty of initiative; commu- 
nicate at once. Address 3344, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—ONE HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesman to travel New York and Penn- 
sylvania; prefer man capable of acting as 
sales-manager but who is willing to travel 
considerably first year; share in business 
to man who can produce; state full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address Evrbest 
Milling Corporation, Erie, Pa. 





(Continued on next page.) 





; ried or single, and references. Address has had a nvmber of years’ experience as case cereal 
{ “ packaging department, also 
662, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas head miller and superintendent of large custom feed mills, ete; everything in fine or about which the 
{ City, Mo. Plants; all correspondence will be treated condition; good railroad facilities; full average layman knows nothing. 
confidentially. Address 3355, care North- particulars on request. Address 3367, care 
western Miller, Minneapolis. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. We handle FURS 
nothing but 
AS ASSISTANT SALES - MANAGER — We he * tn 
After two years’ experience as assistant MILL MACHINERY R SALE e po been —. a 
r sales-manager in one of the biggest mills ven & apolis over 30 years, are 
i in the middle West during which time I te The Wicd Sallie. 
x have watched all transactions closely and HAVE THREE STANDS OF 9x24-IN DOU- 
f : studied hard all the while, I desire to ble roller mills, good as new; two stands 
FLOUR SALESMEN make connection with some reliable mill; 9x24-in two-high feed mills; 30-bu sepa- 
WANTED can prove qualifications for the position I rator; 4-section sifter; six round reels; 
seek. Address 3345, care Northwestern complete small flour mill and a 25-bbl rye 
Large spring wheat mill is in Miller, Minneapolis. mill, for which we have no further use; 


Coase 


; ducers. Gi f ec and re eight years in present position; would om em 

2 i -ang tab pn a il “a consider assistant to superintendent in FOR SALE One City Corts 2 pound tand Twin 
perience in first letter; all ap- large mill; if you want a reliable miller rlis engine, with jet condenser. 

i plications will be treated as write me; references exchanged. Address One 10 a p upr engine. 

i strictly confidential. Address L., 3361, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- One Go iplex a er feed pump. 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- SALESMAN—UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, FOR SALE—ONE NO. 368, MODEL C 

man who is acquainted with the carload technically trained in flour-milling and Eureka ng separator, ty 600 

7 ; trade in New York state outside of New baking and nationally known to _to 1,000 bus hour; used very ; 

Ww. A REAL HIGH-GRADE FLOUR York City. Address Cataract City Milling desires connection as flour salesman with reason for sell Sh gt Address 
le, it. 


an for Ohio and Indiana; for man 
who can show su 1 record will pay 
salary of $5,000 a year and expenses, to- 

ther with bonus; in writing, please give 

n —— = state oy you oe — 
engaged for the past years, ress 
K. M. C., care W. H. Wiggin, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


WE NEED MAN FOR OUR SMALL MILL 
in Wisconsin who can do custom feed- 
grinding and look after side line of manu- 
facturing corn meal, graham, rye and 
buckwheat flour; position is steady and 





Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat; any location; life experience with 
all makes of machinery. Address 3312, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill or second in larger; best of references 
furnished from present employers. Ad- 








well-established concern; pong in 
other lines but no experience in. selling 
flour; employed, but health demands more 
outside work; Pacific Coast territory pre- 
ferred; best of references, Address 3358, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
planned, built and remodeled milis of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 





State Elevator 














WANTED—A SECOND-H 


AND BARNARD 
& Leas four-roller mill with “A” drive; 
rolis 18x9 or 24x9. Weaver Milling Co., 
Dundas, Minn, 





FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE 14x36-IN, 


righthand flywheel, 10-ft diameter by 19-in 
face; in good condition. Address Lovejoy 


pay right; applicant must be willing to dress 3365, care Northwestern Miller, Min- ment; good reasons for changing and can 
work as well as oversee; give full details neapolis. furnish A No, 1 references. Address “Su- Planing Mill Co., ae Ss and Campbell 
in first letter, addressing 3356, care North- perintendent,” 3158, care Northwestern streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE MINNEAPOLIS MILL, WHOSE 
flour is favorably known and well estab- 
lished, plans more aggressive sales policy 
in Illinois and has openings for several 
strong salesmen with good records who 
are ambitious for positions that will offer 
every opportunity for advancement; write 
fully in first letter. Address 3335, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, CAPABLE HEAD 
miller for large corn mill manufacturing 
high-grade degerminated table meal, grits, 
corn flour, etc; applicant should be thor- 
oughly experienced, up to date, energetic, 
resourceful and possess the faculty of get- 
ting along with others in a large organi- 
zation; give full history, references and 
state salary expected in first letter. Ad- 
dress A. H. C., care Northwestern Miller, 
389 Ohio Buillding, Toledo, Ohio. 











MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


Large Kansas milling company, 
now increasing its capacity, has 
opening for an experienced flour 
salesman capable of successfully 
selling an exceptionally high- 
grade flour exclusively to the 
better class of car-lot bakers 
throughout Michigan. 

Trade acquaintance necessary 
and must reside within state. 
Will arrange reasonable definite 
guarantee payment basis with 
opportunity to make additional 
earnings depending upon volume 
of business produced. 

Co-operation from mill office 
and quality and uniformity of 
flour can be depended upon. To 
avoid delay give references and 
sales experiences in first letter. 
Address 664, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN EXPERI- 
enced in keeping the books of up-to- 
date mill for similar position in Okla- 
homa; should have executive ability and 
be able to assume responsibility by go- 
ing ahead; your future depends upon 
yourself; state salary you would be 
willing to start for, age, whether mar- 





need of the services of several 
high-class salesmen for New 
York state, Wisconsin, northern 
Michigan and western Iowa; lib- 
eral compensation to result pro- 


AS SALESMAN FOR INDIANA WITH A 
southwestern mill, selling car-lot buyers; 
know the trade and can give best of ref- 
erences. Address 3362, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD MILL IN 
central states; wide experience in milling 
all kinds of wheat; can give references or 
come on approval; age 47, married. Ad- 
dress 3359, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS SECOND MILLER BY YOUNG MAR- 
ried man; lifetime experience in mills 
from 60 to 300 bbis; best references; come 
on short notice; state wages and capacity. 
Address 3333, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WELL-EDUCATED MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ 
practical and commercial experience wants 
steady position where there is a good 
chance for advancement; am very reliable 
and have best of references. William Mill- 
er, 2120 Giddings St, Chicago, Ill. 








POSITION TO TAKE CHARGE OF AND 
operate Midget Marvel or long system flour 
mill; make good flour and close clean-up; 
open for position Aug. 1; married; 40 
years old; state salary. Address 3363, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager by young man 31 years of 
age, with 10 years’ general office experi- 
ence in the milling and grain business; 
good references. Address 3364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY YOUNG MAN, AGE 27, FIVE YEARS’ 
experience both large and small mills; 
qualified for responsible position in grain 
or accounting department; capable, indus- 
trious; state nature of position and salary. 
Address 660, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Miller, Minneapolis, 


BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER, 
with 24 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat, in mills from 100 to 260 bbis; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; state salary and kind of mill; must 
have 10 days’ notice; stayed six years with 
my last place; married, no children; pre- 
fer Texas, Arizona, Mexico, California; 
first-class references as a successful miller. 
Address Gathman, 3298, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








OWING TO OTHER INTERESTS DESIRE 
to sell substantial interest in fine modern 
50-bb1 mill and large elevator doing a fine 
business, and will pay good salary to a 
man capable of successfully managing the 
enterprise. For full particulars address 
3351, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. : 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








150-BBL RYE FLOUR MILL, 50-BBL MAR- 


vel wheat and feed mill; storage capacity 
10,000 bus grain, flour storage 1,000 bbis; 
good steam, outfit, all in first-class condi- 
tion, with opportunity to take over the 
town light service; located Minnesota. Ad- 
dress 3332, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR 


SALE-- ONE 100-BBL WATER- 
power mill, in northern Minnesota, ample 
power the year round; concrete dam, seven 
acres of land, ample wheat and flour stor- 
age, comfortable dwelling house; mill is 
running, heavy local flour business as well 
as feed; value $20,000; might consider 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR, FEED AND 
grain salesman, 14 years in all branches 
of the business, age 34, married, manager 
and executive, desires position. as terri- 
torial sales-manager or salesman for east- 
ern territory. Address 3354, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL AGENT AND SALESMAN WISHES 
connections with a first-class northwestern 
mill as representative; known to all New 
England bakers, also jobbers; salary or 
commission basis; also about ready to put 
on a selling force. Address 3334, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT IN CHARGE OF A 
mill of several thousand barrels capacity 
is desirous of making a change in location; 
the applicant is a milling engineer and 








AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbis capacity, 
by a thorough, reliable, capable man 40 
years old; 24 years’ practical experience 
in milling spring and winter wheats; 
strictly temperate and always on the job; 


apolis. 


good land or merchandise stock for part. 
I dent Grain Co., 704 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MANITOBA 


100-BBL MILL PROPERTY 
for sale, consisting of mill, two elevators 
of 63,000 bus capacity, flour and feed 
warehouses, etc; mill runs year around, 
doing a good steady business; owner 
wishes to dispose of same at once, so party 
buying could start in on new crop about 
Sept. 1. For particulars address The 
Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lumsden Build- 
ing, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 





A GOOD GOING GRAIN AND MILLING 


proposition is offered for sale at an at- 
tractive price by the owners, who wish to 
retire from business; property consists of 
a modern grain elevator, 200-bbl flour mill, 
25-bbI rye and buckwheat mill, 20-ton 
chicken feed plant, 30-ton feed plant, 125- 














WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE acme tyriceorn sie 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WAREHOUSES AND TRUCK FOR SALE— 


Flour warehouse on tracks, St. Paul, Minn; 
feed mill, warehouse and grain storage, 
Buffalo Lake, Minn; one 1%-ton Maxwell 
truck, good as new. Berry Brothers, Hec- 
tor, Minn, 





FOR SALE—18x42 


RIGHT-HAND, SIDE- 
crank, girder frame Bates Corliss engine, 
double eccentric, developing 300 to 350 h-p, 
including jet condenser complete; all in 
good condition, and ready to operate, 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





|ZELNICKER in ST. LOUIS 


For 52 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 
Engines, Generators, Boilers, , Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling t 

Write for our New Big Bulletin 285 











guaranteed in good condition and priced 
to sell. Address 3331, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








815 Nicollet Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















One Dodge water softener, 

Five Nordyke No. 2 wheat heaters; 1 Columbian 
wheat steamer. 

One Fairbanks-Morse 1,000-gallon steam fire pump. 

Two Fairbanks 5 h-p Bag sor engines. 


fi 3369, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WITH 10 YEARS’ FLOUR 
sales experience desires connection in 
western Pennsylvania or entire state with 
high-class spring or Kansas mill; I am 
now selling to the most reputable trade in 
the territory and have always secured 























WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman by established flour jobber in 
large western city; position now open; will 
pay straight salary or salary and com- 
mission combined; in making application, 
state length of experience, brands and 
grades of flour previously sold by you, 
clase of trade you called on, whether gro- 
ecery, baker, manufacturer or jobber; give 
us former trade and employers’ refer- 
ences; salary expected; when can begin 


quite a volume; with the right kind of a 
mill, can increase materially; could start 
July 15 or Aug. 1; salary and commission 
preferable; details and references will be 
given by addressing 3366, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS TRAFFIC-MANAGER BY YOUNG MAN 


of 26, married; now employed as traffic- 
manager of one of largest flour mills in the 
Southwest, but desire change; 10 years’ 
railroad and industrial traffic experience; 
thoroughly trained in rates, transit privi- 
leges, claims, car service; capable of han- 
dling traffic department; A-1 references; 
Oklahoma preferred, but will consider oth- 


' 


One Howe 8 h-p 
One American 60-inch fan. 


All the above machinery — valves, piping and 


line engine. 


fittings in good conditio 


Cc. S. CHRISTENSEN co. Madelia, Minn. 











MB cin Baliciency.) — Mills 


work; whether married or single, and er states; will also consider position as as- my guarantee 
mention full particulars in detail by let- sistant traffic-manager, with chance for nag aoe to "eee" Book of Formulas” . Revised 2nd edition 
ter; all oe 9 mag: ge be senens - aimsnenth; SB grt Pag honest con- = willing Engineer”’ illustrations; Book on Milling, loo’ $0.50, 
confidential}. ress , care Northwest- sideration. dress 3368, care Northwest- . 
con Wilder, Mamseeperax “CHAS. E. OLIVER. E.M.&M.E., Warsaw, Ind-, U.S. A, 


ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 















